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PEEFATOEY    NOTE 

TO 

THE     THIRD    EDITION 

While  this  book  does  not  rank  with  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Mr.  Freeman's  historical  works,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  none  of  them  is  more  original.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  novelty  of  its  conception,  and  for 
the  perfectly  amazing  skill  with  which  he  has  mar- 
shalled and  set  forth  numerous  arrays  of  dry  facts, 
which  become  through  his  masterly  arrangement  easy 
to  understand  and  survey.  It  has  an  artistic  construc- 
tion depending  on  the  central  idea,  which  groups  the 
geographical  vicissitudes  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the 
Eoman  Empire  ;  and,  though  every  sentence  is  thronged 
with  names,  it  is  not  a  mere  book  of  reference  like  the 
meritorious  text  to  the  Spruner-Menke  Atlas;  it  can 
be  read  consecutively.  It  is  a  book,  too,  which  need 
never  become  antiquated.  It  may  be  predicted  that  it 
will  be  as  fresh  and  as  useful  to  students  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  it  can  always  \e  easily 
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brought  up  to  date  by  brief  additions,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  change  in  its  texture. 

Such  brief  additions  have  been  made  in  the  present 
edition ;  the  few  shiftings  in  political  geography  of  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  noticed  at  the  appropriate 
places.  In  editing  a  manual  of  this  kind,  it  does  not 
seem  incumbent  or  convenient  to  treat  the  text  as 
sacrosanct,  as  one  would  treat  Gibbon  or  the  author's 
own  Norman  Conquest.  The  practical  purpose  of  the 
work  suggests,  and  its  arrangement  invites,  insertions 
in  the  text  rather  than  an  appendix.  Besides  insertions 
of  this  kind,  with  the  very  slight  changes  which  they 
sometimes  necessitated,  few  alterations  have  been  made. 
Some  footnotes  have  been  modified,  some  omitted,  one 
or  two  added  ;  and  a  few  trifling  errors  have  been 
corrected. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  venture  to  think  that 
if  Mr.  Freeman  were  here  to  edit  this  book  himself  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  modify  his  language.  It 
is  his  use  of  the  word  Aryan.  Though  '  Aryanism '  was, 
if  I  may  say  so,  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  construction  of 
history,  I  think  he  might  have  been  induced  to  substi- 
tute the  phrase  '  of  Aryan  speech '  in  many  cases  when 
he  committed  himself  to  '  Aryan.'  For  the  truth  is 
that,  in  designating  a  people  as  Aryan,  speech  was  liis 
criterion,  and  the  inference  from  Aryan  speech  to 
Aryan  stock  is  invalid.  How  the  Indo-Germanic 
tongue  spread  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  but  it  is 
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certain  that  all  the  European  peoples  who  spoke  or 
speak  tongues  of  this  family  are  not  of  common  race, 
and  many  of  them  probably  have  very  little  '  Aryan ' 
blood.  In  studying  Section  3  of  Chapter  I.,  on  the 
'  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races,'  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  caution  in  mind. 

J.  B.  B. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begun.  It 
has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a  temporary 
loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from  England,  by 
other  occupations  and  interruptions  of  various  kinds. 
I  mention  this  only  because  of  the  effect  which  I  fear 
it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  make  it,  what  a  book  should,  if  possible,  be,  the 
result  of  one  continuous  effort.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
kindness  of  the  publishers  allowed  the  early  part  to  ])e 
printed  some  years  back  has,  I  fear,  led  to  some 
repetition  and  even  contradiction.  A  certain  change 
of  plan  was  found  unavoidable.  It  proved  im- 
possible to  go  through  the  whole  volume  according 
to  the  method  of  the  earlier  chapters.  Instead  of 
treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I  found  it  needful  to  divide 
it  into  several  large  geographical  groups.  The  result 
is  that  each  of  the  later  cliapters  has  had  to  go  over 
again  some  small  amount  of  ground  which  had  been 
already  gone  over  in   the  earlier  chapters.    Jn   some 
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cases  later  lights  have  led  to  some  changes. of  view 
or  expression.  I  have  marked  these,  as  far  as  I 
could,  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections.  If  in  any 
case  I  have  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the 
one  which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a  very 
humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing  out 
the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times,  and  at 
attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in  their  due 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes.  I  am  not, 
strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have  little  to  do 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country.  I  have  looked 
at  events  mainly  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  the 
European  map.  This  has  led  to  a  reversal  of  what  to 
many  will  seem  the  natural  order  of  things.  In  a 
constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our  own  island  would 
claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my  strictly  geographical 
point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  European  history,  at  least  as 
much  as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  General  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needful  to  explain  again.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  competent  to 
deal  with  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with  others. 
No  one  can  take  an  equal  interest  in,  or  have  an 
equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a  subject. 
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Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real  original 
research ;  others  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  far  less 
thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  knowledge  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the  reader  will 
doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for  himself.  But 
I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most  keenly  in  the 
German  part.  Xo  part  of  European  history  is  to  me 
more  attractive  than  the  early  history  of  the  German 
kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is  to  me  less  attractive  than 
the  endless  family  divisions  and  unions  of  the  smaller 
German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me  advice, 
and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  arguments  which 
I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if  I  had  not 
•seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly  different 
advice  given  me  by  tlie  otliers.  When  the  teachers 
differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be  forgiven, 
if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  chaotic.  I  have  tried 
to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give  some  approach  to 
the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But  I  fear  that  I  have 
succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like,  there 
nmst  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  dates,  tliose  which  do  not  mark  the  great 
epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  wrong 
by  a  year  or  so.     Sometimes  there  is  an  actual <lifference 
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of  Statement  in  different  authorities.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of  the  year.  For 
instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais  lost  to  England? 
We  should  say  1558.  A  writer  at  the  time  would  say 
1557.  Then  again  there  is  no  slip  of  either  pen  or 
press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong  figure,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  great  and  obvious  dates,  or  again  when  the 
mistake  is  very  far  wrong  indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen 
or  press  so  likely  to  be  passed  by  in  revision.  And  again 
there  is  often  room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which 
should  be  marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory 
from  one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given  ?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the  formal 
diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years  apart.  Which 
of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I  have  found  it  hard 
to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  such  matters.  Sometimes 
the  military  occupation  seems  the  most  important  point,- 
sometimes  the  diplomatic  cession.  I  believe  that  in 
each  case  where  a  question  of  tliis  sort  might  arise,  I 
could  give  a  reason  for  the  date  which  has  been  chosen  ; 
but  here  there  has  been  no  room  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions. I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful 
to  any  one  who  will  point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or 
seeming  mistakes  in  these  or  any  other  matters. 

The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty. 
I  somewhat  regret  that  it  has  been  found  needful  to 
bind  them  separately  from  the  text,  because  this  looks 
as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
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an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay  no  claim.  They 
are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  in  no  way 
enter  into  competition  either  with  such  an  elaborate 
collection  as  that  of  Spruner-Menke,  or  even  with 
collections  much  less  elaborate  than  that.  Those  maps 
are  meant  to  be  companions  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
several  periods.  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boundary  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was  better  on 
the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps,  even  at  the 
expense  of  making  each  map  smaller.  There  are  dis- 
advantages both  ways.  In  the  maps  of  South-Eastern 
Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found  impossible  to  show 
the  small  states  which  arose  in  Greece  after  the  Latin 
conquest  at  all  clearly.  But  this  evil  seemed  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  giving  as  many  pictures  as  might  be 
of  the  shifting  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
Uberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  map  of 
the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  dominion  shows  all 
the  countries  which  were  at  any  time  under  the  Saracen 
power.  But  there  was  no  one  moment  when  the 
Saracen  power  took  in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the 
map.  Sind  and  Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and 
Sicily  were  won.  But  such  a  view  as  I  have  given 
seemed  on  the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would 
have  been  to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  sliowing  the 
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various  losses  and  gains  at  a  few  years'  distance  from 
one  another. 

I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  including  some 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many  hints,  and  for  much 
help  given  in  various  ways.  Such  are  Professor  Pauli 
of  Gottingen,  Professor  Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen, 
Professor  Eomanos  of  Corfu,  M.  J  -B.  Galiff'e  of 
Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner  of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W. 
Ward  of  Manchester,  the  Eev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Mr. 
Ealston,  Mr.  MorfiU,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my 
son-in-law  Arthur  John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
South-Slavonic  lands. 

SOMERLEAZE,   WeLLS  : 

December  16,  1880. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    SECOND     EDITION. 


The  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  it 
supplied  a  real  want,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
manifest  defects,  it  has  been  found  to  be  useful.  The 
speedy  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion, as  thorough  as  the  very  short  time  which  circum- 
stances allowed  for  it  has  made  possible.  And  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements,  esi)eci- 
ally  in  the  early  part.  I  believe  that  I  have  done 
something  to  lessen  the  faults  which  followed  almost 
necessarily  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  written.  But  I  fear  that  they  may  still  be 
too  clearly  seen,  even  in  the  present  form  of  the 
work.  I  could  see  also  that  many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  the  maps,  especially  the. 
earlier  ones.  But  a  thorough  revision  of  them  would 
have  needed  a  far  longer  time  than  could  Just  now 
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be  given  to  the  work.  I  have  therefore  done  nothing 
more  than  adapt  the  last  map  in  the  South-Eastern 
series  to  the  latest  arrangements  of  1880-1881. 
"It  shows  how  unstable  a  thing  political  geography  is 
that  changes  of  this  kind  have  already  been  needed, 
both  in  the  map  and  in  the  text.  And  I  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  if  I  hope  that  my  work  in  this  way 
may  not  yet  be  over. 

SOMERLEAZE,  WeLLS  : 

Septemher  20,  1881. 
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HISTOEICAL    GEOGRAPHY 
OP    EUROPE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace     chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  different  states   — — '—' 

Definition 

and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  of  Histori- 
held  at  different  times  in  the  world's  history,  to  mark  gi^^p^^y- 
the  different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has 
had,  and  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  same  name 
has  been  used.  It  is  of  great  importance  carefully  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His- 
torical geography,  in  this  sense,  diflfers  from  physical 
geography,  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  like  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  diflferences  between  one  nation  and  another,  with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
spoken  by  them.     But,  though  historical  geography  is 
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CHAP,     distinct  from  these  studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them. 
I. 

— ■ —  For  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a 
great  effect  upon  its  political  history,  and  the  dispersions 
and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly  those 
parts  of  history  which  have  most  to  do  with  fixing  the 
names  and  the  boundaries  of  different  countries  at  dif- 
ferent times.  England,  for  instance,  is,  in  strictness,  the 
land  of  the  English  wherever  they  may  settle,  whether 
in  their  old  home  on  the  European  continent,  or  in  the 
isle  of  Britain,  or  in  New  England  beyond  the  Ocean. 
But  the  extent  of  territory  which  was  in  this  way  to 
become  England  was  largely  determined  by  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  the  English 
settled.  And  the  history  of  the  English  nation  has 
been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  English  settlement  which  has  made  the  English 
name  famous  was  made  in  an  island.  But,  when 
England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct  political 
dominion,  its  meaning  was  liable  to  change  as  that 
dominion  advanced  or  went  back.  Thus  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  led  to 
many  misunderstandings  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
two  countries.  And  so  with  all  other  cases  of  the 
kind ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  wliicli  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  determining  causes  of  its  political 
divisions.  But  it  is  with  the  jiohticaL  diyisions^that 
historical_geography  has  to  deal  in  the_first  place. 
Witk.the  mature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  so  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluencedjjie  political  divisions.  Our  present  business 
in  short  is,  first   to   draw  the   map  of  the  countries 
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with  wiiich  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each  chap. 
of  the  different  changes  which  they  have  gone  through,  ' — ^ — ^ 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  lookino^  at  the  sfeosrraDhv  i>i8tinction 
oi  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first  graphical 
at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  '^«i  Names. 
it.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all  to 
distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we  shall 
have  to  use.  Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly  geo- 
graphical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot  well 
be  changed.  Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of  country 
which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular  nation, 
an  extent  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be  changed. 
Thus  Britain  is  a  strictly  geographical  name,  meaning 
an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries  must  always  be 
nearly  the  same.  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  are  names 
of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after  different  nations 
Avhicli  have  settled  in  it,  and  the  boundaries  of  all  of 
which  have  differed  greatly  at  different  times.  Spain 
again  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  peninsula  which  is 
almost  as  well  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  island  of 
Britain.  Castile,  Aragon,  Portugal,  are  political  names 
of  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  They  are  the  names 
of  states  whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,  and 
which  have  sometimes  formed  separate  governments 
and   sometimes   have    been    joined    together.^       Gatd 

'  In  modern  use  we  speak  of  Spain  as  only  one  pai'1^  though 
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CHAP,  again  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  country  which 
— ^ — -  is  not  so  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as 
the  island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
which  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the  north, 
south,  and  west.  Within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
France,  Flanders,  Britanny,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine, 
are  political  names  of  parts  of  the  country,  whose  limits 
have  varied  as  mucli  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  strictly  geographical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  political  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
Gaul  and  Britain  were  in  the  beginning  political  names, 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  France  and  England.  But 
the  settlements  from  which  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  took  place  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaul  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands ;  they  are  the 
names  which  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 
when  we  first  hear  of  them.  In  this  book  therefore, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  names  of  the  same  kind, 

much  the  larger  part,  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Portugal  a.<«  anothei' 
part.  But  this  simply  comes  fi-om  the  accident  that,  for  some 
centuries  past,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  have  been  joined 
tmder  one  government,  while  Portugal  has  remained  sepju'ate.  In 
.speaking  of  any  time  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our 
sera,  the  word  Spain  must  always  be  used  in  the  geogi-aphical  sense, 
}\.s  the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
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will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the  chap. 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever  ^- — ^ 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France,  England,  Castile,  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  which  they  were  politically  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speaking,  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras,  have 
always  been  in  Gaid  ever  since  they  were  built.  They 
have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes  not, 
according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.   Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  three  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in   which  the  real   history  of  the   world  begins.  TheMedi. 
These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  LamK*" 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  which  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Eome.    In  these  lands  the  l^oundaries 
between  the  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked. 
Modern  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the 
river  Don  the  boundary   and  some  the  Volga.      But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.     In  the 
earliest  historical  times,  when  we  have  to  do  only  with 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  tl^ere  can 
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CHAP,  be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  much  is 
^— -v^ — '  Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  hind  to  the  north  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which  run  out 
of  it.  If  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the  barbarous 
lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  mouth  of  Tanais  or  Don  is 
clearly  the  boundary  which  should  be  taken.  In  all  these 
lands  the  Mediterranean  and  its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from 
Asia.  But  the  northern  parts  of  the  two  continents  really 
form  one  geographical  whole,  the  boundary  between 
thein  being  one  merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central 
mass  of  land,  stretchiug  right  across  the  inland  parts  of 
the  two  continents,  sends  forth  a  system  of  peninsulas 
and  islands,  to  the  north  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the 
peninsular  lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins. 
Alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  southern  or  penin- 
sular part  of  the  continent  is  cut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
Thepenin-  brokcu.     Thus  the  southern  part  of  Europe  consists  of 

sulaa  of  •  1  p    o        •  7      7  1         T 

Europe       the  thrcc  oTeat  peninsulas  of  /Spam,  Italy,  and  what 

and  Asia.  .7 

we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece.  These  answer 
in  some  sort  to  the  tliree  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arabia,  India,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  But  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historicallj' 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, the  land  known  as  Asia  Minor.  In  the  northern 
part  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas ;  but  those  in  Asia  have 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  from  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  while  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  which  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  form- 
ing a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.  We  may  thus 
say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  peiiui- 
sular  regions,  north  and  south,  with  a  great  unbroken 
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mass  of  land  between  them.  But  there  are  some  parts  chap. 
of  Europe  which  seem  as  it  were  connecting  links  be-  ' — • — ' 
tween  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.  Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
from  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.  But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.  Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.  We  might 
almost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  Gaul  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe  lies  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones  and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.  The  British 
Islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.  In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
the  connecting  links  which  bind  them  together. 

§  2.  Effect  of  Geography  on  History. 
Now  this  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Beginning 
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Europe  has  had  its  direct  eiiect  on  their  history.     We  in  the 

European 

might  almost  take  for  granted  that  the  history  of  Europe  i>eninsui.wi 
should  beofin  in  the  two  more  eastern  amonir  the  three 
great  southern  peninsulas.      Of  these  two,  Italy  and 
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Greece,  each  has  its  own  character.  Greece,  though  it 
is  the  part  of  Europe  which  Ues  nearest  to  Asia,  is  in 
a  certain  sense  the  most  European  of  European  lands. 
The  characteristic  of  Europe  is  to  be  more  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands  and  inland  seas  than  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World.  And  Greece,  the  peninsula  itself  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  are  fuller  of  islands  and  promontories 
and  inland  seas  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  the  central  land  of  all  southern 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  the  land  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  Greece 
should  be  the  part  of  Europe  in  which  all  that  is  most 
distinctively  European  first  grew  up  and  influenced  other 
lands.  And  so,  if  any  one  land  or  city  among  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  was  to  rule  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  in  Italy, 
as  the  central  land,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  place  of  dominion.  The  destinies  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
thus  impressed  on  them  by  their  geographical  position. 
If  we  turn  to  recorded  history,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
working  out  of  the  consequences  of  these  physical  facts. 
Greece  was  the  first  part  of  Europe  to  become  civilized 
and  to  play  a  part  in  history  ;  but  it  was  Italy,  and  in 
Italy  it  was  the  most  central  city,  Eome,  which  came  to 
have  the  dominion  over  the  civilized  world  of  early 
times — that  is,  over  the  lands  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  two  peninsulas  have,  each  in  its  own 
way,  ruled  and  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  as  no 
other  parts  have  done.  All  the  other  parts  have  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  subjects  or  disciples.  The 
eflect  of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is 
Advance  of  also  marked  in  the  stages  by  which  Eome  advanced 

the  Roman  ..  -.yrT 

dominion,    to  the  general  dommion  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 
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She  first  subdued  Italy;  then  she  had  to  strive  for  chap. 
the  mastery  with  her  great  rival  Carthage,  a  city  ~ — ^-— - 
which  held  nearly  the  same  central  position  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  which  she  herself 
did  on  the  northern.  Then  she  subdued,  step  by  step, 
the  peninsulas  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  other  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean — European,  Asiatic,  and 
African.  Into  the  central  division  of  Europe  she  did  not 
press  far,  never  having  any  firm  or  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube.  Into  Northern  Eu- 
rope, properly  so  called,  her  power  never  reached  at  all. 
But  she  subdued  the  lands  which  we  have  seen  act  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  different  parts  of 
Europe,  namely  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
Thus  the  Eoman  Empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Gaul  and  Britain.  For  the  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  possession  of  Gaul  naturaUy 
led  to  the  possession  of  Britain. 

In  this  way  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Effect  of 
and  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  were  affected  graphical 
by  the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  them- 
selves.   The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  European 
lands,  when  they  came  to  share  in  that  importance  which 
once  belonged  to  Greece  and  Italy  only.     Thus  Ger-  Germany, 
many,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  Europe,  came  at 
one  time  to  fill  something  like  the  same  position  which 
Italy  had  once  held.     It  came  to  be  the  country  which 
had  to  do  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  and  even  to  be  a  ruling  power  over  some  of 
them.     So,  as  France  became  the  chief  state  of  Gaul,  it  Franc*, 
took  upon  it  something  like  the  old  position  of,Gaul  as 
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CHAP,     a  means  of  communication  between  the  different  parts 
^-T-- — ;'   of  Western  Europe.     Meanwhile,  as  the  Scandinavian 

Spain  and  ••■  ' 

n^tt  ^^^  Spanish  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  a  marked 
way  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  each  of  them  has 
often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own,  having  much 
less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long  time  the  case 
with  our  own  island.  Britain  was  looked  on  as  lying 
outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  position  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  when  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  other  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Spain  on  the  Ocean  led  Portugal  and  Castile 
to  be  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  following  their  example,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 

The  coio-     mark  and  Sweden  to  some  extent.    But  an  Italian  colony 

nizing 

powers.  beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  English  colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  has  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  has  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  position 
has  almost  whoUy  cut  it  off  both  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 

Thus  we  see  how,  in  all  these  ways,  both  in 
earlier  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country 
has    been    influenced   by   its   geography.     No    doubt 
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the   history   of    each    country   has   also   been   largely     chap. 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have  ' — ■ — 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  influence 

of  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  had  character, 
something  directly  to  do  with  forming  the  national 
character,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  had  an  influence  upon 
it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  working 
and  showing  itself.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
other  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greece  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
different  nations  Mdiose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
likeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out  of 
several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

§  3.  Geogra2)hical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as 
influenced  by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced 
by  geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of 
nations  and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only 
so  far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And 
it  will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure 
or  controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great 
results  of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  dis- 
position of  the  great  European  races  is  needful  as  an 
introduction  to  the  changes  which  historical  causes  have 
wrought  in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  gf  Europe. 
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CHAP.  In   European  ethnology  one  main  feature  is  that 
■ — '  the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
nings of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  palpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  division  of  the  world.     Whether  we  look  at 
Europe  now,  or  whether  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  glimmerings,  it  is  pre- 
Euiopean    eminently  an  Aryan  continent.     Everything  non-Aryan 
continent,    ig  at  oucc  marked   as  exceptional.      We    cannot   say 
this    of    Asia,   where,    among   several    great   ethnical 
elements,  none  is  so  clearly  predominant  as  the  Aryan 
element  is  in  Europe.     There  are  in  Europe  non-Aryan 
elements,  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Aryan  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  asshnilated  to  the 
Non-.^ryan  prevailiufy  Aryan  mass.     The  earlier  non-Aryan  element 

remnants.      ^  c  j  ^ 

consists  of  the  remnants  which  still  remain  of  the 
races  which  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Europe, 
and  which  they  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non- Aryan 
races  which  have  made  their  way  into  Europe  within 
historical  times,  and  in  their  case  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion has  been  much  less  complete.  It  follows  almost 
naturally  from  the  position  of  Europe  that  the  primaival 
non-Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in  the 
north,  while  the  later  or  intrusive  non- Aryan  element 
has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  peninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non- Aryan  tongue  of 
the  Basque  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe  the  non-Aryan  tongue  of  the  Fins  and  Laps 
still  survives.  The  possible  relations  of  these  tongues 
either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non-Aryan  tongues 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of  i)urely 
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philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  historical  chap. 
geography.  But  historical  geography  is  touched  by  ■ — ■ — 
the  probability,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty,  that 
the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the 
primitive  races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe 
at  the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
that  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  prae-Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  with  great  probability,  extend  Extent  of 
over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  Basques, 
far  north  as  our  own  island.  Their  possible  connexion 
with  the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly 
concerns  us.  The  probability  that  they  were  themselves 
preceded  by  an  earlier  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us 
not  at  all.  The  earliest  historical  inhabitants  of  south- 
western Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the 
surviving  remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of 
Iberians  and  LKjurians,  fill  a  not  unimportant  place 
in  European  history. 

When  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  order  of 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  settie- 

T-1  IT  1  •  •  •  nients. 

Europe  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  point  of  time. 
The  members  of  the  great  race  which,  in  its  many 
subdivisions,  contains  the  Greehs,  the  Italians^  and  the  Greeks  uua 
nations  more  immediately  akin  to  them,  are  the  first 
among  the  European  Aryans  to  show  themselves  in  the 
light  of  history  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  were  actually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 
It  may  be  that,  while  they  were  pressing  through 
the   Mediterranean   peninsulas    and   islands,  ,the    Celts  ceits. 
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CHAP,  were  pushing  their  way  through  the  solid  central 
' — ^ — •  land  of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  the  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarm  which  made  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean.  Partially  in  Spain,  more  thoroughly  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or  assimi- 
lated the  earlier  inhabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of  later  conquerors,  have  been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.  Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probability  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  historic  times  we  find 
on  the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  bac^kward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  westward 
journey.  Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  their  history,  we  find  the  Celts  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  J3sis  to 
the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even' here  they  are  not  exclusive  possessors  ;  they  share 
the  land  with  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.  After  them  came  the 
Teutonic  races,  which  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the  east ; 
and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on  the 
map,  must  have  come  the  vast  family  of  the  Slavonic 
and  slaves,  uatious.      But    the   migrations    of    the    Teutons   and 
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Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  range  of  chap 
recorded  history.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Teutons  - — ■ — 
shows  them  in  their  central  German  land,  already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Ehine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old  settlers  on  its  left  bank.  The  long 
wanderings  of  the  various  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  and  western  lands,  are  all 
matters  of  history.  So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle- 
ment in  the  British  Islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
leave  them  as  a  mere  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.  And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  also 
are  the  later  stages  of  the  process  which  made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic,  But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  which  are  historical;  we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non- Aryan  Fins  ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.  But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  lies  yet  i.ithua- 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which,  in  a  purely  philo- 
logical view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
fast  vanishing  group  which  still  survives  in  Lithuania  and 
the  neighbouring  lands.  Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  M^e  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European  tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  either  at  the  date  when 
they  came  thither  or  at  the  road  by  which  they  came. 

These  races  then,  Aryan   and  non- Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.     The  i;emnants 
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of  the  older  noii- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 
must  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 
geography.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  other 
movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history, 
both  movements  among  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 
and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aryan  nations.  Thus  the 
Greek  colonies  and  the  conquests  of  the  hellenized 
Macedonians  hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  partly  by  displacement,  partly  by 
assimilation.  The  conquests  of  Eome,  and  the  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Eoman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  the  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.  The  process  indeed  was 
opposite  in  the  two  cases.  The  Eoman  conqueror 
assimilated  the  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  was  himself  assimilated  by  those  whom 
he  conquered.  Britain  and  the  Ehenish  and  Danubian 
lands  stand  out  as  marked  exceptions.  The  Slavonic 
settlements  in  the  East  wrought  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
regions,  once  Elyrian  or  Thracian — that  is,  most  likely, 
more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks — are  now 
wholly  Slavonic.  Lastly  come  the  incursions  on  Euro- 
Non- Aryan  peau  lauds  made  by  non-Aryan  settlers  in  historic  times. 
Their  results  have  been  widely  different  in  different 
cases.  The  Semitic  Saracens  settled  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  bringing  with  them  and  after  them  their  African 
converts,  men  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the 
island.  These  non- Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.  The 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
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some  degree  of  assimilation  must  also  have  taken  place,     chap. 
Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern  Europe,  "— ~" — 
of  those   nations   which   we   may   group   together   as 
Turanian.     We  need  not  discuss  the  abstract  propriety 
of  that  name ;    for  our    purposes   it    is    a    convenient 
negative  name  for  whatever  in  European  and  Western 
Asiatic  history  is  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic.     Among 
Turanian  invaders   in   this  sense,  the  Huns  of  Attila 
have  left  only  a  name.     The  more   lasting  settlement 
of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how  far  by  displacement, 
how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.     Cha- 
zars,   Patzinaks,  a    crowd    of  other   barbarian   races, 
have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence.     The  Bulgarians, 
originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  been  assimilated  Turanian. 
by    their   Slavonic    subjects.      The   Finnish   Magyars 
have  received   a    political  and   religious  assimilation ; 
their   kingdom    became    a   member   of    the   common- 
wealth  of  Christian  Europe,    though    they   still   keep 
their   old   Turanian    language.      The   latest    intruders 
of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  still   remain  as   they  were 
when   they   first   came,    aliens    on   Aryan   and  Chris- 
tian ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of  assimilation 
the  other  way ;  the  Ottoman  Turks   are    an  artificial 
nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the  constant  incor- 
poration  of  European   renegades   who    have    thrown 
aside  the  speech,    the  creed,    and  the   civilization,  of 
Europe. 


• 
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CHAPTEE  IT. 

GREECE  AND  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

(^HAp  §  1.     The  Eastern  or  Greek  Peninsula. 

'Tr~^ —  The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
i^ticsofthe  chronoloD^ical  order,  must  besfin  with  the  most  eastern 

Eastern  ^  '  o 

peninsula.  q£  ^^iQ  three  peniusulas  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  the  truest  history  of  the  world, 
began.  It  was  in  the  insular  and  peninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  jEgaean  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civilization  were  taken ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
political  life.  But  Greece  or  HeUas,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern 
peninsula,  though  it  is  its  leading  and  characteristic  part . 
As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers  south- 
wards from  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it  be- 
comes at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece  indeed  and  the  neighbouring  lands  form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Strabo,^  a  series  of 
peninsulas  within  peninsulas.     It  is  not  easy   to   find 

^  See  the  first  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  (vol.  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsulas  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  Peloponnfisos,  and  he  enlai'ges  on  the 
general  character  of  the  countiy  as  made  up  of  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. 
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a  name  for  the  whole  region,  as  it  stretches  far  beyond  chap. 
any  limits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  -  ' 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  chiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  peninsula.  Latterly  it  has  more 
commonly  been  called  the  Balkan  peninsula,  from  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps 
of  Western  Europe,  which  spans  it  from  sea  to  sea.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  as  nearly 
answering  to  the  European  part  of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  when  its  seat  of  government  was 
at  Byzantion,  Constantinople,  or  New  Eome. 

Takinjij   the    great   ranjjje  of  mountains  which  di-  it*  chief 

1    T->  1  1  divisions. 

vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the"  lands  which  are  cut  off*  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Aljys  and  the  range  of 
llaimos  or  Balkan.  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  "and  its 
great  gulf  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
region,  all  that  lies  north  of  the  uEgsean  sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe  ;  it  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsular  lands  to  the  south. 
Still  the  boundary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in  Greek  history. 

c  2 
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^^^-  But  when  we  get  beyond  the  mountains,  into  the  valley 
'  '  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands  which,  except- 
ing a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have  hardly  come 
at  all  under  Greek  influences  till  quite  modern  times. 
This  region  between  Haimos  and  the  more  strictly  Greek 
lands  takes  in  Thrace,  Paionia,  and  lUyria  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  Of  these,  Thrace  and  Illyria,  having  a 
sea  coast,  received  many  Greek  colonies,  especially  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gaean  and  on  the  Projxmtis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Thracian  part  of  this  region, 
as  bordering  on  these  more  distinctly  Grecian  seas, 
became  more  truly  a  part  of  the  Grecian  world  than 
the  other  lands  to  the  west  of  it.  Yet  geographically 
Thrace  and  Thrace  is  uiore  widely  cut  off  from  Greece  than  Illyria  is. 

Illyria.  .  "^  •' 

For  there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  off  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece,  Macedonia,  and  EpeiYos.  There  is  here 
no  very  marked  break  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  but  the 
^g£ean  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersonesos,  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  Chalkidike.  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Illyrian  side  unless  we  reckon 
the  mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos.  This  last 
point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earlier  Greek 
colonization  in  those  regions,  and  it  has  become  a  still 
more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond    Chalkidike    to    the    west,    the    specially 
Greek   peninsula   projects   to   the   south,    being   itself 
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again  composed  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas.     The     chap 
Amhrakian    Gulf  on   the   west  and  the  Pagasaian  on  ^^^    ' 
the    east    fence    off    a    peninsula   to    the    south,    by  ^^"^enin"^ 
which  the   more   purely  Greek   lands   are    fenced   off  ^"^*^* 
from   Macedonia,  Epeiros,  and    Thessaly.     Within  this 
peninsula  again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from    Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.     This  again  shuts  out  to  the  west  Akarnania, 
Aitolia,  and  some  other  of  the   more   backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.     Thus  Phokis,  Boidtia,  and 
Attica   form   a   great   promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects    as  a   further   promontory  to   the    south-east, 
while  the  erreat  peninsula  of  Peloponnesos — itself  made  Peiopon- 
up    on    its    eastern    and    southern    sides   of    smaller 
peninsulas — is    joined   on   by  the   narrow  isthmus   of 
Oorinth.     In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros,  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.     And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  Peloponnesos  we 
reach  the  innermost  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 


^  2.    Insula?'  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
called  Continuous  Hellas  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  cou- 

„  .       .       tinuoui 

colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  HeUae, 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern  Europe. 
But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a  part  of 
•continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of  the  iEgsean, 
Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so  thickly  strewed 
with  Greek  colonies  as  to  form,  if  not  part  of  continuous 
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Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world.  The 
western  coast,  as  it  is  less  peninsular,  is  also  less  insular, 
and  the  islands  on  the  western  side  of  Greece  did  not 
reach  the  same  importance  as  those  on  the  eastern  side. 
Still  they  too,  the  Ionian  islands  of  modern  geography, 
form  in  every  sense  a  part  of  Greece.  To  the  north 
of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  there  are  only  detached  Greek 
colonies,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  islands ; 
but  all  the  islands  of  the  ^giean  are,  during  historical 
times,  as  much  part  of  Greece  as  the  mainland. 
One  island  on  each  side,  Leuhas  on  the  west  and  the 
greater  island  of  Euhoia  on  the  east,  might  almost  be 
counted  as  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather 
than  islands.  To  the  south  the  long  narrow  island  of 
Crete  forms  a  sort  of  barrier  between  Greek  and  bar- 
barian seas.  It  is  the  most  southern  of  the  purely 
Greek  lands.  Sicily  to  the  west  and  Cypnis  to  the 
east  received  many  Greek  colonies,  but  they  never 
became  purely  Greek  in  the  same  way  as  Crete  and  the 
islands  to  the  north  of  it. 

But,  besides  the  European  peninsulas  and  the  islands^ 
part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the  im- 
mediate Greek  world,  though  not  strictly  of  continuous 
Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia  Minor  cannot  be 
separated  from  Europe  either  in  its  geography  or  in  its 
history.  With  its  central  mass  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do ;  but  its  coasts  form  a  part  of  the  Greek  world,  and 
its  .^gaean  coast  was  only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than 
Greece  itself  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by 
nations  which,  like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece, 
were  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
.^gasan  coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the 
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sea,  of  peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to     chap. 

the  shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.     All  these  shores   — ■ — ' 

therefore   received   Greek   colonies.     The   islands   and 

the  most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 

by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities. 

But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 

even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 

as  the  islands.     When  we  pass  from  the  ^gaean  coast 

of    Asia   to   the   other    two    sides   of    the    peninsula, 

to  its   northern  coast   washed  by  the   Euxine  and  its 

southern    coast    washed    by    the    Mediterranean,   we 

have    passed    out    of    the    immediate    Greek    world. 

Greek   colonies   are    found   on   favourable   spots  here 

and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast,  as  a  whole,  is 

barbarian. 

§  3.     Ethnology  of  the  Easteim  Peninsula. 

The   immediate  Greek   world   then,  as  opposed  to  The 
the   outlying   Greek   colonies,   consists   of  the   shores  and  the 

kindred 

of  the  -^gajan  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between  races, 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea.  Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  iniiabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.  But  it  would  further  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks, 
races  which  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
the  Greeks,  and  of  whom  the  Greeks  were  simply 
the  foremost  and  most  fortunate.  Their  higher 
developement  was  doubtless  greatly  favoured  by  the 
geographical  nature  of  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied. But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
nearer   and   the   more   remote   neighbours  oi  Greece. 
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CHAP.     It   is   hardly   necessary   for   our    present   purpose    to 

^ — ' — "  determine  whether   the   Greeks  had   or   had  not  any 

connexion  with  Thracians,  European   or  Asiatic,  with 

Phrygians  and  Lydians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

All  these  were  in  Greek  eyes  simply  Barbarians,  but 

Nations      modem  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kindred 

more  re-  . 

mote,  but    With  the  Grcck  nation  nearer  than  the  share  which  both 

probably 

kindred,  have  in  the  common  Aryan  stock.  We  need  not  settle 
here  whether  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  geographical 
district  which  we  have  marked  out  were,  or  were  not, 
kinsmen  in  this  sense ;  but  with  some  among  them  the 
question  assumes  a  deeper  interest  and  a  nearer  approach 

niyrians  to  Certainty.  The  great  Illyrian  race,  of  whom  the 
Albanians  or  Skipetar  are  the  modern  representa- 
tives, a  race  which  has  been  so  largely  displaced  by 
Slaves  at  one  end  and  assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the 
other,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with 
the  Greeks  than  that  which  they  both  share  with  Celts 
and  Teutons.  When  we  come  to  the  lands  which  are 
yet  more  closely  connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geo- 
graphical position  and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes 
clearer  still.  We  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  close 
connexion  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations  which 
bordered    on   Greece    immediately    to    the    north    in 

Epeiros,     Edciros   and    Macedonia,   as    well   as   with    some   at 

sidiy.and'  Icast  of  those  which  they  found  occupying  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  the  ^gaean,  as  well  as  in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  Greeks  and  Italians,  with  the  nations 
immediately  connected  with  them,  clearly  belong  to 
one,  and  that  a  well  marked,  division  of  the  Aryan 
family.  Their  kindred  is  shown  alike  by  the  evi- 
dence of  language  and  by  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which   in   all   ages   they   received   Greek   civilization. 
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Into   more   minute    inquiries   as   to   these   matters   it     chap. 
is   hardly   our  province   to   go  here.      It   is   perhaps  "     •      ' 
enough   to  say  that   the   Pelasgian   name,  which   has  Peiasgians. 
given   rise   to   so   much    speculation,    seems   to   have 
been  used  by  the  Greeks  themselves  in  a  very  vague 
way,  much  as  the  word  Saxon   is   used   among  our- 
selves.^    It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  form  any  theories 
about    the   matter.      Sometimes    the    Peiasgians  seem 
to   be   spoken   of  simply   as    Old-Hellenes,   sometimes 
as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Hellenes.     Whether  the 
Hellenes,  on  their  entering  into  Greece,  found  the  land  The  Greek 

nation. 

held  by  earlier  mhabitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non- 
Aryan,  is  a  curious  and  interesting  speculation,  but  one 
which  does  not  concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  that,  as  far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can 
carry  us,  we  find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  brand  i 
of  the  Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  all  other  nations, 
of  various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as 
well  defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  off, 
as  it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Greek  and  barbarian  are  from  the 
beginning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  different  Greek  writers  some- 
times in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

^  [There  is  evidence  which  connects  the  Peiasgians  in  a  stricter 
sense  with  (1)  Thessaly,  where  their  name  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  Pelasgidtis,  (2)  Attica,  (3)  Crete.] 
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CHAP.  §  4.     The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 


The  Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comes  from 


Neighbouring  Lands. 

;ure  of  Greek  geogn 
map  of  the  Homeric  catalogue.^  Wliatever  may  be  the  historic 
value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear  that 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Hiad  must  repre- 
sent a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a  map  of  Greece 
so  different  from  the  map  of  Greece  at  any  later  time 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can  have  been  invented 
at  any  later  time.  We  have  in  fact  a  map  of  Greece  at 
a  time  earlier  than  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign 
certain  names  and  dates.  Within  the  range  of  Greece 
itself  the  various  Greek  races  often  changed  their 
settlements,  displacing  or  conquering  earlier  Greek 
settlers ;  and  the  different  states  which  they  formed 
often  changed  their  boundaries  by  bringing  other 
states  into  subjection  or  depriving  them  of  parts  of 
their  territory.  The  Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a 
wholly  different  arrangement  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  nation  from  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of 
historic  times.  The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which 
were  afterwards  so  famous,  are  hardly  known ;  the 
name  of  Hellenes  itself  belongs  only  to  a  small  district. 
Tribal  di-  The  uamcs  for  the  whole  people  are  Achaians,  Ar- 
Homeric  geiaus  [Argos  seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and 
Danaoi,  the  last  a  name  which  goes  quite  out  of  use 
in  historic  times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west 
is  narrower  than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akarna7iia  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
then  a  Greek  land  at  all.     It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as 

^  [For  Homeric  geography  see  further  Mr.  Monro's  article  in 
English  Historical  Hevieto,  i.  43  sqq.^ 


Greece. 
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Epeiros  or  the  mainland/  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the  chap. 
possessions  of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  ~  ■ — ' 
Kephallenia  2ii\(\  Ithake .  The  islands  to  the  north,  Leukas 
and  Korkyra,  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thesprotians  in 
Epeiros  are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the  Greek  nation.  The 
Aitolians  appear  as  a  Greek  people,  and  so  do  most  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  only  their  position 
and  relative  importance  is  often  different  from  what  it 
was  afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  examples  out  of 
many,  the  Lohrians,  who,  in  historic  times,  appear  both 
on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  appear 
in  the  catalogue  in  their  northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.     The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  Groupings 

^  ^  of  cities. 

historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 

in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 

principalities  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  later  history. 

Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find   Orchomenos   as 

the  second  city  of  a  confederation   of  which    Thebes 

is  the  first.     In  the   catalogue   Orchomenos   and   the 

neighbouring   city  Aspledon  form  a  separate  division, 

distinct   from   Boidtia.     Euboia   forms  a  whole ;    and, 

what   is   specially   to  be   noticed,   Attica,  as   a  land, 

is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  Athens, 

with  Salamis   as  a  kind   of  dependency.     Peloponne- 

sos  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 

^  "HTTcipos  is  simply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gradually  to 
mean  a  particular  countiy.  We  may  compju-e  the  use  of  '  terra 
firma  '  in  Soutli  America.  In  the  catalogue  (Iliad,  ii.  620-635),  . 
after  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read  :  ot  r  "Hircipov  ?x°'''  '■7^'  a-vritripai!  €V€fiovro.  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwards  cjdled  Akarnauia.  It  was  remarked  at  a  later 
time  that  the  Akarnanians  wei'e  the  only  people  of  Gieece  who  did 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  ■ 
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anything  in  later  times.  The  ruhng  city  is  Mykene, 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while  his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 
Corinth,  Kleonai,  Sikyon,  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  The 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argos.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  into 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  later  times. 
And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greek  world  is 
clearly  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic  period. 

The  catalogue  also  helps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
of  the  ^gsean  islands  and  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Extent  of    coasts  of  thc  ^gasau  sea.     We  see  the  extent  which 
nization.      Grcck  colouizatiou  had  already  reached.     It  had  as  yet 
taken  in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  ^g£ean.     Crete 
was  already  Greek ;  so  were  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.    The  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events  of 
the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest  of 
Lesbos  is  distinctly  marked.     In  Asia,  besides  Trojans 
TheAsiatic  and   Davdanlans,   we    find    PeUisqians    as   a   distinct 

Catalogue.  t^  i  •  -i         •  t-»  • 

people,  as  also  Paphlagomans,  Mysians,  Phrygians, 
Maionians,  /variant,  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  MgsesLii  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Paionians,  names 
familiar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Thracians  in  Asia  is  implied 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  ^gajan  are  men- 
tioned only  incidentally.    Everything  leads  us  to  believe 
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that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic,  with  which     chap 
we  are  now  concerned,  was,  at   this   earliest   time  of  '      ■      ' 
which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by  various  races 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  each  other.     The  islands 
were  largely  Karian,^  but  the   Phoenicians,  a   Semitic  Phoenician 

c     J  '  ^  and  Greek 

people  from  the  eastern  coast   of  the  Mediterranean,  settie- 

r       r  '    ments  m 

had  planted  colonies  in  several  of  them.  But  Karians  t^e  islands, 
and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun  to  give  way  to  Greek 
settlements.  The  same  rivalry  in  short  between  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians  must  have  gone  on  in  the  earliest  times 
in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egsean  which  went  on  in  historic 
times  in  the  greater  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily. 

§  5.     Change  from  Homeric  to  Historic  Greece. 

The  state  of  things  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
changes  which  still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.  According  to  received  tra-  changes  in 
dition,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  J.^^^' 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnesos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  older  Achaian  inhabitants.  Mykene  from  this  time 
loses  its  importance ;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon, 
become  Dorian  cities ;  Sparta  gradually  wins  the 
domhiion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or  Achaian, 
within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia.  To  the  west 
of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of  Messene,  which  is 
the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there  was  as  yet  no 
city   so   called.     As  part  of  the  same   movement,  an 

^  [Note  that  Milfetos,  tlie  only  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  appears  there  as  a  Karian  to¥(p.] 
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CHAP.  Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  Elis  on  the 
—  ''~^  west  coast  of  Peloponnesos.  Elis  again  was  at  this 
time  the  name  of  a  district  only  ;  the  cities  both  of 
Messene  and  Elis  are  of  much  later  date.  First  Argos, 
and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their  fellow- 
Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos.  Histori- 
cal Peloponnesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities,  chiefly 
Dorian,  of  the  Argolic  Akte  or  peninsula,  together  with 
Corinth  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara,  a  Dorian  outpost 
beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakonike,  the  district  im- 
mediately subject  to  Sparta,  with  a  boundary  towards 
Argos  which  shifted  as  Sparta  advanced  and  Argos 
went  back  ;  (iii)  of  Messene,  which  was  conquered  by 
Sparta  before  the  age  of  contemporary  history,  and  was 
again  separated  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  (iv)  of  Elis, 
with  the  border-districts  between  it  and  MessOne ;  (v)  of 
the  Achaian  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf ; 
(vi)  of  the  inland  country  of  Arkadia.  The  relations 
among  these  districts  and  the  several  cities  within  them 
often  fluctuated,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  map  of 
Peloponnesos  did  not  greatly  change  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  till  the  later  days  of  the  third. 
Changes  in  Accordiug  to  the  reccivcd  traditions,  migrations  of 
GreelT"  the  Same  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  beginning  of 
contemporary  history.  Thus  Thessaly,  whose  different 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,^  is 
said  to  have  suflered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotians.  They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruling  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 

'  [But  the  name  Thessaly  is  not  found  in  Homer,  though  Thes- 
salos,  its  eponymous  hero,  is  mentioned  in  Iliad  ii.  679.] 
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l>emns\ilsL  of  Magnesia  Sind  the 'Phthiotic  A  chaia.  It  is  chap. 
certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in  the  '  ■  ' 
background,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is  much 
less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  There 
is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a  migration  out  of 
Thessaly  into  Boiotia ;  but  in  historic  times  Orchomenos 
no  longer  appears  as  a  separate  state  ;  it  becomes  the 
second  city  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy,  yielding  the  first 
place  to  Thebes  with  great  unwillingness.  The  Lokrians 
also  now  appear  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  as  well  as  on 
the  sea  of  Euboia.  And  the  land  to  the  west  of  Aitolia. 
so  vaguely  spoken  of  in  the  catalogue,  has  become  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  people  under  the  name  of  Akarnania. 
The  Corinthian  colonies  along  this  coast,  the  city  ol' 
Ambrakia,  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Leukas,  the 
great  island  of  Korkyra,  colonies  whose  foundation  is 
placed  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  come  almost  within 
the  time  of  trustworthy  history.  They  are  not  Greek 
in  the  catalogue  ;  they  are  Greek  when  we  first  heai" 
of  them  in  history.  Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost 
of  continuous  Hellas  on  the  mainland,  as  Korkyra 
was  long  the  most  northern  Greek  island.  Beyond 
these  are  only  outlying  Greek  settlements,  mostly  of 
much  later  date,  on  the  Illyrian  coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Greece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesos,  make 
the  main  differences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars.  During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  changes  in 
centuries  before  Christ  there  were  constant  changes  in  *  '  *™"** 
political  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one  another ; 
but  there  were  not  many  changes  which  greatly  affected 
the  geography.  Cities  were  constantly  brought  in  sub- 
jection to  one  another,  and  were  again  relieved  from 
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CHAP,  the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  two  new 
^^glj^  Peloponnesiaii  cities,  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  were 
869.  founded.     In   Boiotia   again,  Plataia  and    Orchomenos 

were  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  Thebes  itself  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander ;  but  these  cities  were  after- 
wards rebuilt.  In  Peloponnesos  Mykene  was  destroyed 
B.C.  468.  by  the  Argeians  at  an  earlier  time,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 
But  most  of  these  changes  do  not  affect  geography,  as 
they  did  not  involve  any  change  in  the  seats  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Greek  name.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  that  of  the  foundation  of  Messene,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  separation  of  the  old  Messenian 
territory  from  Sparta,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  a  new  or  restored  division  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  6.     The  Greek  Colonies. 

The  It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days  re- 

colonies,  prescutcd  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of  contem- 
porary history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gtean 
became  Greek,  and  that  Greek  colonies  were  planted 
on  the  jEgaean  coast  of  Asia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
southern  islands  were  already  Greek  at  the  time  of  the 
catalogue,  while  some  of  the  northern  ones,  Thasos, 
Lemnos,  and  others,  did  not  become  Greek  till  times  to 
which  we  can  give  approximate  dates,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifth  centuries.  During  this  period,  at  some  time 
Ijefore  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  Mgsi?a\  coast  of 
Colonies      Asia  had  become  fringed  with  Greek  cities,  Dorian  to 

ill  AfliA 

the  south,  Aiolian  to  the  north,  Ionian  between  the 
two.  The  story  of  the  Trojan  war  itself  is  most 
likely  a  legendary  account  of  the  beginning  of  these 
settlements  ;  and  this  may  make  us  think  that  the 
Greek  colonization  of  this  coast  began  in  the  north,  in 
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the  lands  bordering  on  the  Hellespont.     At  all  events,     chap. 
by  the  eighth  century  these  settlements  had  made  the   — ■ — ' 
Asiatic  coast  and  the  islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a 
most  important  part,  not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but 
we  may  almost  say  of  Greece  itself.     The  Ionian  cities,  Their  early 
above  all,  Smyrna,  Ephesos,  Miletos,  and  the  islands  of  ''*^"®''** 
Chios  and  Samos,^  were  among  the  greatest  of  Greek 
cities,  more  flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European 
Greece.     Mil^tos,  above  all,  was  famous  for  the  number 
of  colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.     But,  if 
the  day  of  greatness  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  came  before 
that  of  the  European  Greeks,  they  were  also  the  first  to 
come  under  the  power  of  the  Barbarians.     In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  came  under  the  power,  first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  Lydian 
then  of  their  Persian  conquerors,  who  subdued  several  Persiiui 
of  the  islands  also.     It  was  this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks   to   the  Barbarians  which   led    to  the  Persian 
war,  with  which  the  most  brilliant  time  in  the  history 
of  European  Greece  begins.     We  thus  know  the  Asiatic 
cities  only  in  the  days  of  their  decline.     The  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  also  sprinkled  with  Greek  coioni 
cities,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  thick  together  as  those  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the  three- fingered  penin- 
sula of  Chalkidike,  which  became  a  thoroughly  Greek 
land.      Some  of  these  colonies  in  Thrace,  as  Olynthos 
and  Potidaia,  play  an  important  part  in  Greek  history, 
and  two  among  them  fill  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     Thei'me,  under  its  later  name  of  Thessalonike,  Thermfi 
has  kept  on  its  importance  under  all  changes  down  to  our  %zanu. 
own  time.     And  Byzantion,  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 

^  [In  the  Iliad  Samos  means  Snmothrace,  in  the  Odyaaey  it  means 
Kephall^nia.]  , 
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CHAP      rose  higher  still,  becoming'  under  the  form  of  Constanti- 
II.  ^  '^ 

^^ — "        noiAe,  the  transplanted  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Eome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken  of 
can  hardly  be  counted  as  parts  of  continuous  Hellas, 
but  they  may  be  all  counted  as  coming  within  the  imme- 
diate Greek  world.  They  were  planted  in  lands  so  near 
to  the  mother-country,  and  they  lay  so  near  to  one 
another,  that  the  whole  region  round  the  ^gaean  may 
be  looked  on  as  more  or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some 
parts  were  wholly  Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influ- 
ences were  predominant.  But,  during  this  same  period 
More  dis-  of  distant  enterprise,  between  the  time  of  the  Homeric 
nies.  catalogue  and  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek 

settlements  were  made  in  far  more  distant  lands.  All 
of  course  came  within  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean 
world;  no  Greek  ever  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Herakles  to  found  settlements  on  the  Ocean.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  coast  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of 
the  Euxine  was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies. 
These  outposts  of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually  con- 
quered l)y  Barbarians,  almost  always  remained  Greek ; 
they  kept  their  Greek  language  and  manners,  and  they 
often  spread  them  to  some  extent  among  their  Barbarian 
neighbours.  But  it  was  not  often  that  any  large  tract  of 
country  in  these  more  distant  lands  became  so  thoroughly 
Greek  as  the.  ^gaean  coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may 
say  however  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies 
were  planted,  which  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in 
another  chapter.  All  Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really 
become  a  Greek  land,  though  not  till  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Eomans.  But  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  the 
Latins,  Etruscans,  and  other  nations  of  Italy,  were  too 
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strong  for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in  those  parts,     chap. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek  colonies  had  coiordes" 
spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  far  north  as  Epi-  Ha*driatic. 
damnos.     The  more  northern  colonies  on  the  coast  and 
among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ulyrian  Epidauros,  Fourth 
Pharos,  Black  Korkyra,  and  others,  were   among   the  bT.  ""^ 
latest  efforts  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  further  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  Phoenician 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities  of 
Carthage,  Utica,  and  others.  They  had  also  settlements 
in  southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside  the  straits  and 
on  the  Ocean.  This  is  Gades  or  Cadiz,  which  has  kept 
its  name  and  its  unbroken  position  as  a  great  city  from 
an  earlier  time  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The 
Greeks  therefore  could  not  colonize  in  these  parts. 
In  the  great  islands  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were 
both  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies,  and  there  was  a 
long  struggle  between  the  settlers  of  the  two  nations. 
In  Egypt  again,  though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers, 
yet  there  were  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense. 
That  is,  there  were  no  independent  Greek  common- 
wealths. Thus  the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  lay  open  to  Greek  colonization 
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CHAP,  was  the  land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of 
Carthage.  In  that  land  accordingly  several  Greek 
cities  were  planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous 
sp^n.''"'*  Kyrene.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  arose  the  great 
Massaiia.  louian  city  of  Massalia  or  Marseilles,  which,  like  the 
Phoenician  Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its  prosperity 
down  to  our  own  time.  Massalia  became  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means  of  spreading 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in  those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Colonies      westcm,  northern,  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  of 
Euxine.      which  those  best  worth  remembering  are  the   city  of 
Chersonesos   in  the   peninsula  called  the   Tauric  Cher- 
sonesos,  now  Crimea,  and  those  of  Sinope  and  Trapezous 
on   the  southern   coast.     Chersonesos   and  Trapezous 
above  all  deserve  notice  as  being  two  specially  abiding 
seats   of  Greek   influence.       Chersonesos,    under    the 
name  of  Cherson,  remained  an  independent  Greek  com- 
monwealth longer    than  any  other,  and  Trapezous  or 
Trehizond  became  the  seat  of  Greek-speaking  Emperors, 
who  outlived  those  of  Constantinople.     Speaking  gene- 
rally then,  we  may  say  that,  in  the  most  famous  times  of 
European  Greece,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars,  the  whole  coast  of  the  ^^gsean  was  part 
of  the    immediate   Greek   world,  while   in  Sicily  and 
Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were  contending  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  in  Italy  with  the  native  Italians.     Massalia 
was  the  centre  of  a  gi'oup  of  Greek  states  in  the  north- 
west, and  Kyr6ne  in  the  south,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek 
cities   here  and  there.     In  most  of  these  colonies  the 
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Greeks   mixed   to    some  extent  with  the  natives,  and     chap. 

the  natives  to  some  extent  learned  the  Greek  language  ^^^^ 

and  manners.     We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we  ^[.jjficiai 

may  call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in  nation, 
speech,  feeling,  and  culture,  but  not  purely  Greek  in 
blood,  which  has  held  its  place  in  the  world  ever  since. 

^  7.     Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in  a  great  degree  . 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  political  independence  of  Greece 
itself.     This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations  Cxrowth  of 

_  _  ^  Macedonia. 

to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeiros.  The 
Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by  the 
Barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also  weakened 
by  divisions  among  themselves.  But  when  the  whole 
nation  was  united  under  its  great  Kinff  Philip,  Mace-  Reign  ©f 

*^  ^  ^  ^  Pllilip,  B.C . 

donia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  Greece  and  the  «6o-386. 
neighbouring  lands.  Philip  greatly  increased  his  domi- 
nions at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
especially  by  adding  the  peninsulas  of  Chalkidike  to  his 
kingdom.  But  in  Greece  itself,  though  he  took  to  him- 
self the  chief  power,  he  did  not  actually  annex  any  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia,  so  that  his  victories  there 
do  not  affect  the  map.     His  yet  more  famous  son  Alex-  conquests 

^  *'  of  Alexan- 

ander,  and  the  Macedonian   kings   after  him,  in    like  ;!«''.„ 

*-'  806— 8  ao, 

manner  held  garrisons  in  particular  Greek  cities,  and 
brought  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  Thessaly  and  Euboia, 
under  a  degree  of  Macedonian  influence  which*  hardly 
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CHAP,  differed  from  dominion  ;  but  they  did  not  formally  annex 
' — • — '  them.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  brought 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  under  Macedonian 
dominion,  but  some,  as  Crete,  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and 
Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their  independence. 
Meanwhile  Epeiros  became  united  under  the  Greek  kings 
Epeiros      of  Molossls,  and  under  Pyrrhos,  who  made  Ambrakia 

under  Pyr« 

rho8,B.c.  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerful  state.  And  a  little 
kingdom  called  Athamania,  thrust  in  between  Epeiros, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  now  begins  to  be  heard  of. 

The  Mace.         The  couqucsts  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us  only 

kingdoms  SO  far  as  they  called  into  being  a  class  of  states  in  West- 
ern Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  greater  or  less  share  of 
Hellenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may  claim  a  place 
in  the  actual  Greek  world.     By  the  division  of  the  em- 

B.c.  801.  pire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Ipsos,  Egypt  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  with  whose  descendants 
it  remained  down  to  the  Eoman  conquest.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  Egyptian  court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria 

Egypt        became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover 

ISoiemiel  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  held  various 
islands  in  the  j^Egsean,  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and 
even  of  Thrace,  which  made  them  almost  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic  power  of 

The  Alexander  passed  to  Seleukos  and  his  descendants.    The 

Seleukid  ^ 

dynasty,  early  kings  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  ^gasan  to  the 
Hyphasis ;  but  this  great  dominion  was  at  all  times  fringed 
and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions  of  native  princes, 
by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by  the  dominions  of 

Circa  B.C.  Other  Macedonian  kiugs.  And  in  the  third  century  their 
dominion  was  altogether  cut  short  in  the  east  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern  Persia,  by  whom  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom  were  lopped 
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away.     And  when  Antioclios  the  Great  provoked  a  war     chap. 
with  Eome,  his  dominion  was  cut  short  to  the  west  also.  ^  ^  ^^^_  ' 
The  Seleukid  power  now  shrank  up  into  a  local  kingdom  ^^^• 
of  Syria,  with  Tauros  for  its  nortli-western  frontier. 

By  the  cutting  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom,  room  Growth  of 
was   given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent   states  pendent 
which  had  already  sprung    up   in  Asia   Minor.     The  Asia 
kingdom   of    Pergamos   had    already   begun,    and   the  b.c.  283. 
dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by  the     ®^^""°** 
Eomans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Pergamos  might 
count   as   a  Greek  state,   alongside  of  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros.     But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor,  Bi- 
thynia,  Kappadokia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontos,  the  king- 
dom of  the  famous   Mithridates,  must  be  counted  as 
Asiatic.     The  Greek  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far  spread  of 
to  the  east.     Even  the  Parthian  kings  affected  a  certain  culture, 
amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  all  the  more  western 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and    several    of   their    kings    fixed    their   capitals    in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  prevail  at  Per- 
gamos.    Meanwhile  other  states,  either  originally  Greek 
or  largely  hellenized,  still  remained  east  of  the  ^giean. 
Thus,  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  Lykia, 
though  seemingly  less  thoroughly  hellenized  than  some 
of  its   neighbours,  became   a   federal   state   after   the 
Greek  model.     Far  to  the  east,  Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  seieakei* 
whether  under  Syrian  or   Parthian  overlordship,  kept 
its  character  as  a  Greek  colony,  and  its  position  as  what 
may  be    called  a  free   imperial  city.     Further   to  the 
west  other  more  purely  Greek  states  survived.      The 
Pontic  Herakleia  long  remained  an  independent  Greek  H^raWeia. 
city,   sometimes   a    commonwealth,   sometimes    under 
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CHAP. 
II. 

B  c.  188. 


tyrants ;  and  Sinope  remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontos.  On  the  north  of  the 
Euxine,  Bosporos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 


Later  poli- 
tical divi- 
sions of 
Greece. 


The 

Acliaiau 
League, 
B.C.  280. 


B.C.  191. 


The 

Aitolian 
Iieagae. 


§  8.     The  later  Geography  of  Independent  Greece. 

The  political  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in  the 
days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  Rome, 
differ  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we  are  used 
during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  as  these  last 
differ  from  the  earlier  divisions  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue. The  chief  feature  of  these  times  was  the  power 
which  was  held,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  the  alliances  made  by  the  different 
Greek  states  in  order  to  escape  or  to  throw  off  their 
yoke.  The  result  was  that  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  gradually  mapped  out  among  large  confederations, 
much  larger  at  least  than  Greece  had  ever  seen  before. 
The  most  famous  of  these,  the  League  of  Achaia, 
began  among  the  old  Achaiau  cities  on  the  south  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  gradually  spread,  till  it  took 
in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  together  with  Megara 
and  one  or  two  outlying  cities.  Thus  Sikyon,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Elis,  and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct 
states  as  of  old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over 
other  cities,  were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal 
body.  In  Northern  Greece  the  League  of  Aitolia  now 
became  very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond  its 
old  borders.  Akarnania,  Pliokis,  Lokris,  and  Boiotia 
formed  federal  states  of  less  power,  and  so  did  Epeiros, 
where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  which  was  now 
reckoned  as  a  thoroughly  Greek  state.  The  Macedonian 
kings  held  different  points  at  different  times  :  Corinth 
itself  for  a  good  while,  and  Thessaly  and  Euboia  for  longer 
periods,  might  be  almost  counted  as  parts  of  their  kingdom 
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This  was  the  state  of  thhisfs  in  Greece  at  the  time     chap. 


II. 


when  the  Romans  besfan  to  meddle  in  Greek  and  Mace-  .r— 

<-'  Ron 

donian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all  the  Greek  and  J*'^^^* 
Macedonian  lands,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  under  their  power.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that 
this  was  done,  as  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  always 
were  done,  very  gradually.     First  the  island  of  Kor-  b.c.  229. 
kyra  and   the  cities  of  Epidamnos  and   ApoUonia  on 
the  Illyrian  coast  became  Roman  allies,  which  was  al- 
ways a  step  to  becoming  Roman  subjects.     The  Romans 
first  appeared  in  Greece   itself  as   allies  of  the  Aito- 
lians,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Rome  obtained  no  bc. 205. 
dominion  in  Greece  itself,  merely  some  increase  of  her 
Illyrian  territory.     The  second  Macedonian  war  made  J-<;-  '^^^ 
Macedonia  dependent  on  Rome,  and  all  those  parts  of  Progress  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  power  conquests, 
were   declared   free    at   its   close.      As    the   Aitolians  b.c.  i96. 
joined   Antiochos   of  Syria   against   Rome,  they  were  b.c.  iso. 
made   a    Roman   dependency.     From  that  time  Rome 
was  always  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states, 
and  they  maybe  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally, 
dependent    on    Rome.     After    the    third    Macedonian 
war,   Macedonia  was  cut  up  into  four  separate   com-  b.c.  i69. 
monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became  a  b.c.  149. 
Roman  province.     About  the  same  time  the  Leagues  b.c.  ho. 
of  Epeiros   and  Boi6tia  were  dissolved ;   the  Achaian 
League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Rome,  and 
was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.     It  is  not  certain  when 
Achaia  formally  became  a  Roman  province  ;  but,  from 
this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject  to  Rome. 
Athens  remained  nominally  independent,  as  did  Rhodes, 
liyzantion,  and  several  other  islands  and  outlying  cities. 
Some  of  these  were  not  formally  incorporated  \rith  the  .^i^r^*** 
Roman  dominion  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  vespasLi. 
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Of  some,  Athens  for  one,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  ever  formally  incorporated  at  all.  Surrounded 
by  the  Empire,  subject  to  it  in  every  practical  sense  of 
the  word,  these  once  sovereign  commonwealths  sank 
into  mere  municipalities  without  any  one  moment  of 
formal  change,  and  lived  and  died  the  life  and  the  death 
of  the  other  municipalities  of  the  Eoman  world. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  lands  which 
came  under  the  Eoman  dominion,  we  shall  learn  more  of 
the  way  in  which  Rome  thus  enlarged  her  territories  bit 
by  bit.  But  it  seemed  right  to  begin  with  the  geography 
of  Greece,  and  this  could  not  be  carried  down  to  the 
time  when  Greece  passed  under  Roman  dominion  with- 
out saying  something  of  the  Roman  conquest.  From 
B.C.  146  we  must  look  upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  as  being,  some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them 
practically,  part  of  the  Roman  dominion.  And  we  shall 
not  have  to  speak  of  them  again  as  separate  states  or 
countries  till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Roman  dominion 
began  to  fall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the 
dominion  which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  middle 
peninsula  which  became  the  centre  of  that  dominion. 

Special       namely  the  peninsula  of  Italy.     Greece  and  the  neigh- 
character  .  r  T-\  1-1 

of  Greek  bounug  lauds  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  which  can 
be  said  to  have  a  history  quite  independent  of  Rome, 
and  beginning  earlier  than  the  Roman  history.  Of  the 
other  countries  therefore  which  became  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  it  will  be  best  to  speak  in  their  relation 
to  Italy,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came  under  the  Roman  power. 
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The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern     chap. 
Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is  that  ^ — ■ — ' 
of  Italy.     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in  several  Different 
meanings  at  different  times,  but  it  has  always  meant  of  the 

name 

either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which  we  now  call  itO'iy- 
Italy.  The  name  gradually  spread  itself  from  the  extreme 
south  to  the  north. ^  At  the  time  when  our  survey 
begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond  the  long  narrow 
peninsula  itself;  and  indeed  it  hardly  took  in  the  whole 
of  that.  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
Italy,  in  its  greatest  extent,  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
little  rivers  Macra  on  one  side,  near  Luna,  and  Rubico  its  mean- 

ing  under 

on  the  other  side,  near  Ariminum.     The  land  to  the  the  Roman 

common - 

north,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  was  not  counted  for  Italy  till  wealth, 
after  the  time  of  Caesar.  But  the  Alps  are  the  natural 
boundary  which  fence  off*  the  peninsular  land  from  the 
great  mass  of  central  Europe ;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 
whole  land   within   the  Alps  as  Italy.     It  will  be  at  Geography 

••111  of  Italy. 

once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,   though  so  long 
and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories  and 

^  We  shall  come  j\s  we  go  on  to  two  uses  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  com- 
monly so  called.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  name  had  a  pui-ely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  came  into  common  use 
in  this  sense.  % 
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CHAP,     smaller  peninsulas  in  the  way  that  the  Greek  peninsula 

' —   is.     Nor  is  it  surrounded  by  so  many  islands.     It  is  only 

quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long  narrow  peninsula 

splits  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  that  the  coast  has  at  all 

the  character  of  the  Greek  coast,  and  there  only  in  a 

The  Italian  much  slighter  degree.     Close  by  this  end  of  Italy  lies 

islands.  ... 

the  great  island  of  Sicily,  whose  history  has  always 
been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Italy.  Further  off 
lie  the  two  other  great  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
which  in  old  times  were  not  reckoned  to  belong  to 
Italy  at  all.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islands,  Elba  and  others,  along  the  Italian  coast ; 
but  they  lie  a  good  way  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
form  any  marked  feature  in  the  geography.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  like  even  the  group  of  islands  off 
western  Greece,  much  less  like  the  endless  multitude, 
great  and  small,  in  the  JEgaean.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula,  like  a  backbone,  runs  the 
long  chain  of  the  Apennines.  These  branch  off  from  the 
Alps  in  north-western  Italy  near  the  sea,  and  they  run 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  country  to  the  very 
toe  of  the  boot,  as  the  Italian  peninsula  has  been  called 
from  its  shape.  From  all  this  it  follows  that,  though 
Italy  was  the  land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to 
have  the  rule  over  all  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy 
were  not  likely  to  begin  to  make  themselves  a  name  so 
early  as  the  Greeks  did.  Least  of  all  were  they  likely 
to  take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  to 
plant  colonies  in  far-off  lands. 

§  1.     The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Non-  We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  siffns  in  Italy  than 

Aryans  in  _  .  * 

Italy.         YfQ  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in  the  land 
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before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical  inhabit-     chap. 
ants.     On  the  coast  of  Li<mria,  the  land  on  each  side  ;r — r—' 

^  Ligunans. 

of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not  reckoned 
Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who  seem  not 
to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  Ligurians  seem  to 
have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread  through 
Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan  settlements,  and  to 
have  been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  inhabitants  of  Spain 
and  southern  Gaul,  of  whom  the  Basques  on  each  side 
of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant.  And  in  his- 
torical times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held  by  the 
Etruscans,  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  a  much  Etruscans, 
greater  dominion.  These  are  a  people  about  whose 
origin  and  language  there  have  been  many  theories,  but 
nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  Tlie 
Etruscans,  in  historical  times,  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west  of  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ;  and  in  earlier  times 
they  had  settlements  both  more  to  the  north,  on  the 
Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in  Campania.  If  they  were 
a  non-Aryan  race,  the  part  of  the  non-Aryans  in  the 
geography  and  history  of  Italy  becomes  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  any  part  of  Western  Europe  except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  tlie  Etruscans,  the  rest  of 
Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches  of 
an  Aryan  race  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Italians.  Of  this  race  there  were  two  great  xheiui- 
branches.  One  of  them,  under  various  names,  seems  to 
have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  of  the  tribes 
of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  nearly  akin 
to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other  kindred  nations 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.    Of  this  branch  of  the 
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CHAP. 
III. 


Latins. 


Opicann. 


Italian  race,  the  most  famous  people  were  the  Latins ; 
and  it  was  the  Greatest  of  Latin  cities,  the  border  city 
of  the  Latins  against  the  Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on 
the  Tiber,  which  became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of 
Latium,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The 
other  branch,  which  held  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
peninsula,  taking  in  the  Sabines,  ^^quians,  Volscians, 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  other  peoples  who  play  a 
great  part  in  the  Eoman  history,  may  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding considerable  differences  among  them- 
selves, be  classed  together  for  our  purpose  as  Opicans 
or  Oscans,  in  disthiction  from  the  Latins,  and  the  other 
tribes  allied  to  them.  These  tribes  seem  to  have  pressed 
from  the  eastern,  the  Hadriatic,  coast  of  Italy,  down 
upon  the  nations  to  the  south-west  of  them,  and  to  have 
largely  extended  their  borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part  of 
Italy  in  the  modern  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.  In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 
lapygiane.  the  Tapygiaiis,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  gift  of  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern  part, 
in  the  lands  which  were  not  then  counted  as  part  of 
Italy,  were  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the 
Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country  was 
therefore  called  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps.  They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Po,  and  on  the  Hadriatic  coast  they  stretched  in 
early  times  as  far  south  as  the  ^sis  near  Ancona.  In 
the  north-east  corner  of  Italy  were  yet  another  people, 
the  Veneti,  perhaps  of  Illyrian  origin,  whose  name 
was  long  after  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice.  But  during 
the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  there 


Gauls. 


Veneti. 
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was  no  city  so  called,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is  always     ^|^^- 
the  name  of  a  country.  '    ^ 

All    these    nations    we    may   look   on    as    orimnal  Greek  coio- 

''  nies  in 

inhabitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any-  itaiy- 
thing  like  contemporary  history  begins.^     But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonies,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italy  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.    But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cumce  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankon  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic, 
were  solitary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.     Cumse,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have   been   the    earliest   Greek  colony  in    Italy.     But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  the  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.     Here    then  arose   a   number   of  Greek   cities, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cumae. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of 
greatness  of  the  Italian  Greeks  came  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.     In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some   of  these  Greek   colonies   in   Italy,  as    Taras  or 
Tarentum,  Kroton  or  Crotona,  Syharis,  and  others,  were 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.     But,  as 
the  Italian  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities  lost 

^  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ought  to  be  excepted, 
as  the  common  Roman  stoiy  represents  them  as  having  ci*088ed  the 
Alps  fiom  Transalpine  Ganl  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contempoi"!!!')'  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about 
which  there  is  no  real  certainty  ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gaulish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  as 
those  on  the  other  side. 
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CHAP,  their  power,  and  many  of  them,  Cumas  among  them, 
■ — ■ — ■  fell  into  the  hands  of  Italian  conquerors,  and  lost  their 
Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Rome, 
and  the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  wholly  die 
out  of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  a^ra. 
Inhabit-  The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of 

Sicily.        Sicily,  which  lies  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot 
be  kept  apart  from  those  of  Italy.     The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.     The   Sikanians   in    the    western   part  of  the 
island  may  not  unlikely  have  been  akin  to  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikels,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  who  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks   had  most  to  do,  were    clearly  of  the  Italian 
Phcenician  stock,  and  wcrs  nearly  allied  to  the  Latins.^     The  Phoe- 
colonies,      nicians   of    Carthage    planted    some    colonies    in    the 
western  and   northern    parts   of  the  island,  the  chief 
of    which    was    the    city    which    the    Greeks    called 
Panormos,    the    modern    capital    Palermo.     But    the 
eastern   and   southern  sides  of  the   triangle  were  full 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth,  the  earliest 
point  occupied  being  Naxos  on  the  east  coast.     Several 
of  these,    especially   Syracuse  on  the  east   coast,  and 
Akragas   or    Agriyentum    on    the    south,    were    anujng 
the  chief  of  Greek  cities ;    and  from  them   the   Greek 
speech     and     manners    gradually    spread     themselves 
over  the  natives,  till   in  the  end  Sicily  was  reckoned 
as  altogether  a  Greek  land.     But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian   history   is   chiefly  made  up   of  struggles   for 

^  [This  view  is  impi-objible.  The  nnines  Sikan  and  Sikel  cai\ 
hai'dly  be  separated  ;  both  peoples  pi-obtibly  l)elonged  to  the  .same 
stock,  !ind  tlie  Sikel  language  was  probably  non-Aryan.] 
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the   mastery  between  Carthage  and   the  Greek  cities,  chap. 

This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and  the  — ■ — ' 
Semitic  race,  and  we  shall  see  that,  many  ages  after, 
the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same  ground. 

^  2.    Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 
The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it.  Gradual 

•^  conquest 

is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land  of  itaiy- 
by  one  of  its  own  cities ;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 
geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 
gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  But  the  form  which  the  conquests 
of  Rome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  had.  "J-'he  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
one  by  one  'conquered  by  Rome,  were  commonly  left 
as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 
from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted  to 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.     An  Italian  city  might  Different 

•    1        1  T-»  positionsof 

be  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome;  it  might  be  a  Roman  the  Italian 
colony  with  the  full  franchise,  or  a  colony  holding  the 
inferior  Latin  franchise  ;  it  might  have  been  completely 
incorporated  with  Rome  by  being  made  part  of  a  Roman 
tribe.  All  these  were  very  important  political  difl'erences ; 
but  they  do  not  make  much  difference  in  the  look  oi' 
things  on  the  map.  The  most  important  of  the  changes 
which  can  be  called  strictly  geographical  belong  to  the 
early  days  of  Rome,  when  there  were  important  national 
movements  among  the  various  races  of  Italy.  Rome  origin  of 
arose  at  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  three  races,  Latin, 
Oscan,  and  Etruscan,  and  it  arose  from  an  union  between 
the  Latin  and  Oscan  races.  Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine 
settlements  seem  to  have  joined  together  to  form  the 
VOL.  I.  B 
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III. 

Rome  a 
Latin  cit}'. 


Her  early 
Latin  do- 


Wars  with 
her  neigh- 
bours. 


More  dis- 
tant wars. 


B.C.  890. 
B.C.  848. 


B.C.  296. 


Incoi-pora- 
tion  of  the 
Italian 
states. 


city  of  Rome  ;  but  the  Sabine  element  must  have  been 
thoroughly  latinized,  and  Rome  must  be  counted  a  Latin 
city,  the  greatest,  though  very  likely  the  youngest, 
among  the  cities  of  Latium. 

Rome,  planted  on  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in 
which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among 
her  fellows.  Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early 
commonwealth  sets  Rome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Latium.  This  dominion  she  seems 
to  have  lost  soon  after  the  drivhig  out  of  the  kings, 
and  some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 
to  have  become  Etruscan.  Presently  Rome  appears, 
no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 
member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  with  th^  ITernicans. 
This  league  was  engaged  in  constant  w'ars  M'itli  its 
neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  ^^quiatis  and  Vol- 
scians,  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 
But  the  first  great  advance  of  Rome's  actual  dominion 
was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.  Fifty  years  later 
Rome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars  ;  and  we 
may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 
on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.  By  the  end 
of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  was  brought 
in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  neighbouring  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 
races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship.  Roman  and 
Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etruscan,  Samnite, 
Greek,  or  any  other,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies 
of  Rome.  Presently  Rome  went  on  to  win  dominion 
out  of  Italy  ;  but  the  Italian  states  still    remained  in 
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their  old  relation  to  Eome,  till  the  allies  received  the     chap. 

.  .  Ill- 

Roman    franchise    after    the   Social   or    Marsian    war.    — '-"-' 

The  Samnites  alone  held  out,  and  they  may  be  said  to  b.c.  89. 

have  been  altogether  exterminated  in  the  wars  of  Sulla. 

The  rest  of  Italy  was  Roman. 

^  3.     The  Western  Provinces. 

The  great  change  in  Roman  policy,  aTid  in  European 
geography  as  affected  b}'  it,  took  place  when  Rome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruling  city  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Italian  states.  The  foreign 
conquests  of  Rome  were  made  into  provinces.     A  pro-  Nature  of 

the  Eoniftn 

vmce  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Rome,  and  Provinces. 
which  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman  governor, 
which  was  not  done  with  the  dependent  allies  in  Italy. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  we  speak 
of  a  province  as  having  a  certain  geographical  extent, 
yet  there  might  be  cities  within  its  limits  whose  for- 
mal relation  to  R6me'  was  that  of  dependent,  or  even 
of  equal,  alliance.  There  might  also  be  Roman  and 
Latin  colonies,  either  colonies  really  planted  or  cities 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  Roman  or  Latin  fran- 
chise. All  these  were  important  distinctions  as  re- 
garded the  internal  government  of  the  different  states  ^ 
still  practically  all  alike  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  In  a  geographical  survey  it  will  there- 
fore be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  different 
provinces,  without  attending  to  their  political,  or 
more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rathtr  three, 

E  2 
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Roman 

POBHCB- 

Hioiis  in  the 
island. 
B.C.  241. 


divisions.  There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  in  which 
the  Romans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  nations  much 
less  civiHzed  than  themselves,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
provincials  gradually  adopted  the  language  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors.  But  in  the  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  man- 
ners had  become  the  standard  of  civilized  life,  and  their 
supremacy  was  not  supplanted  by  those  of  Rome  in  any 
land  where  they  were  fully  established.  But  in  those 
parts  of  the  Eastern  peninsula  where  Greek  culture  had 
not  established  itself,  the  Latin  language  seems  to  have 
spread  much  as  it  did  in  the  West.  In  the  further  East, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  such  Greek  civilization  as  there  was 
did  not  go  beyond  a  mere  varnish  ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
still  kept  to  their  old  manners  and  languages  as  they 
were  before  the  Macedonian  conquests.  In  these  lands 
therefore  the  Latin  tongue  and  Roman  civilization  made 
but  little  progress.  The  Roman  conquests  went  on  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was 
to  the  west  that  they  began.  The  first  Roman  province 
however  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself, 
standing  between  the  eastern  and  the  western. 

This  first  Roman  province  was  formed  in  the  great 
island  of  Sicily,  which,  by  its  geographical  position,  be- 
longs to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  while  the  fact  that 
Greek  became  the  prevailing  language  in  it,  as  well  as 
its  long  retention  by  the  Eastern  Empire  in  later  times, 
rather  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part.  The  Roman 
dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
sions in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Rome,  as  the  result 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  But,  as  Hieron  of  Syracuse 
had  helped  Rome  against  Carthage,  his  kingdom  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was  not  dealt  with 
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as  a  conquered  land.     It  was  only  when  Syracuse  turned     chap. 

against  Eome  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  it  was,  on  ^^^  ^  -■" 

its  conquest,  formally  made  a  Roman  possession.    Eighty  ll^^"^^' 

years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily  under  the  Eoman  ^'^'^^ 

government  was  finally  settled,  and  the  settlement  may 

be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  endless  variety  of  relations  in 

which  the  different  districts  and  cities  throughout  the 

Roman  dominions  stood  to  the  ruling  commonwealth. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  became  altogether  subject ;  state  of 

the  land  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Roman  People, 

and  the  former  inhabitants  held  it  simply  as  tenants 

on  the    payment   of  a   tithe.      But    some    cities  were 

called  free,  and  kept  their  land  ;    others  remained  in 

name  independent  allies  of  the  Roman  People.     Other 

cities  were  afterwards  raised   to  the   Latin  franchise ; 

in    others   Latin    or    Roman   colonies   were    planted, 

and  one  Sicilian   city,  that   of  Messana,  received  the 

full  citizenship   of  Eome.     Sicily,  by  the  time  of  the  Greek  civi- 

lization  of 

conquest,  was  looked  on  as  a  thoroughly  Greek  land,  siciiy. 
The  Greek  language  and  manners  had  now  spread 
themselves  everywhere  among  the  Sikels  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  And  Sicily  remained  a 
thoroughly  Greek  land,  till,  ages  afterwards,  it  again 
became,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and 
PhcBnician  colonies,  a  battle-field  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races  in  the  days  of  the  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two   great   islands    of    Sardinia   and    Corsica  Sardinia 

.  and  Cor- 

seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  «>ca. 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non-Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
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feeble,  and  they  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
Carthage  and  then  of  Eome,  without  any  important 
change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Eoman  province,  one  which  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars. 

Thus  far  the  Eoman  dominion  did  not  reach 
beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  ItaUan  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Eoman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Eoman  civilization  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gaul  beyond  the  Ali)s. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
allowed  it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  incorporated  with 
Italy  in  a  way  in  which  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 
not  be.  The  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  direction 
took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars.  Then 
the  colony  of  Sena  Gallica,  now  Siniijaglia,  M^as. 
founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 
by  the  foundation  of  Ariminum  or  Rimini.  The 
Eoman  ainns  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war;  after 
the  second  Punic  war.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 
conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 
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Roman   and   Latin   colonies.     The   Eoman   and   Latin     chap. 

III. 

franchises  were   gradually  extended  to  most    parts  of  ; — " 

the  country,  and  at  last  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  formally 
incorporated  with  Italy.  bc. 43. 

Closely  connected   with  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  conquest 

/~\        ^  -I  r-  •  -I       '■^^  Liguria 

Gaul  was  the  conquest  of  the  other  non-Italian  lands  and 

Venetia. 

within  the  boundaries  of  modern  Italy.  These  were 
Liguria  to  the  south-west  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia 
to  the  north-east.  Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Eome  in  this  region 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
foundation  of  the  great  colony  of  Aquileia.  We  thus  Founda- 
see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pa  via,  Verona,  Aquiieia, 
Ravfenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  Italian.  But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  the  north-east  than  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within  the  Alps  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Rome  in  self-defence,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  look  on  the  three  great  islands  as  natural 
parts  of  an  Italian  dominion.  The  conquests  of  the 
Romans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their  own  borders 
began  in  Western  Europe  with  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Spain, 
which  began  before  that  of  Transalpine  Gaul.     Spain  connexion 

1/^1-1  •  •  of  Spain 

and  Gaul,  usmg  the  names  in  the  geographical  sense,  andoaui. 
have  much  which  binds  them  together.     On  the  borders 
of  the  two  countries  traces   are    still   left   of  the  old 
non-Aryan  inhabitants  who  still  speak  the  Basque  Ian-  iberians  in 
guage.     These  represent  the  old  Iberian  inhabitants  of 
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CHAP.     Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when  our  history  begins,  stretched 

^^^ —   into  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Garonne.     But  the  Celts,  the 

first   wave   of  the   Aryan   migration   in   Europe,  had 

pressed  into  both  Gaul  and  Spain ;  in  Gaul  they  had, 

when  trustworthy  history  begins,  already  occupied  by 

far  the  greater  part  of  the  country.     The  Mediterranean 

coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  were  also  connected  together 

Greek  and   by  the  spriukUug  of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores, 

of  which   Massalia   was  the   head.     And,  beside    the 

primitive  non-Aryan  element,  there   was  an   intrusive 

non- Aryan   element  also.     In   southern   Spahi   several 

Phoenician  Phoenician   settlements   had   been   made,  the  chief  of 

settle- 
ments        which  was  Gades  or  Cadiz,  beyond  the  straits,  the  one 

great  Phoenician  city  on  the  Ocean.     And,  between  the 

first  and  second  Punic  wars,  Carthage  obtained  a  large 

Spanish  dominion,  of  which  New  Carthage  or  CaHha- 

(jena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 

First  Ro-     first  brouglit  Spain  under  the  Eoman  dominion.     Sa- 

man  pro- 
vince in      guntum  was  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  its  taking  by  Han- 
nibal  was   the   beoinnino-   of  the   second   Punic   war. 
The  campaigns  of  the  Scipios  during  that  war  led  to 
206  ^^'^     ^^^^  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  country.     The  Car- 
thaginian possessions  first  became  a  Eoman  province, 
B.C.  49.       while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  Eome,  and  at 
last  was  admitted  to  the  full  Eoman  franchise.     Mean- 
while the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Spain  went 
B.C.  188.      on,    till,    after    the    taking   of    Numantia,    the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west. 
Final  con-   had  becomc   a   Eoman    possession.     These  tribes,   the 

quest. 

B.C.  19.  Cantahrians  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fully  sub- 
dued till  the  time  of  Augustus.  But,  long  before 
that   time,  the   Latin   language   and   Eoman   manners 
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spread   fast   through    the    country,    and    in  Augustus'     chap. 
time  southern  Spain  was  altogether  romanized.     It  was  ^ — '— ' 
only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the  Pyrenees  that  the  1'°°}°* 
ancient  language  held  out,  as  it  has  done  ever  since. 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  Trans- 
the  country  with  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large  ^*'^'- 
part  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  unsubdued.     And 
the  Eoman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond  the 
Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well  assured. 
The   foundation  of  the  first  Eoman  colony  at   Aquce 
Sextice,  the  modern  Aix,  was  only  eleven  years  later 
than  the  fall  of  Numantia.     The  Eomans  stepped  in  as  bc.  122. 
allies  of  the  Greek  city  of  Massalia,  and,  as  usual,  from 
helping  their  allies  they  took  to  conquering  on  their 
own  account.     A  Eoman  province,  including  the  colo-  TheTrans- 

^  '  ^  alpine 

nies  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  was  thus  formed  in  the  Province. 

'  B.C.  125- 

south-eastern  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  The  advance  ^"^• 
of  Eome  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through 
that  long  delay  Eoman  influences  were  able  to  establish 
themselves  more  firmly.  This  part  of  Gaul  was  early 
and  thoroughly  romanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps, 
in  its  name  of  Provence,  the  memory  of  its  having  been 
the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  Alps.  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  till  the  great  campaigns  of 
Caesar. 

It  is  from  Caesar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror.  Conquests 

.  of  Caesar. 

that  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  b.c.  ss-si. 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Bounda 
division,  has  well-marked  boundaries  in  the  Mediterra-  Trans- 
nean,  the  Alps,  the  Elinie,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Ga«i- 
But  this  geographical  division  has  never  answered  to 
any  divisions  of  blood  and  language.     Gaul  ii^  CsBsar's 
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CHAP,     day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Eoman  province,  fonned 

itTthr^  three   divisions — Aquitaine   to    the    south-west,    Celtic 

widlhefr     ^^"^  in  the  middle,  and  Belgic  Gaul  to  the  north-east. 

taS'        Aquitaine,  stretchino-  to  the    Garonne — the  name  was 

c^euicrand   uuder   Augustus  extended  to  the  Loire — was  Iberian, 

erman.      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people  ou  the  Other  side  of  the  Pyrenees : 

a  trace  of  its  old  speech  remains  in  the  small  Basque 

district  north  of  the  Pyrenees.     Celtic  Gaul,  from  the 

Loire  to  the  Seine  and  Marne,  was  the  most  truly  Celtic 

land,  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modern 

French   nation   took  its   rise.     In  the   third  division, 

Belgic  Gaul,  the  tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to  the  Rhine, 

were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others  had  been 

to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German  influences  or 

mixed  with  German  elements.     There  was,  in  fact,  no 

unity  in  Gaul  beyond  that  which  the  Romans  brought 

Romaniza-  witli  tlicm.     In  scvcii  ycars  Cassar  subdued  the  whole 

tion  of  ,  •       .         .  rm        T-» 

Gaul.  land,  and  the  work  of  assimdation  began.  The  Roman 
language  gradually  displaced  all  the  native  languages, 
except  where  Basque  and  Breton  survive  in  two 
corners  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  the  events 
of  later  times  brought  the  German  tongue  back  again. 
There  is  no  Roman  province  in  which,  among  all 
changes,  the  ancient  geography  has  had  so  much  effect 
Perma-  upou  that  of  all  later  times.  In  southern  Gaul  most 
the  ancient  of  the  citics  Still  keep  their  old  names  with  very  little 

geography. 

change.     But  in  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostl}' 
taken   the    names   of  the  tribes   of  which  they  were 
the  heads.     Thus  Tolosa  is  still  Toulouse ;  but  Lutetia 
Parisiorum  has  become  Paris. 
Roman  The  lauds  which  we  have  thus  gone  through.  Cis- 

alpine  Gaul   with   Liguria    and    Venetia,   Spain,    and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical 
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geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Europe  chap. 
which  Eome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com-  — ' — ' 
mon wealth,  and  they  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Eoman  speech  to  this  day.  But 
these  did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  the  lands  where 
Eome  planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  days  of  the 
Empire  ;  but  Eome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made 
another  conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin- 
speaking  half  of  her  dominion.  This  is  that  part  of 
Africa  which  Eome  won  as  the  result  of  her  wars 
with  Carthage.  The  only  African  possession  won  by 
Eome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  was  Africa  Province 

.  .  .  .     .  of  Africa, 

in  the  strictest  sense,  the  immediate  dominion  of  b.c.  i46; 
Carthage.  This  became  a  province  when  the  Punic 
wars  were  ended  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
neighbouring  state  of  Numidia,  after  passing,  like 
Carthage  itself,  through  the  intermediate  state  of  a 
dependency,  was  made  a  province  by  Caesar,  being 
called  New  Africa^  the  former  African  province  be-  of  New 
cominf?  the  Old.     Csesar  also  restored  the  city  of  Car-  »•«•  49- 

°  "^  Restora- 

thaffe  as  a  Eoman   colony,   and   it   became  the    chief  t'onand 

*-'  *'  greatness 

of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  of  the  Empire,  second  ll^^^' 
only  to  Eome  herself.  But  in  Africa,  just  as  in 
Britain,  the  land  never  was  thoroughly  romanized  like 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Eoman  tongue  and  laws  there- 
fore died  out  in  both  lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an 
invader,  the  English  in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in 
the  other.  The  strip  of  fertile  land  between  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  mountains  and  the  Great  Desert 
on  the  other  received,  first  Phoenician  and  then  Eoman 
civilization.     But  neither  of  them  could  really  take  root 
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CHAP,     there  in  the  way  that  the  Eoman  civilization  took  root 
' — • — '  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  4.     The  Eastern  Provinces. 

Stween*  "^^^  HadHatic    sea   may  be  roughly  taken  as   the 

tmSd*  boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of 
J^oSn™8.  ^^^  Roman  dominion.  In  the  West,  the  Romans  car- 
ried with  them,  not  only  their  arms,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civilizers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celts  adopted  Roman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  like  Massalia  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Roman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  everywhere 
Greek  civi-  predominant.     Greek   was  everywhere  the   polite  and 

lization  in 

the  East,  literary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  Greek 
manners  had  been  everywhere  spread.  In  some  parts 
indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish ;  still  it  was  every- 
where strong  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  Latin. 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  are  the  only  lands  which  have 
altogether  thrown  away  the  Greek  tongue,  and  have 
taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the  languages  formed  out  of 
Latin.  East  of  the  Hadriatic  Latin  nowhere  displaced 
Greek,  unless  in  a  few  isolated  colonies.  But  in  those 
parts  of  the  Eastern  peninsula  into  which  Greek  cul- 
ture had  not  spread  itself,  that  is,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
lUyrian  and  Thracian  lands,  Latin  undoubtedly  dis- 
placed the  native  languages,  just  as  it  did  in  the  West. 
The  Roiiman  people,  keeping  their  Latin  name  and  speech 
to  this  day,  are  the  witness  of  that  fact.  Still  no  part  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  dominion  ever  became 
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thoroughly   Eoman    in    the    same    way   as   Gaul   and     chap. 
Spain.  ^— — ^ — ^ 

With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  lands  east 
of  the  Hadriatic  may,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin-speaking 
lands  of  the  west,  be  called,  in  different  degrees,  Greek- 
speaking  lands.     There  are  some  wide  distinctions  to  be  Distinc- 


tions 


drawn  among  them.  First,  there  was  old  Greece  itself  among  the 
and  the  Greek  colonies,  and  lands  like  Epeiros^  which  provinces. 
had  become  thoroughly  Greek.  Secondly,  there  were  the 
kingdoms,  like  Macedoniam.^\[.vo^Q2iii^Pergamos  in  Asia, 
which  had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  manners,  but 
which  did  not,  like  Epeiros,  become  Greek  in  any  politi- 
cal sense.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  number  of  native  states, 
Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings  also  tried  to  imitate 
Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could  not  do  so  as  thoroughly 
as  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Pergamos.  Fourthly, 
beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Lands 
Egypt,  which  were  ruled  by  Macedonian  kings,  which  tIutos. 
contained  great  Greek  or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  but  where  there  were  native  languages, 
and  an  old  native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor 
Eoman  influences  could  ever  root  out.  We  shall  see 
as  we  go  on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boun- 
dary. The  lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though 
very  gradually,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Eoman  law,  and  remained  under  them  till  the 
Turkish  invasions.  BeyondMount  Tauros  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Eoman  element  lay  merely  on  the  surface,  and 
therefore  those  lands  easily  fell  away  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Saracens.  We  must  now  go  through 
such  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic  as  were  formed 
into  Eoman  provinces  during  the  time  of  the  Eoman 
Commonwealth. 
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CHAP.     '     Biit  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts 

,^'         of    the    Roman    dominion    there    was    a    border   land, 

pJovh^'ces.    namely,  tlie    lands    held   by   the    great   lllyrian    race. 

The  southern   parts  of  Illyria  came  within  the  reach 

of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  affairs  of 

Illyria  that  Rome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 

of  Greece.     The    use   of  the    name   Illyria   is    at   all 

times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 

The  king-    as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra. 

■dom  of  ^  *■ 

Skodra.  and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  was 
a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Greek  cities  and  islands 

B,c.  168.  on  that  coast.  This  kingdom  was  involved  in  tlie  third 
Macedonian  war,  and  it  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time. 
As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  how  much,  it 
any,  of  the  country  actually  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  how  much  was  left  for  a  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  dependent  alliance.  But,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  lllyrian  kingdom  of  Skodra  formed 
from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominion.  With 
the  fall  of  Skodra,  the  parts  of  Illyria  which  lay  further 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Greek  world, 
first  came  into  notice.     The    Greek    colonies    in    Dal- 

Daimatian  matia  had  played  their  part  in  the  first  lllyrian  war  ;  but 
the  land  itself,  whose  cities  were  to  become  an  outlying 
fringe  of  Italy  lying  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  is  now  first 
heard  of  as  a  distinct  country  formed  by  a  separation 

B.C.  156.  from  the  kingdom  of  Skodra.  The  first  Dalmatian 
war  soon  followed  ;  but  it  w^as  not  till  after  several  wars 

B.C.  84.       that  Dalmatia  became  a  province,  and  even  after  that 

Roman       tims  there  were  several  revolts.     Before  long,  Dalmatia 

Dalmatia.  was  Settled  witli  scvcral  Roman  colonies,  as  Jadera 
or  Zani,  and,  above  all,  Salona,  which  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  neigh- 
bouring lands  of  Liburnia,  Istria,  and  the  land  of  the 
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lapodes,    were    gradually    reduc^ed    during   the    same  chap. 

period.     Istria,  like  the  neighbouring  land  of  Yenetia,  {t^- — ' 

was  actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Pola^  under  ^y^t^^'Jt^^ 
the  name  of  Pietas  Julia^  became  a  Eoman  colony. 

We  have  already  traced  the  process  by  which  old  The 

.  .  outlying 

Greece  and  the  neifrhbourinw  lands  of  Macedonia  and  ^^""^^^^ 

*^  ^  lands. 

Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then  for- 
mally, into  parts  of  the  Eoman  dominion.  We  have  seen 
how  hard  it  is  to  say  at  what  particular  moment  many 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  sank  from  the  relation  of 
obedient  allies  into  that  of  acknowledged  subjects,  while 
we  may  doubt  if  some  of  them  were  formally  annexed 
at  all.     Thus  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  do  not  Their  late 

formal  an- 

seem  to  have  been  formally  annexed  till  a  late  period  nexation. 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.     Other  outlying  Greek  lands 
and  cities  became  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  that  they  will  come  in  for  a  mention 
along   with    them.     Crete   kejot    its    independence    to  conquest 

1  c        '  11  •    n  "'  Crete, 

become  a  nest  oi  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  con-  hc. e?, 
quered.  It  then  formed  one  province  with  the  then 
recent  conquest  of  Kyrene,  the  one  great  Greek  settle- 
ment in  Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt.  The  same  had  been  the 
fate  of  Cyprus,  an  island  which  had  always  been 
partly  Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  hellenized 
under  its  Macedonian  kings.  Cyprus  too  became  a  of  Cyprus, 
province.  Thus,  before  liome  lost  her  own  freedom, 
she  had  become  the  formal  or  practical  mistress  oi 
all  the  earlier  abodes  of  freedom.  Men  could  not  yet 
foresee  that  a  time  would  come  when  Greek  and 
Roman  should  be  words  having  the  same  meaning, 
and  when  the  place  and  name  of  Rome  herself  should 
be  transferred  to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  whicJ4  Vespa- 
sian reduced  from  formal  alliance  to  bondage. 
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B.C.  191- 
188. 


Province 
of  Asia, 
B.C.  188- 
129. 


Bithynia. 
B.C.  74. 


Overthrow 
of  Mithri- 
dates. 

B.C.  fi4. 


Lykia. 


Ill  Eoiiian  history  one  war  and  one  conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  affairs  of  Illyria  had 
led  to  Roman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  affairs  of 
Greece  led  to  Eoman  interference  in  Asia.  The  first 
war  which  Rome  waged  with  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  to 
no  immediate  hicrease  of  the  Roman  territory,  but  all 
the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Tauros  were  di- 
vided among  the  allies  of  Rome.  This,  as  usual,  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  it  was  quite 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things  that  the  first 
Roman  province  beyond  the^gaean,the  province  of  .45^o, 
should  be  formed  of  the  dominions  of  Rome's  first  and 
most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of  Pergamos.  The  mission 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  as  the  representatives 
of  Western  civilization  against  the  East,  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rome.  Step  by  step,  the  other  lands 
west  of  Tauros  came  under  the  formal  or  practical  do- 
minion of  Rome.  Bithynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed, 
and  this  acquisition  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  second  war  between  Rome  and  the  famous  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pantos.  His  final  overthrow  brought  a  number 
of  other  lands  under  Roman  dominion  or  influence. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Sinope  and  Herakleia  obtained  a 
nominal  freedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning  in 
part  of  Pontos  itself,  and  in  the  distant  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bosporos.  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  land  was  divided  among  her  provinces  and  her 
vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal  commonwealth 
of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount  of  freedom 
that  was  consistent  with  the  practical  supremacy  of 
Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Rome  mistress  of 
Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  further  East.     Tigranes  of  Armenia     chap. 


III. 


had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates;  but,  though 
his  power  was  utterly  broken,  no  Armenian  pro- 
vince was  added  to  the  Eoman  dominion  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  But  the  remnant  of  the  Seleukid 
monarchy  became  the  Eoman  province  of  Syria.     As  Province 

1  ,..  -...,..  ft  t    of  Syria. 

usual,    several    cities    and   principalities   were  allowed  b.c.  64. 
to  remain  in  various  relations  of  alliance  and  depen- 
dence  on   the   ruling   commonwealth.      Among   these 
we  find  Judcea   and  the  rest  of  Palestine,  sometimes  Palestine. 
under   a   Eoman  procurator,   sometimes   united  under 
a  single  vassal  king,  sometimes  parted  out  among  vari- 
ous   kings    and   tetrarchs,    as    suited   the    momentary 
caprice  or  policy  of  Eome.     In  all  these  various  rela- 
tions between  the  native  states  and  the  ruling  city  we 
have  a  lively  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between  Compari- 
England  and  her  subject  and  dependent  lands  in  India.  British 
The   conquests   of  Eome   in   these   regions  made  her 
more    distinctly   than   ever   the   representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  Rome  the 

■"•  ^  *'     champion 

brought  her  into  collision  with  the  one  power  in  the  oftheWest. 
known   world  which  could  meet  her  on  at  all  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's  Asiatic    conquests   which    had   received   even 
a  varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  her 
dominion.     The    further   East   beyond   the   Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,   that  of  Parthia,  which  had  stepped  into  the  Hor rivalry 
place  of  Persia,  as  Eome  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  ti»»- 
Greece  and  Macedonia.     Eome  had  now  again  a  rival, 
in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival  since  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Conquest 
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Pax 
Bomana. 


One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now  re- 
mained to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  Egypt, 
an  annexation  made  famous  by  the  names  of  Kleopatra, 
Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Caesar,  completed 
the  work.  Eome  was  now  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  all  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  If,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city  or 
principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of  the 
three  ancient  continents,  the  Roman  Peace  had  begun. 
Eome  had  still  to  wage  wars,  and  even  to  annex  pro- 
vinces ;  but  those  wars  and  annexations  were  now  done 
rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen  the  territory 
which  had  been  already  gained,  than  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  extend  it. 


§  5.      Conquests  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Roman  common- 
wealth was  practically  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
Roman  dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.  There 
ConqueBts  sccms  a  certain  inconsistency  when  we  find  Augus- 
gustusand  tus  laying  down   a  rule   against    the   enlargement   of 

Tiberius.  .  -,  .,         i         -r-.         •  i       •  i  • 

the  Empire,  while  the  Empire  was,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion. But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly 
conquests  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  fron- 
tier ;  the  occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city 
or  district  from  the  dependent  to  the  provincial 
relation,   or    sometimes   from    the    provincial    to    the 
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dependent,   are    now   hardly   worth    mentioning.     Be-     chap. 
tween  Augustus  and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between  ' — ■ — ' 
Augustus   and   Vespasian,  all  the  dependent  lands  in  incorpora- 

P  .  .  ,  .         tionofthe 

Asia    and   Africa,    such   as   Mauritania,   Kappadokia,  dependent 

■*  -*  kingdoms. 

Lykia,  and  others,  were  finally  incorporated  with  the 
Empire  to  which  they  had  long  been  practically  sub- 
ject. These  annexations  can  hardly  be  called  con- 
quests. And  when  the  small  corner  of  Spain  which 
still  kept  its  independence  was  brought  under  the  Roman 
power,  it  was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had  been 
begun  two  hundred  years  before.  The  real  conquests 
of  this  time  consisted  in  the  strengtheninj?  of  the  Euro-  strength- 

.  ening 

pean  frontier.     No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Rhine  and  of  the 

frontier. 

the  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.  This  lesson 
was  easily  learned ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  not  any  more  distant  points,  were  to  be 
the  real  frontiers  of  Rome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then  our 
own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in  after 
times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  conquests 
which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history  were 
planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German 
lands,  was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest 
of  Britain  was  put  off  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to 
the  days  of  Claudius.     The  attempt  at  the  conquest  Aitempttd 

conquest 

of  Germany,  which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  of  Ger- 
many. 

carried   out,  was  shivered  when   Arminius  overthrew  b-^-  *i- 

'  A.D.  9. 

the  legions  of  Varus.  The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  into  northern  Germany  must  have  brought  a.d,  19. 

f2 
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Thrace. 


the  Eoman  armies  into  contact  with  our  own  fore- 
fathers, for  the  first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the 
last  time.  But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Eome 
and  southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.  The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.  The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rcetia,  Vindelicia,  Noriaim,  Pannonia,  with  Moesia  on 
the  lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  These  were  strictly  defensive 
annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to  remove  the 
dangerous  frontier  further  from  Italy.  Beyond  the  Ehine 
and  the  Danube  the  Eoman  possessions  were  mere  out- 
posts held  for  the  defence  of  the  land  between  the  two 
great  streams. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Germany  came  to  so  little,  an  attempt  at  conquest 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  policy  of  Eome 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 
Thrace  still  retained  her  dependent  princes,  tlie  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  European  dominions 
of  Eome  which  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Eoman  provinces,  was  in  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
incorporated.  It  •  was  not  till  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  till,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principalities  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  Such  parts  both  of 
Thrace  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands  as  had  not  adopted 
Greek  culture,  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and  gradually 
came  to  take  the  Eoman  name  which  some  of  their 
inhabitants  still  bear.     And  it  was  then  too  that,  among' 
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her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe,  Eome  annexed     chap. 
the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  take  her  ^-^^^^^  -' 
own  place  and  name  in  a  truer  sense.  Byzantion. 

Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
the  conquests  which  Eome  actually  made  were  mainly 
of  a  defensive  and  strengthening  character.  To  this 
rule  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exception  of  any  impor- 
tance.    This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Roman  world  of  conquest 

.  of  Britain. 

the  land  which  was  looked  on  as  another  world,  the 
conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
But  the  annexation  of  Britain,  though  it  did  not  come 
under  the  same  law  as  the  defensive  annexations  of  Rsetia 
and  Pannonia,  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  first  Cassar  to  the 
island.  No  actual  conquest  however  took  place  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Forty  years  later,  the  Eoman  con-  ciaudius. 
quests  in  Britain  were  pushed  by  Agricola  as  far  as  the  Agncoia. 
isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boun- 
dary marked  by  the  later  rampart  of  Antoninus.  But 
the  lasting  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  the 
southern  wall  of  Hadrian,  Severits,  and  Stilicho,  between 
the  Solway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  northern 
part  of  Britain  remained  unconquered,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.  For  us  the 
conquest  of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our 
own  has  an  interest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of 
Rome.  But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.  The 
British  victories  of  Coesar  and  Agricola  were  won, 
not  over  our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic 
Britons  whom  our  forefathers  more  thorouglily  swept 
away.  The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some 
ages   to   be   looked  for  by   the    banks    of  tjie   Elbe 
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and  the  Weser,  not  by  those  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames. 

Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro- 
vinces of  Eome,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.  Still  it  was. 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.  But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Rome  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  when  the  Eoman  borders  were  again  widely  ex- 
tended in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Under  him  the  Danube 
ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  continent  and 
the  Euphrates  in  the  other.  But  a  marked  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  his  Asiatic  and  his  European 
warfare.  Trajan's  Asiatic  conquests  were  strictly  mo- 
mentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by  his  successor  ; 
and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when  we  speak  in 
another  chapter  of  the  long  strife  between  Eome  and 
her  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then  Persian.  The 
only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's  reign  was  not 
made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the  small  Eoman 
province  in  Northern  Arabia. 

The  European  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.  If  not  strictly  defensive,  hke  those  of  Augus- 
tus, they  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  Dacians,  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Eoman  power  in  those  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Eome  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the  days 
of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands  which  are 
now  known  as  Transylvania  and  Little  Walachia  into 
the  Eoman  province  of  Dacia.     Thus  this  province  did 
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not  include  the  present  kingdom  of  Eoumania  ;  it  only     ^^j^^- 
took  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the  river  "      '    ^ 
Aluta.^     The   last  province   to   be   won  was  the  first 
to  be  given  up  ;    for  Aurelian  withdrew  from  it,  and  a.d.  270. 
transferred  its  name  to  the  Moesian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.     For  four  hundred  years  more 
that  great  river  remained  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Empire  in  this  region,  marking,  it  may  be,   that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Illyrian  who  withdrew  within  the  elder 
frontier   was   greater    than  that  of  the  Spaniard  who 
advanced  beyond  it. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  thus  gradually  formed  summary. 
by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Roman 
city.  In  every  part  of  that  dominion  the  process 
of  conquest  was  gradual.  The  lands  which  became 
Roman  provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
and  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
But,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
became  Roman.  Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
Rhine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  European 
and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa 
the  Roman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.      In  Western 

*  [Great  Walachia,  east  of  tlie  Alutii,  was  committed  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  military  commanders  in  Lower  Moesia.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  Dacian  province  did  not  coincide  with  the  Theiss, 
but  with  an  in-egular  line  drawn  from  Orsova  to  Kis  Sebes,  The 
plain  of  the  Temes  was  joined  to  Upper  Moesia.  See  Domixszewski's 
article  in  Arch.-Kpigr.  Mittheilungeny  xiii.]  « 
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CHAP.  Europe  and  in  Africa  Eome  carried  her  language  and 
' — ■ — '  her  civilization  with  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Koman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  all  those 
lands,  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros,  which  had 
been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek  influences,  the 
Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  their  ground,  and 
in  those  lands  Greek  still  survives  wherever  it  has  not 
been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and  Turkish  conquests. 
In  the  further  east,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  there 
was  an  old  native  civilization,  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman 
influences  took  real  root.  The  differences  between 
these  three  parts  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  really 
Eoman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Oriental,  will  be  clearly 
seen  as  we  go  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DISMEMBERMENT   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

^  1.     The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire. 

The  Roman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the     chap. 
successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts,  and  ~ — ■ — ' 
cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still  retained, 
whether  as  an  allied  province  or  a  subject  state,  much  of 
the  separate  being  which  it  had  while  it  was  indepen- 
dent.    The  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome  remained  in  a  va- 
riety of  different  relations  to  the  ruling  city,  and  the  old 
names  and  the  old  geographical  boundaries  were  largely 
preserved.     But,  as  the  old  ideas  of  the  commonwealth  wiping  out 
gradually  died  out,  and  as  the  power  of  the  Emperors  divisions 

under  the 

gradually  grew  into  an  avowed  monarchy,  the  poUtical  Empire, 
change  naturally  led  to  a  geographical  change.  The 
Roman  dominion  ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  allied  and 
subject  states  under  a  single  ruling  city ;  it  changed 
into  a  single  Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabit- 
ants, were  equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.  The 
old  distinctions  of  Latins,  Italians,  and  provincials,  died 
out  when  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became 
aUke  Romans.  Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege;  it 
was  simply  part  of  the  Empire,  like  any  other  part. 
The  geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  first  inde- 
pendent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  which  might  be  mapped  out 
afresh  at  any  time  when  it  was  found  conveijient   to 
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CHAP,     do  SO.     Italy  itself,  in  the   extended  sense  which  the 

—  • — '  word  Italy  had  then  come  to  bear,  was  mapped   out 

afresh  into  regions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 

These  divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in 

Newdivi.    the   process   by   which  the  detached  elements  out    ol" 

sion  of 

Italy  under  wliich  the  Romau  Empire  had  ffrown  were   fused  to- 

Augnstns.  ^  ^ 

gether  into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  ruling  city,  there  could  not  be  any 
systematic  division  of  the  country  for  administrative 
purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy  stood  on  one 
level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection,  the  land  might 
be  mapped  out  in  whatever  way  was  most  conve- 
The  eleven  nicut.     But  the  elevcii   regions   of  Au<?ustus  did  not 

Regions.  . 

work  any  violent  change.  Old  names  and  old  boun- 
daries largely  remained.  Tlie  famous  names  of  EtrunOy 
Latium,  Sanmium,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Lucania,  Apulia 
and  Calabria — these  two  last  forming  a  single  region — 
stiU  lived  on,  though  not  always  with  their  ancient 
boundaries.  And,  though  all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Alps 
was  now  Italy,  two  of  the  divisions  of  Italy  kept  their 
ancient  names  of  Gaul  on  this  side  the  Po  and  Gaul 
beyond  the  Po.  Liguria  and  Venetia,  now  ItaUan  lands^ 
make  up  the  remainder  of  Northern  Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh ;  what  was 

done  with  Italy  in  the   time   of  Augustus   was   done 

Divisions     with  the  whole  Empire   in   the   time   of  Constantine^ 

under  Oon- 

stftntine.  What  Italy  was  in  the  earlier  time  the  whole  Empire 
was  in  the  later ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  stood  ready  to 
be  parted  out  into  fresh  divisions.  Under  Diocletian,  the 
Empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  the  realms 
of  the  four  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two 
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August!   and   their   subordinate    Caesars.      Diocletian's     chap. 

IV. 

system  of  government   involved  a  practical   degrada-  j^j^j^:^^  ' 
tion   of  Eome    from    the    headship    of    the    Empire.  Empfre 
Augusti    and   Caesars   now   dwelled   at   points    where  cietfan^'*^ 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to   ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frontiers ;  Eome  was  for- 
saken for  Mkomedeia   and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.     The  division   between   the   four   Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  Empire 
was   reunited   under   Constantine,  and   it   formed   the  Reunion 

,    ,  ,  under  Con- 

<]^roundwork  of  the  more  lasting  division  of  the  Empire  stantine. 

Y  or  A.D.  823. 

into  East  and  West  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  Division 

between 

The  whole  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to  a  ^^f^,^^^^ 
scheme  in  which  ancient  geographical  names  were  largely  ^D^'ggr; 
preserved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most  part  used 
in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.     The  Empire  was 
divided  into  four  great  divisions  called  Prastorian  Pre-  Tiie  four 

,    ,  ,  Praetoiiiin 

fectures.     These  were  divided   into   Dioceses — a   name  Prefec- 
tures. 

whose  use  in  this  nomenclature  must  be  kept  quite 
apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  sense  which  was  borrowed 
from  it — and  the  dioceses  again  into  Provinces.  The 
four  great  prefectures  of  the  East,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  answer  nearly  to  the  fourfold  division  under  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  we  may  say  that,  in  the  final  division, 
lUyricum  and  the  East  formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
Italy  and  Gaul  formed  the  Western.  But  it  is  only 
roughly  that  either  the  prefectures  or  their  smaller 
divisions  answer  to  any  of  the  great  national  or  geo- 
graphical landmarks  of  earlier  times. 

The  Prefecture  of  the  East  is  that  one  among  the  four  Prefecture 
which  least  answers  to  anything  in  earlier  geography, 
natural  or  historical.     Its  boundaries  do  not  answer  to 
those  of  any  earlier   dominion,  nor  yet  to  ayy  great 
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CHAP,     division  of  race  or  language.     It  stretched  into  all  the 

'  ■  three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fully  brought 
under  either  Greek  or  Roman  influences.  But  it  also 
took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned  to  look  on 
as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — not  only  lands  which 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hellenized  in  later  times, 
but  even  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies.  The  four 
dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture  was  divided  formed 
far  more  natural  divisions  than  the  Prefecture  itself. 

SrS  °'  Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.  The  first,  specially  called 
the  East,  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Rome  beyond 
Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  Kilikia,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries  naturally 
fluctuated  according  as  Rome  or  Persia  prevailed  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations  of  which  we 
shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially.     The  diocese 

Egypt,  of  Egypt,  besides  Egypt  in  the  elder  sense,  took  in, 
under  the  name  of  Libya,  the  old  Greek  land  of  the 

Ada.  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  diocese  of  Asia,  a  reminder 
of  the  elder  province  of  that  name  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamos  out  of  which  it  grew,  took  in  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  -^Egsean,  together  with  Pamphylia,  Lykia, 
and  the  ^gsean  Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pontos,  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took 
in  the  lands  of  the  Euxine,  with  the  fluctuating  Arme- 
nian possessions  of  Rome. 

Besides   these   Asiatic   lands,   the   Eastern   Prefec- 

Diocescof    ture  contained  one  European  diocese,  that  of  Thrace, 

Tkrace. 

which  took  in  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Propontis  to 
the  Lower  Danube.  The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 
are  remarkable.  Rome  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 
Scythia.     But,  among   the   varied  uses  of  that   name. 
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it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately     chap. 
south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     The  other  name   — ■ — " 
is  Europa,  a  name  which,  as  a  Eoman  province,  means  province 
the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Eome.     Con-     "^^"" 
stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Byzantion,  the  site  from   which  the  city  on  the  Bos- 
poros  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds.     With 
whatever   motive,  the  name  of  Europe   was  specially 
given  to  that  corner  of  the  Western  continent  where  it 
comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.     Nor  was  the  name  ill- 
chosen  for  the  district  surrounding  the  city  which  was  so 
long  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  invading  Asia. 
And,  besides  the  New  Eome,  this  Prefecture,  as  con-  Q^eat 
taining  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  had  belonged  of  the 
to  the  great  Macedonian  kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual  prefeJtme. 
proportion  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.     Besides  a 
crowd  of  less  famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great 
Eastern  seats  of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned 
Alexandria    and   the   most   renowned   Antioch,   them- 
selves only  the  chief  among  many  other  cities  bearing 
the  same   names.     All   these,  it  should  be   remarked, 
were  comparatively  recent  creations,  bearing  the  names 
of  individual  men.    That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being  should  have  kept  the  position  which  still  belonged 
to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals  is  one  of  the  most  speak- 
ing signs  of  the  effect  which  the  dominion  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors  had  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks, 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died 
out  of  all  reckoning.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
Illyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and  its 
immediate  neighbours.  It  took  in  the  lands  stretching 
from  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesos. 


Prefecture 
of  niyri- 
cuni. 
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CHAP.  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  was  included 
■^- — "-^^  under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land  through  which 
Eome  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  affairs. 
She  was  further  included  under  the  name  of  the  half- 
barbarian  neighbour  who  had  become  Greek  through 
the  process  of  conquering  Greece.  In  the  system  of 
Prefectures,  Greece  formed  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
Macedonia  formed  part  of  Illyricum.  So  low  had 
Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
tongue  was  making  the  greatest  of  all  its  conquests, 
when  a  Greek  city  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  another 
Rome.  The  Illyrian  Prefecture  contained  the  two  dio- 
Dioceses  of  ccscs  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia.     This  last  name,  it  will  be 

Macedonia  iiji*  it  /»»  t  'it 

And  Docia.  remembered,  had,  since  the  days  of  Aurehan,  withdrawn 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese 
contained  six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  fami- 
liar and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros,  we 
find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  familiar,  of 
Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name  lives  on 
with  them.  Hellas  and  Grcecia  have  alike  vanished  from 
the  map  ;  but  the  most  abiding  name  in  Grecian  history, 
the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme  of  Polybios,  has  not 

Provinceof  penshed.     Among  all  changes,  Achaia  is  there  still. 

Prefecture  In  the  iiew  system  Italy  and  Rome  herself  were  in 

^"  no  way  privileged  over  the  ^est  of  the  Empire.  The 
Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  the  lands 
which  might  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.  It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.  Its  three  dio- 
ceses were  Italy ^  Illyricum,  and  Afnca.  Here  Illyricum 
strangely  gave  its  name  both  to  a  distinct  Prefecture 
and    to  one  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of  Italy.     The 
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special  Italian  diocese  stretches  as  far  beyond  the  bounds     chap. 
of  the  Italy  of  Augustus,    as   the   Italy   of  Augustus  ^^g^f 
stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Italy  of  the  old  ^^''^^y- 
Commonwealth.     The  Gaulish   name  has  now   wholly 
vanished  from  the  lands  south  of  the  Alps.     The  new 
Italy  has  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  and  reaches  to  the 
Danube.     Two  Eaetian  provinces.  Prima  and  Secunda, 
form  part  of  it.     Three  other  provinces  are  formed  by 
the  three  great  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and   Corsica, 
which  are  now  reckoned  as  Italian.     Twelve  Provinces 
are  left  for  Italy  in  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  name. 
In  the  new  division  the  name  of  Liguria  withdrew  to 
the  north  into  the  old  Gaul  bej'-ond  the  Po,   a  change 
which  accounts  for  the  often  puzzling  use  of  the  Ligurian 
name  in  after  times.     The  former  Liijuria  became  the 
province  of  the  Cottian  Alps.     Venetia  remained  in  its 
corner.     Three  provinces,  u^milia  and  Flaminia  south 
of  the  Po,   Valeria  in  central  Italy,  took  their  names 
from  the  great  Koman  roads,  as  the  roads  themselves 
took  their  names  from  Roman  magistrates.     The  ancient 
names  of  Tuscia — the  newer  form  of  Etruria — Picenum, 
Campania,  Apulia  with  Calabria — Calabria  still  keeping 
its  older  meaning — still  survive,  but  often  with  changed 
boundaries.    Campania  specially  has  spread  into  Latium, 
the  district  to  which  the  name  still  cleaves  in  modern 
usage.     The  diocese  of  the   Western  Illyricum  took  in  iiiyricum, 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Norieum.     The  third  diocese, 
that  of  Africa,  took  in  the  old  Africa,  Numidia,  and  AWca. 
western   Mauritania.     The  union  of  these  lands  with 
Italy  may  seem  less  strange  when  we  remember  that  the 
colony  of  the  first  Caesar,  the  restored  Carthage,  was  cirentnesi 
the  greatest  of  Latin-speaking  cities  after  Rome  herself.  Ihage. 
The  fourth  Prefecture  took  in  the  Roman  doniinions  ^"0^1!"^ 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


African 
territorj-. 


in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking  provinces 
Diocese  of   ^^J^i^^  ^tic  Alps.     Among  the  seven  provinces  of  Spain 
Afric^^*'*    are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  islands,  a  natural 
appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  African  continent,  the   province  of  Tingitana, 
stretching  from  the  now  Italian  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
This  was  according  to  the   general  law  by  which,  in 
almost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the  masters  of  Spain 
have  borne  rule  in  Africa  or  the  masters  of  Africa  have 
borne   rule  in  Spain.     The   diocese  of  Gaul,  with  its 
seventeen    provinces,   keeps,   at    least   in    name,   the 
boundaries  of  the  old  Transalpine  land.     It  still  num- 
bers the   two   Germanics   west   of  the   Ehine   among 
its   provinces.     The   five   provinces   of  the  diocese  of 
of  Britain.   Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  when  the  Empire  was 
beginning  to  fall  asunder,  a  wider  territoiy  than  Eome 
had  held  in  the  island  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power. 
The  exploits  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  who  drove  back 
the  Pict  by  land  and  the  Saxon  by  sea,  for  a  moment 
Province  of  added  to   the  Empire  a  province  beyond  the  wall  of 

Valentia.  .  .  .  . 

A.D.  367.      Hadrian,  which  received  the  name  of  Valentia. 


Diocese  of 
Gaul; 


C}iange 
in  the 
position 
of  Rome. 


§  2.     The  Division  of  the  Empire. 

The  mapping  out  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures, 
and  its  division  between  two  or  more  Imperial  col- 
leagues, led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practically  two  Empires.  The  old  state 
of  things  had  altogether  passed  away.  Eome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.  From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  alike,  if  not  Eome, 
at  least  Romania  ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Eo- 
mans.  But  to  be  a  Eoman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
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Emperor.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken  chap. 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several  —  • — 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Eome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  third  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.  As  long  as  Eome*  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
partition  among  colleagues,  could  be  thought  of.  There 
could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  map.  But,  when 
the  new  system  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centuiy,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  which  fiUs  an  important  place 
in  history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on 
the  map.     On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  r,.  . .      ^ 

•t  5  Division  of 

Empire   was  divided   between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  JJitwe"u"^* 
taking  the  Eastern  provinces,  answering  nearly  to  the  The^o*  ^^ 
Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  lUyricum,  while  Honorius  IT'sos. 
took  the  Western  provinces,  the  Prefectures  of  Italy  and 
Gaul.     Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
the    successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius   formed 
two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the  Eastern 
reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most  commonly 
at  Eavenna.     But  as  the  dominions  of  each  prince  were 
alike  Eoman,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors  were 
still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial  colleagues  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  connnon  Eoman  dominion. 
Practically  however  the   dominions   of  the   two   Em-  pi^acticaiiy 
perors  may  be  looked  on  as  two  distinct  Empires,  the  plres^'" 
Eastern  having  its  seat  at  the  New  Eome  or  Constan- 
tinople, while  the  Western  had  its  seat  more  commonly 
at  Eavenna  than  at  the  Old  Eome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  political 
feature  of  the  fifth  centuiy  ;  but  the  fate  of  tjie  two 

VOL.    I.  G 
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CHAP.  Empires  was  widely  different.  From  the  very  begin- 
' — ■ —  ning  of  the  Empire,  Eome  had  had  to  struggle  with 
Enemies  of  two  chief  eiiemles,  in  the  East  and  in   the   West,   in 

Rome. 

Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 

widely  different.     In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 

Rivalry       and  then  the  reefenerafe   Persian,   as   strictly   a   rival 

with  Par-  '^  .        .  "^ 

thiaand  powcr  ou  equal  terms.  This  rivalry  went  on  from  the 
moment  when  Eome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Seleukids  till  the  time  when  Rome  was  cut  short,  and 
Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.  But, 
except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 
during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 
Rome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 
strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  threaten 
the  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.  This  and 
that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken  ;  this  and  that 
province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 
under  Trajan  and  again  under  Chosroes  and  Heraclius, 
neither  power  ever   saw   its   existence   and   dominion 

Rivalry       scrlously  threatened.     The  Eastern   Empire    naturallv 

with  Persia    ,  ,  i  v 

passes  on     inherited   this   part   of  the   callin*]:   of  the    undivided 

to  the  ^  ~ 

Em^^re       Empire,  the  long  strife  with  Persia. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  was  of 

quite  another  kind.     The  danger  there  came  through 

Teutonic     the  incursious  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations.     There 

incursions  , 

in  the         was  ho  ouc  Tcutouic  Dowcr  which  could  be  a  rival  to 

Western  ^  * 

Empire.  Rome  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Persia  was  in  the 
East ;  but  a  crowd  of  independent  Teutonic  tribes  were 
pressing  into  the  Empire  from  all  quarters,  and  were 
striving  to  make  settlements  within  its  borders.  The 
task  of  resisting  these  incursions  fell  to  the  Western 
Empire.  The  Eastern  Empire  indeed  was  often  tra- 
versed by  wandering  Teutonic  nations  ;  Teutonic  powers 
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arose  for  a  while  on  its  frontiers ;  but  no  permanent     chap. 
Teutonic  settlement  was  ever  made  within  its  borders,  "—  • — ' 

,  ,  ^    1      .  No  Teu- 

no  dismemberment  of  its  provinces  capable  of  bem^  tonic 

^  .     settle- 

marked  on  the  map  was  made,  whether  by  Teutonic  i^ents 

or   by   any   other   invaders,    till   a   much   later   time.  Eastern 

•^  •'  '  Empire. 

But  the  Western  Empire  was  altogether  dismembered 
and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  within  it.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 
Empires  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 
unlike  one  another ;  but  each  continues  one  side  of  the 
history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  will  therefore  be 
well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects  of  the 
two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak  of  the  Teu- 
tonic incursions,  through  which  in  the  end  the  Western 
Empire  was  split  up  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe 
were  founded.  We  will  then  trace  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  long  rivalry  between  Eome  and  Persia  in 
the  East. 

^  3.     The  Tetttonic  Settlements  within  the  Empire. 

Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neither 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  either 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a  di- 
rectly geographical  effect.  The  great  movement  called 
the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  results  in  the  The  w»n- 

.  .  .  .       .  dering  of 

settlement    of    various   Teutonic    nations   within    the  the  Na- 
tions. 

Ijounds  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  concern  us  now  only  so 
far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  the  map.  The 
exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to  one  another, 
tlie  exact  course  of  the  migrations  which  led  to  the 
final  settlement  of  each,  belong  rather  to  another  branch 
of  inquiry.  But  there  are  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  relations   of  the   Empire  to   the    nations   beyond 

G   2 
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CHAP,     its  borders,  certain  marked  stao^es  in  the  «Towth  and 
rv.  CO 

" — ■ — '  mutual  relations  of  those  nations,  which  must  be  borne 

in  mind  in  order  to  explain  their  settlements  within 

Changes  in  the   Empire.     It   will   be  at  once  seen  that  the  geo- 

thenomen-  r.      i         /-n  •  • 

ciatureof  ffraphv  and  nomenclature  of  the  German  nations  m 
nic  nations,  the  third  ceutury  is  for  the  most  part  quite  different 
from  their  geography  and  nomenclature  as  we  find 
it  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  New  names  have  come  to  the 
front,  names  all  of  which  play  a  part  in  history,  many 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  older  names  sink  into  the  back- 
ground. It  is  therefore  hardly  needful  to  go  through 
the  ethnology  and  geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal 
with  any  of  the  controverted  points  which  are  suggested 
thereby.  We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations 
purely  in  their  relations  to  Eome. 

We   have   seen   that   the  history  of  Eome  in  her 

western   provinces  was,  from   an   early   stage  of  the 

Warfare  on  Empire,  a  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the 

the  Rhine  ,  t       i         -r~v  i  ttt       t  in 

and  the      Khuie  aud  the  Danube.     We  have  seen   that   all   at- 

Danube. 

tempts   at  serious   conquest  beyond  those   boundaries 
Roman       camc  to  iiothing.     The  Roman  possessions  beyond  the 

posses-  .  /»  1  1 

sions         two  great  rivers  were   mere   outposts   for   the   better 

beyond  '^  •  mi  t         • 

those  security  of  the  land  within  the  rivers.  The  district 
beyond  them,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Agri  Decuniates,  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying post  on  a  great  scale.  The  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Rome.  We  hear  of  Roman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth ;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 


nvers. 
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ance  of  Eome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations     chap. 

IV. 

were   really  threatening  to  Eome,  and  the  warfare  of  " — • — ^ 
Eome   became   really   defensive.      From  the  very  be- 
<?inning  too  a   process   seems   to  have  been   at   work  Formation 

^  ^  r  ^  ofconfede- 

amonoj  the  German  nations  themselves  which   sreatlv  ''^c'^s 

^  <j  »/     among  the 

Strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Eome.  New  Germans, 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earlier  times  had  been.  These  movements 
among  the  German  nations  themselves,  hastened  by 
pressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  caused 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.  But,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  several  stages  may  be  noticed.  Thus  the 
Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  play  a  part  in  this  history  Marco- 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  Marcomanni  appear  in  Quacn. 
CsBsar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. 
In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  Marcomanni  are 
dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the  Empire  and 
often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and  their  name 
appears  in  history  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  *  But  they 
play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settlements  within  the 
Empire.  They  do  not  affect  the  later  map ;  they  had 
no  share  in  bringing  about  the  changes  out  of  which 
modern  Europe  arose.  Their  importance  ceases  just 
at  the  time  when  a  second  stage  begins,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin  to  hear  of  those 
nations  or  confederacies  whose  movements  really  did 
affect  later  history  and  geography. 
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.CHAP.  In  the  third  and  fourth   centuries  the  history  of 

Beginnin '  i"iiodem  Europc  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  names 

Euro'Sn  which  have  been  heard   ever  since,  Franks,  Alemans, 

history.  Saxons,   all   of  them    oreat    confederacies  of  German 

ihe  new  *^ 

confedera-   tribcs.     Dcfcnce  ai?ainst  German  inroads  now  becomes 
Defensive    tlic  chicf  busiuess  of  tlic  rulcrs  of  Eome.     The  invaders 

warfare  of 

Rome.  were  constantly  driven  back ;  but  new  invaders  were 
as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incursions.  Men  of 
Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire  in  every  con- 
ceivable character.  Besides  open  enemies,  who  came 
with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  of  settlement,  crowds 

Germans     of  Gcrmaus  scrvcd  in  the  Eoman  armies  and  obtained 

within   the    ■,-,■,■,-,■,  .,.  -i        n     ■>     • 

Empire,  lauds  held  by  military  tenure  as  the  reward  of  then- 
services.  Their  chiefs  were  promoted  to  every  rank 
and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  itself.  These  were  changes  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still  they  do  not 
directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire.  Lands  and 
cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over  again ;  but  such 
changes  were  merely  momentary ;  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  dominion  were  not  yet 
altered  ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that  geography 
begins  to  be  directly  concerned. 

Beginning         This  last  Stage  bemns  with  the  early  years  of  the 

of  national  T      i 

kingdoms,  fifth  ccutury,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.  Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  through  every  corner  of  the 
Empire,  sometimes  bearing  the  titles  of  Roman  officers, 
sometimes  dictating  the  choice  of  Roman  Emperors,, 
sometimes  sacking*  the  Old  Rome  or  threatening  the 
New.  It  was  when  these  armies  under  their  kings 
settled  down  and  formed  national  kimrdoms  within  the 
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limits  of  the  Empire,  that  the  chanoe  comes  to  have  an     ghap. 

IV. 

effect  on  the  map.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  -^-^ — ^ 
the  Western  provinces  of  Eome  were  rent  away  from 
her.  In  most  cases  the  loss  was  cloaked  by  some  Im- 
perial commission,  some  empty  title  bestowed  on  the 
victorious  invader ;  but  the  Empire  was  none  the  less 
practically  dismembered.  Out  of  these  dismember- 
ments the  modern  states  of  Europe  gradually  grew.  It 
will  now  be  our  business  to  give  some  account  of 
those  nations,  Teutonic  and  otherwise,  which  had  an 
immediate  share  in  this  work,  passing  lightly  by  all 
questions,  and  indeed  all  nations,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  such  an  immediate  share  in  it. 

The  nations  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Teutonic 
.  .  Settle- 

made   settlements   in  the  Western  provinces  of  Eome  meats  in 

^  .  the  West. 

fall  under  two  chief  heads ;  those  who  made  their  set- 
tlements by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  sea. 
This  last  class  is  pretty  well  co-extensive  with  the 
settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.  Among  the  others,  the  s.ttio- 
nations  which  play  an  important    part  in  the   fourth  within  the 

£mpire. 

and  fifth  centuries  are  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Bur- 
i/imdians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks.     And  their  settle- 
ments again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which  passed 
away  within  a  century  or  two,  and  those  which  have 
had   a  lasting   effect   on   European   history.     Thus   it 
is  plain  at   the  first  glance   that  the  Franks  and  the  Fianka, 
Burgundians  have  left  their  names  on  the  modern  map.  surgun- 
The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also :  but  it  is  now  found  suevi, 
only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has  vanished  for 
ages  from  their  western  settlement.     The  name  of  the 
Goths  has  passed  away  from  the  kingdoms  which  they  tioths, 
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CHAP,    founded,  but  their  presence  has  affected  the  history  of 

'      "     '  both  the  Spanish  and  the  ItaUan  peninsulas.  The  Vandals 

Vandals,     aloue,   as  a  nation  and  kingdom,  have  left  no  traces 

whatever,  though  it  may  be  that  they  have  left  their 

name  to  a  part  of  one  of  the  lands  of  their  sojourn. 

Their  king.  AH  these  uatious  founded  kingdoms  within  the  Western 

Empire,  kingdoms  which  at  first   admitted  a  nominal 

superiority  in  the  Empire,  but  which  were  practically 

Various      independent  from  the  beginning.     But  the  history  of 


doms, 


circum- 


stances of    the  several  kingdoms  is  very  different.     Some  of  them 

their  his.  ^  "^ 

tory.  soon  passed  away  altogether,  while  others  became  the 

beginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
Gaul  and  Spain  fell  off  very  gradually  from  the  Empire. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  all  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed  more  or  less 
lasting  settlements  within  those  provinces.  Pre-eminent 
among  them  are  the  great  settlements  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Franks.  Out  of  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  arose 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France,  and  out 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  arose  the  various  king- 
doms of  Spain.  Those  of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals, 
and  Suevi,  were  either  smaller  or  less  lasting.  All  of 
them  however  must  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

MigrationB        First  aud  greatest  come  the  Goths}   It  is  not  needful 

West*  for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  legend 
has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 
the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  formed  on 
the  subject.     It  is  enough  for   our  purpose  that   the 

Defeat  of    Gotlis  began  to  show  themselves  as  dangerous  enemies 

the  Goths  o       t  -n  •  •  1  lii/»r»i  i«T 

bjr  ciau-     of  the  Empire  m  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 

dius. 

A.D.  2G9.  WTe  then  find  them  forming  a  great  kingdom  m  the 
lands  north  of  the  Danube.     The  withdrawal  of  the 

*  See  the  author's  article  '  Goths  '  in  the  Enci/clopcedia  Britannica. 
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Eoman  power  from  the  elder  Dacia  was   in   fact    an     chap. 
acknowledgement  of  the  Gothic  possession  of  that  land.  ^7^^ — 
A  century  later  a  large  body  of  them  was  driven  to  oJ"fife"^ 
seek  shelter  within  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ^*""^«- 

^  Goths 

from  the  pressure  of  the  invading  Buns.     These  last  driven  on- 

•*•  c?  wards  by 

were  a  Turanian  people  who  had  been  driven  from  the  Huns, 
their  own  older  settlements  by  movements  in  the 
further  East  which  do  not  concern  us,  but  who  become 
an  important  element  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  affected  the  Empire,  partly  by  actual  in- 
vasions, partly  by  driving  other  nations  before  them ; 
but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements  within  it.  Nor 
did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any  lasting  settlement 
in  the  Eastern  Empire.  While  one  part  of  the  Gothic 
nation  became  subject  to  the  Huns,  another  part 
<irossed  the  Danube ;  but  they  crossed  it  by  Impe-  They  cross 
rial  licence,  and  if  they  took  to  arms,  it  was  onlv  to  »«be. 

•^  'J  A.I).  877. 

punish  the  treachery  of  the  Eoman  officers.  Presently 
we  find  Gothic  chiefs  marching  at  pleasure  through  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Cassar  ;  but  they  simply  march 
and  ravage ;  it  is  not  till  they  have  got  within  the 
boundary  of  the  West  that  they  found  any  lasting  king- 
doms. In  fact,  the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes 
generally,  had  no  real  mission  in  the  East ;  to  them  the 
East  was  a  mere  highway  to  the  West.  The  movements  career  of 
of  Alaric  in  Greece,  Ulyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  a.i».  sii^- 
his  capture  of  Rome,  are  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.  The  Goths 
first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and  a  place 
on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  further  West. 

Under  Alaric's  successor  Athaulf,  the  first  founda- 
tions were  laid  of  that  great  West-Gotliic  kingdom  which 
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we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  specially  Spanish,  but  which 
in  truth  had  its  first  firm  estabhshment  in  Gaul,  and 
which  kept  some  Gaulish  territoiy  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands,  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as  founders  of  an 
avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces.  Those  provinces 
were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of 
invaders,  Suevi ^  Vandals,  and  Alans.  These  last  are 
a  puzzling  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  somewhat 
contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be  most  safely  set 
down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  non-Teutonic 
people,  who  had  been  largely  brought  under  Gothic 
influences.  But  early  in  the  fifth  century  they  pos- 
sessed a  dominion  in  central  Spain  which  stretched 
from  sea  to  sea.  Their  dominion  passed  for  a  few 
years  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  already 
formed  a  settlement  in  north-western  Spain,  and  who 
still  kept  a  dominion  in  that  corner  long  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  become  Gothic.  The 
Vandals  occupied  Baetica  ;  but  they  presently  passed  into 
Africa,  and  there  founded  the  one  Teutonic  kingdom 
in  that  continent,  with  Carthage  to  its  capital,  a  king- 
dom which  took  in  also  the  great  islands  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  including  Sicily  itself.  Through  all  these 
changes  the  unconquerable  people  of  the  Basque  and 
Cantabrian  mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  sub- 
mitted to  any  conquerors ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and 
south-western  Gaul  was,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  formed  into  the  great  West- 
Gothic  kingdom.  The  appearance  of  Athaulf  in  Spain 
did  not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  Gothic  power  in 
the  peninsula.     The  first  West-Gothic  kingdom  arose  in 
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Aquitaine  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.    Southern     chap. 
Gaul,    Novempopulana — the    later   Gascony — and    the    — <- — ' 
province  of  Narbonne  with  the  Tarraconese  province  in 
Spain,  were  won   back  by  the  Gothic  sword   for   the 
Empire.     But  the  Gothic  kingdom  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.     In  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  it 
stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Loire  and 
the  Ehone,  and  its  capital  was  placed,  not  on  Spanish 
but  on  Gaulish  ground,  at  the  Gaulish  Tolosa  or  Toulouse.  Gothic 
It  now  took  in  the  whole  of  Spain,  except  the  indepen-  of  tou 

^  louse. 

dent  districts  in  the  north  and  the  Suevian  realm  in  the 
north-west  corner.  The  Gothic  dominion  in  Gaul  was 
doomed  not  to  be  lasting ;  all  was  lost  to  the  Frank 
except  the  province  of  Narbonne  or  Septimania,  which, 
as  remaining  to  the  Goth  when  the  rest  was  lost,  kept 
the  name  of  Gothia.  But  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain  Gothia. 
lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  all  the  later 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be  looked  on  as 
fragments  or  revivals  of  it.  Spain  however  never 
changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors,  and  her 
rulers  remained  Kings  of  the  Goths,  but  not  Kings  of 
Spain.  The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left  their  name  to 
this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the  form  of  An-  Andalusia. 
dahisia,  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  conquerors, 
.spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  other  OTeat  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  of  I'he 

^  Franks. 

which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  lasting 
effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.  We  have  now 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually  be- 
came the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of  Gaul. 
They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  countries.     The  usesoftue 

.     .  word 

dominions  of  the  Franks   got    the    name  oUFrancia,  ^>««c-«". 
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a  name  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied,  accord* 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  different 
times.  In  modern  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two  parts  of 
their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  still 
called  Franken  or  Franconia,  and  to  that  part  of  Gaul 
which  is  still  called  France.  And  the  history  of  the 
Franks  is  closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  another  nation 
or  confederacy,  that  of  the  Alemanni,  who  again  have, 
in  the  French  tongue,  given  their  name  to  the  whole  of 
Germany.  Franks  and  Alemanni  alike  begin  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  third  century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted 
an  actual  invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  im- 
portance of  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the 
fifth.  All  through  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  chief 
business  of  the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  against  their  incursions,  against 
the  Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.  To  the  east  of 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thuringians ;  to  the 
north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  Low- 
Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.  In  the  course  of 
the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to  affect 
the  geography  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
pressing  into  Gaul.  The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  was  removed  to  Aries.  The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
under  their  first  Christian  king,  Chlodwig  or  Clovis, 
the  ruling  people  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  Ger- 
many. Their  territory  thus  took  in  both  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the   Empire,  and   lands  which  had 
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never  been  such.     This  is   a   special  characteristic  of    chap. 
the   Frankish    settlement,    and    one   which   influences  ■      ' 

Character 

the  whole  of  their  later  history.  There  was,  from  the  and  divi- 
very  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was  ^.'■'^"j'^^^^ 
consciously  drawn,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Latin  Francia. 
There  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  East  which  never  had 
been  Eoman.  There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul  which 
remained  practically  Eoman  under  the  Frankish  domi- 
nion.    And  between  them   lay,  on   the   left   bank   of  Roman 

Germany 

the  Ehine,  those  Teutonic  lands  which  had  formed  part  teutonized 

'  *  afresh. 

of  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now  became 
Teutonic  again.  Moguntiacum,  Augusta  Treverorum^ 
and  Colonia  Agripjpina,  cities  founded  on  Teutonic  soil, 
now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be  in  due  time,  by 
the  names  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Kbln,  the  metropolitan 
and  electoral  cities  of  Germany.  These  lands,  with  the 
older  German  land  of  the  Franks,  formed  the  Eastern  Eastern 

and  West- 

or  Teutonic  Francia,  where  the  Franks,  or  their  Ger-  ern  Fnm- 
man  allies  and  subjects,  formed  the  real  population 
of  the  country.  In  the  Western  Francia,  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely 
settled  and  influenced  the  country  in  many  ways,  the 
mass  of  the  population  remained  Eoman.  Over  the 
western  peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks  was  always  precarious  and  at  most  external. 
Here  the  ante-Eoman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic 
lanfjuage,  and  it  was  further  strenf?thened  by  colonies  Armoric« 

.      .  .  .  ofBri- 

from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  ta»"y- 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  firmly  ish  do.ni- 

nion. 

established  over  the   whole   of  central  Germany  and  a.d.  500. 
northern  Gaul.     Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
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IV. 

' — ' — '  Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  isolated 
Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Eoraan  land,  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
were  strengthened  by  the  unbroken  Teutonic  mainland 
at  their  back. 

The  Bur-  The  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  the 

fifth  century,  divided  between  the  Franks  m  the  north 
and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.  But,  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up  in  south- 
eastern Gaul.     The  Biirgimdians,  a  people  who,  in  the 

Their  king-  coursc  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  seem  to  have 

clom. 

made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  established 
themselves  in  the  lands  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Alps,  where  they  formed  a  kingdom  which  bore  their 
name.  Their  dominion  in  Gaul  may  be  said  to  have 
been  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Goths,  less  lasting 
Meaniiigof  than  that  of  the  Franks.  Bur<jundy  is  still  a  recognized 
Bur-          name  ;  but  no  name  in  geography  has  so  often  shifted  its 

gundy.  ,  , 

place  and  meaning,  and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled 

itself   on  a  very  small   part  of  the   ancient   kingdom 

Provence     ^^^  ^^^^  Burguiidians.     At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 

dir"       the  Rhone  was  a  Burgundian  river ;  Autuji,  Besa?i(}ofi, 

610. "  ~     Lyons,  and   Vienne   were   l^urgundian  cities ;    but  the 

sea  coast,  the  original  Roman  Province,  the  land  which 

has   so   steadily    kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a 

moment  under  the  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this 

510-586.      time,  as  became  the  first  Roman  land  beyond  the  Ali)s, 

the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 
Invasion  Amoug  tlicsc  vai'ious  couqucsts  and  shiftings  of  do- 

HmiB.  minion,  all  of  which  affected  the  map  at  the  time,  some 
of  which  have  affected  history  and  geography  ever  since, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way  of  contrast, 
an  inroad  which  fills  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  the 
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fifth  century,  but  which  had  no  direct  effect  on  geo-     chap. 
graphy.     This  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  Gaul  by  ^ — — ' 
the   Huns   under  Attila,  and  their  defeat   at   Chalons  Battle  of 

.         1  ...  y~u  Chalons. 

by  the  combnied  forces  of  Eomans,  West-Goths,  and  aj>.  451. 
Franks.  This  battle  is  one  of  the  events  which  are 
memorable,  not  for  working  change,  but  for  hindering 
it.  Had  Attila  succeeded,  the  greatest  of  all  changes 
would  have  taken  place  throughout  all  Western  Europe. 
As  it  was,  the  map  of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his 
inroad.  On  the  map  of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect 
effect ;  he  destroyed  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  its  inha-  Destmc- 
bitants,  fleemg  to  the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foun-  Aquiieia, 

and  origin 

dation  of  one  of  the  later   powers  of  Europe  in  the  of  Venice. 
form  of  the  commonwealth  of  Venice. 

W^liile  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from  the 
Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  practically  rent  away 
also,  though  the  formal  aspect  of  the  event  was  different. 
A  vote  of  the  Senate  reunited  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Reunion 
Eastern ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno  became  sole  Emperor,  Empire. 
and  the  government  of  the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will 
be  remembered,  of  a  large  territory  besides  the  Italian 
peninsula — was  entrusted  by  his  commission  to  Odo-  Rule  of 
acer,  a  general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank  b.c.  470- 

49S. 

of  Patrician.     Odoacer  was  practically  a  barbarian  king 


independent  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
was  preserved  in   form,  and  no  separate  kingdom   of 
Italy  was  set  up.     Presently  Odoacer  was  overthrown  The  East- 
by  Theodoric  King   of  the    East-Goths,   who,    though  luly.*'" 
king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  by  an  Impe- 
rial commission  as  Patrician.     Practically  he  founded  Rule  of 
an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  and  the  other  a.d.  -jos-  " 
lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy  and  Western 
niyricum.     His    dominion   also   took  in  the  ,  coast   of 
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what  we  may  now  call  Provence,  and  his  influence 
was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  West.  The  seat  of  the  Gothic  dominion^ 
like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was  at  Eavenna. 
Theodoric  and  his  successors  were  in  truth  independent 
kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their  own  people,  they  bore  the 
kingly  title.  Hence,  as  Eome  formed  part  of  their 
dominions,  it  is  practically  true  to  say  that  under  them 
Eome  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Still 
in  theory  the  Imperial  supremacy  went  on.  The  King 
of  the  East-Goths  who  ruled  in  Italy  was  simply  King 
of  the  East-Goths ;  King  of  Italy  he  never  thought  of 
calling  himself.  In  this  way  it  became  much  easier  for 
Italy  to  be  won  back  to  the  Empire  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

^  4.     Settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  Teutonic 
settlement  of  quite  another  character  from  those  on 
the  mainland  was  going  on.  Spain  and  Gaul  fell 
away  from  the  Empire  by  slow  degrees ;  but  the 
Eoman  dominion  in  Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a  defi- 
nite act  at  a  definite  moment.  The  Eoman  armies 
were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  left  to  themselves.  Presently,  a  new  settlement 
took  place  in  the  island  which  was  thus  left  undefended. 
It  is  specially  important  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic 
conquests  on  the  mainland.  The  Teutonic  conquests  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours 
who  had  already  learned  to  know  and  respect  the  Eoman 
civiHzation,  who  were  either  Christians  already  or  be- 
came   Christians  soon  after  they  entered  the  Empire. 
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They  pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Eoman     chap. 

IV. 

inhabitants  to  live  after  the  Eoman  law,  and  they  them-  — ^-^^ 
selves  gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of  the 
manners  of  Eome,  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  on 
the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  the  lands  immediately 
on  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  where  the  Teutonic 
settlement  was  complete,  and  where  the  Eoman  tongue 
and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped  out.  This  same 
process  happened  yet  more  completely  in  the  Teutonic 
conquest  of  Britain.  The  great  island  possession  of  character 
Eome  had  been  virtually  abandoned  by  Eome  before  English 

•^  •'  settle- 

the  Teutonic    settlements  in   it   bei^an.     The  invaders  ment;iong 

^  struggle 

had  therefore  to  struggle  rather  with  native  Britons  3^10^* 
than  with  Eomans.  Moreover  they  were  invaders  who 
came  by  sea,  and  who  came  from  lands  where  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  the  Eoman  law  or  religion.  They 
therefore  made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from 
the  settlement  of  the  Goths,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.  They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;  therefore  in  the  end  they  swept  away  all  traces 
of  the  earlier  state  of  things  in  a  way  which  took 
place  nowhere  else.  As  far  as  such  a  process  is  pos-  The 
sible,  they  slew  or  drove  out  the   older   inhabitants  ;  remain 

I'll  T    •  -K  '  Teutonic. 

they  kept  their  heathen  religion  and  Teutonic  language, 
and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new  Teutonic 
nation  in  their  new  home  without  any  important  inter- 
mixture with  the  earlier  inliabitants,  Eoman  or  British. 
The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were 
our   own    forefathers,   the   Low-Dutch   inhabitants   of  The  Low. 

Dutch 

the  borderlands  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  quite  away  8«"ie- 

^  »   T.  ./     nienta  in 

from   the   Eoman    frontier;    and   among    them   three  b»'^"° 
tribes,  the  Aiufles,  the  Sad'07is,  and  the  Jutes,  }isid  the  saxons. 
VOL.   I.  u 
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chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The    Saxons 
had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a  settlement 
in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  therefore  the  tribe 
who  were  first  known  to  the  Eoman  and  Celtic  inha- 
bitants of  the  island ;  the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  therefore  called  all  the  Teutonic  settlers  Saxons 
to  this  day.     But,  as  the  Angles  or  English  occupied 
in  the  end  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was 
they  who,  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  began  to 
form  one  nation,  gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and 
its  land.     That  nation  was  the  English,  and  their  land 
was   England.     Wliile   Britain   therefore   remains   the 
proper  geographical  name  of  the  whole  island,  England 
is  the  political  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was 
step  by  step  conquered  by  the  English.     Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth   century  several   Teutonic   kingdoms   had 
begun  in  Britain.     The   Jutes  began  the  conquest  by 
their  settlement  in  Kent,  and  presently  the  Saxons  began 
to  settle  on  the  south  coast  and  on  a  small  part  of  the 
east  coast,  in  Sussex,   Wessex,  and  Essex.     And  along 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various  Anglian  settle- 
ments were  made,  which  gradually  grew  into  the  king- 
doms of  East-Anglia,  Deira,  and  Bernicia,  which  two 
last  formed  by  their  union  the  great  kingdom  of  North- 
humberland.     But,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
English  had  not  got  very  far  from  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts.     The  Britons,  whom  the  English  called 
Welsh   or   strangers,  held   out    in    the    West,  and  the 
Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North.     The  Scots  were  properly 
the   people   of  Ireland ;    but   a   colony   of  them   had 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  northern  Britain,  and, 
in  the   end,  they  gave   the   name  of  Scotland  to  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  island. 
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§  5.    The  Eastern  Empire. 
We  have  already  seen  the  differences  between  the    chap. 
position   of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  during    — r^ — 

.  -__  ,  .  Contrasi 

this  period.     While  m  the  West   the  provinces   were  between 

^  .  the  East- 

gradually   lopped   away  by  the  Teutonic   settlements,  em  and 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by  Empires. 
Teutonic    armies,  or   rather   nations,  did   not   become 
the    seats    of    lasting   Teutonic   settlements.     We    can 
hardly  count   as  an  exception   the    settlement   of  the 
Tetraxite    Goths   in   the   Tauric    Chersonesos,    a   land  The 
which   was  rather   in  alliance   with   the   Empire  than  Goths, 
actually   part   of  it.     The   distinctive   history   of  the 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  long  struggle   between  East   and   West,  in  which 
Rome   had    succeeded    to   the   mission   of    Alexander  Rivalry 
and   the   Seleukids,  as  the  representative  of  Western  Pereia. 
civilization.     To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added  the 
championship   of  Christianity,  first   against   the   Fire- 
worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.     In  Eastern 
history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more  remark- 
able than  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate  Persian  nation 
against  its  Parthian  masters.     But,  as  far  as  either  the 
history  or   the  geography  of  Rome  is  concerned,  the  Revival 

of  the 

Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of  the  Parthian  as  Persian 

^  *'  .         ^  ^      .  kingdom, 

the  representative  of  the  East  against  the  West.  From  a»- ^ae. 
our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Rome,  and  the  frequent  shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form 
one  unbroken  story,  whether  the  enemy  to  be  striven 
agahist  was  the  successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor 
of  Artaxerxes.  And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  two 
great  powers  in  such  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Position  of 
Aimienia,  a  name  which  has  changed  its  meaning  and  its 
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frontiers  almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria,  sup- 
plied constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Eome  and 
her  Eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Persian. 

In  the  geograpliical  aspect  of  this  long  struggle 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.  Under 
him  Armenia,  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Eome,  was 
incorporated  as  a  Eoman  province.  Albania  and  Iberia 
took  its  place  as  the  frontier  vassal  states.  Beyond  the 
Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  Eoman  dominion 
took  in  Mesojyotamia,  Atropatene,  and  Babylonia.  The 
Parthian  capital  of  Ktesiphon  and  the  outlying  Greek 
free  city  of  Selenkeia  were  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  dominion  which  for  a  moment  touched  the 
Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Eome,  as  the  champion 
of  the  West,  seemed  to  have  triumphed  for  ever  over 
her  Eastern  rival,  when  the  Parthian  kingdom  was 
thus  shorn  of  the  borderlands  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
when  its  kinj?  was  forced  to  become  a  Eoman  vassal 
for  the  dominions  that  were  left  to  him.  But  this  vast 
extension  of  the  Eoman  power  was  only  for  a  moment. 
What  Trajan  had  conquered  Hadrian  at  once  gave 
back  ;  the  Empire  was  again  bounded  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  Armenia  was  again  left  to  form  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  its  Eastern  and  its  Western  claimant. 
The  second  stage  begins  when,  under  Marcus,  the  Eo- 
man frontier  again  began  to  advance.  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Osrhoene  became  a  Eoman 
dependency  :  under  the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a 
Eoman  province ;  and  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  so  famous 
in  later  wars,  was  planted  as  the  eastern  outpost  of 
Eome  against  the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian 
power  was  no  more ;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 
revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into  its 


SUMMARY.  lOi 

place.     The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  captivity  of    chap. 
Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Sapor  through  the  Eoman  ' — ^^— ' 
provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.     But  under  the 
mighty  rule  of  Diocletian  the  glories  of  Trajan  were  conquests 
renewed.     Mesopotamia    again   became   Roman ;    five  cietian. 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added  to  the  limpire ; 
Amienia,  again  the  vassal  of  Eome,  was  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia  became  once  more 
a  Eoman  dependency.     In  the  third  stage  the  Eoman 
frontier   again   went   back.     The   wars  of  the  second 
Sapor    did    little   but   deprive   Eome    of    two    Meso- 
potamian  fortresses.     But  after  the  fall  of  Julian,  the  smrender 
lands  beyond  the  Tigris   were  given  back   to  Persia ;  vinces  by 

,  ,  .        Jovian. 

even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the  Persian  frontier  again  a.d.  ses. 
reached  the  Euphrates.     Armenia  was  now   tossed  to  Division  of 
and  fro,  conquered  and  reconquered,  till  the  kingdom  ssi. 
was  divided  between  the  vassals  of  the  two  Empires, 
a  division  which  was  again  confirmed  by  the  hundred  The  Hun- 
years'  peace  between  Eome  and  Persia.     This  was  the  Peace, 
state  of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Eome  at  the  time  when 
the    West-Goths  were  laying   the  foundation   of  their 
dominion   in   Aquitaine    and   Spain,   when    Goth    and 
Eoman  joined  together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host 
of  Attila  at  Chalons,  and  when  the  first  English  keels 
were  on  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

We  may  now  draw  the  picture  of  the  civilized  world  summary, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  whole  of  the 
Western  dominions  of  Eome,  including  Italy  and  Rome 
herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere  formally, 
fallen  away  from  the  Roman  Empire.  The  whole 
West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  The 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul„  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central  Germany. 
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CHAP.  The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine  ;  the 
'  "  '  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Ehone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut  ofl" 
from  Eoman  political  dominion,  are  far  from  being  cut 
off  from  Eoman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers,  it 
conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are  every- 
where Christian ;  in  northern  Gaul  they  are  even 
Orthodox.  Africa,  under  the  Arian  Vandal,  is  far 
more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Eome  than 
the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  Catholic  Frank  or  by  the 
Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie  the 
independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by  any 
Eoman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen 
conquest,  to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they 
conquered  yet  more  thoroughly  than  Africa  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Eoman  power  lives  on  in  the  New  Eome,  with  a 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  various^ 
enemies,  but  With  a  frontier  which  to  the  north  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  time  of  Aurelian,  which  to  the 
east  has,  after  many  changes,  pretty  well  come  back  to 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.  No  lasting  Teutonic 
settlement  has  been  made  within  its  borders.  In  its 
endless  wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes  advances 
and  sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall 
see  how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Eoman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  ancient 
dominion  of  Eome  could  still  be  won  back  again. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   PINAL    DIVISION   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

^  1.     The  Reunion  of  the  Empire. 

The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in   mind   in   the     chap, 
history,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of    — ■ — ' 

I'll  •  •       1  'J     Continuity 

the  Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  contmuea  of  Roman 

.  .  ™le. 

existence  of  the  Eoman  Empire.     It  was  still  the  Koman 

Empire,  although  the  seat  of  its  dominion  was  no  longer 

at  the  Old  Rome,  although  for  a  while  the  Old  Eome  was 

actually  separated  from  the  Eoman  dominion.     Gaul, 

Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been  lopped  away.    Britain 

had  fallen  away  by  another  process.     But  the  Eoman 

rule  went  on  undisturbed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 

Empire,  and  even  in  the  West  the  memory  of  that  rule 

had  by  no   means   wholly  died  out.     Teutonic   kings  Position  of 

ruled  in  all  the  lands  of  the  West ;  but  nowhere  on  nic  kings. 

the   continent   had   they   become   national   sovereigns 

in  the  eyes   of  the   people   of  the  land.     They  were 

still  simply  the   chiefs   of   their   own  people  reigning 

in  the  midst   of  a   Eoman  population.     The   Eomans 

meanwhile   everywhere   looked   to   the   Caesar   of  the 

New  Eome  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  from  whose  rule 

they  had  been  unwillingly  torn  away.     Both  in  Spain 

and  in  Italy  the  Gothic  kings  had  settled  in  the  country 

as  Imperial  lieutenants  with  an  Imperial  commission. 

The  formal  aspect  of  the  event  of  476  had^been  the 
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CHAP,     reunion  of  the  Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.     It 

■ — ■ — '  was  perfectly  natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Eoman 

Emperor  reigning  in  the  New  Rome  should  strive,  wlien- 

Reeovery     ever  he  had  a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he 

by  the        had  never  formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Eoman 

Empire.         .    .     ^  .  n     i  •         • 

inhabitants  of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as 
a  deliverer  from  barbarian  masters.  The  geographical 
limits  within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  power  was  practically  confined,  the 
pha3nomena  of  race  and  language  within  those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.  But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they  are 
the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.  The  Roman 
Extent  of    domiuion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was  shut  up 

the  Roman        .       .  ^ 

dominion     withiii  tlic  Grcck  and  Oriental  provinces  of  the  Empire : 

at  the  ac-  ^  ^ 

juTtSian     ^^^  enemies  were  already  beginnhig  to  speak  of  its  sub- 
^^■^^  jects  as  Greeks.     Its  truest  policy  would  have  been  to 

have  anticipated  several  centuries  of  history,  to  have 
taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek  state,  defending  its 
borders  against  the  Persian,  withstanding  or  inviting  the 
settlement  of  the  Slave,  but  leaving  the  now  Teutonic 
West  to  develope  itself  undisturbed.  But  in  such  cases 
the  known  past  is  always  more  powerful  than  the  unknown 
future,  and  it  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror to  restore  the  Roman  Empire  to  its  ancient  extent. 
Conquests  It  was  duriug  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  this  work 

nian.  was  Carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in  two  conti- 
nents. The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic  powers  was 
for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received  no  small  check 
in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled,  through  the  weak- 
ness and  internal  dissensions  of  the  Vandal  and  Gothic 
kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  Empire. 
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The  work  was  done  by  the  swords  of  Belisarius  and     chap. 
Narses — the  Slave  and  the  Persian  were  now  used  to  ^^ — '— ' 
win  back  the  Old  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  the  New. 
The  short    Vandal  war  restored  Africa  in  the  Roman  vancui 

war. 

sense,  and  a  large  part  of  Mauretania,  to  the  Empire,  "'ss-sso. 
The  lonff  Gothic  war  won  back  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  the  Gothic 

^  war. 

Old   Rome.     Italy   and   Africa   were   still   ruled  from  537-554. 
Ravenna  and  from  Carthage  ;  but  they  were  now  ruled, 
not    by   Teutonic   kings,   but   by   Byzantine    exarchs. 
Meanwhile,  while  the  war  with   the  East-Goths   was  conquest 

.  of  southern 

going  on  in  Italy,  a  large  part  of  southern  Spam  was  Spain. 
won  back  from  the  West-Goths.     Two  Teutonic  king- 
doms were  thus  wiped  out ;  a  third  was  weakened ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  line  of  sea-coast,  together 
with   the   great  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
the   Balearic  Islands,  gave  the  Empire  an  undisputed 
supremacy  by  sea.     In  one  corner  only  did  the  Imperial 
frontier  even  nominally  go  back,  or  any  Teutonic  power 
advance  at  its  expense.      The  seaboard  of  Provence,  P«>^«»ce 
which  had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire,  was  ^  t^e 
now  formally  ceded  to  the  Franks.     Yet  the  coins  of  the  ^*®- 
Proven9al  cities,  down  to  a  much  later  time,  show  that 
they  clave  at  least  to  the  memory  of  their  old  allegiances 
to  Rome  and  Cassar. 

In  a  geographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has  Geogm- 
seldora   been   so   completely   changed  within  a  single  diJJes 
generation  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.     At  Justinian, 
his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the  west  by 
the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  whole 
of  the  Hadriatic  coast.  Under  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
Roman  arms  and  the  Roman  law  was  again  extended  to 
the  Ocean.     The  Roman  dominion  was  indeed  no  longer 
spread  round  the  whole  shore  of  tlie  Mediterranean ; 
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CHAP,     the   Imperial    territories    were    no    longer   continuous 


V. 


as  of  old :    but,  if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had 

once  been,  the  only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lands, 

it  had  again  become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest 

Effects  of    power.    Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent 

Justinian's  ^  ,  _,         . 

conquests,  of  Latiu-speakiug  territory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral  aspect 
of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.  Some  of  those  conquests, 
like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more  than  momentary. 
But  the  changes  which  they  made  for  the  time  were  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  and  the  effect  of  those 
changes  remained,  both  in  history  and  geography,  long 
after  their  immediate  results  were  again  undone. 

§  2.    Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth  ot 
a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew  up 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the  cradle 
of  the  Empire,  Home  herself,  an  outlying  dependency 
of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos.  But  the  reunion 
of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted  only  for  a  moment. 
The  conquest  was  only  just  over  when  a  new  set  of 
Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in  Italy.  These  were 
Pannonian  thc  Lombavds,  who,  lu  thc  great  wandering,  had  made 

kingdom  of  .  •  -r«  •  i  i  • 

theLom-  their  Way  into  the  ancient  rannonia  about  the  time 
that  the  East-Goths  passed  into  Italy.  They  were  thus 
settled  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Western 
Empire.  But  the  Eoman  power  had  now  quite  passed 
away  from  those  regions ;  the  Lombard  kingdom  in 
Pannonia  was  practically  altogether  beyond  the  Impe- 
rial borders ;  it  had  not  even  that  Eoman  tinge  which 


bards. 
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affected  the  Frankish  and  Gothic   kingdoms.     To  the     chap. 
east  of  the  Lombards,  in    the  ancient  Dacia,  another         ■ 
Teutonic    kingdom  had  arisen,  that  of  the  Gepidce,  a  oepidse. 
people  seemingly  closely  akin  to  the  Goths.     The  pro- 
cess of  wandering  had  brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  Avars. 
those  parts,  and  their  presence  seriously  allected  all  later 
history  and  geography.     With   the   Gepidae  in   Dacia 
and  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of 
two  Teutonic  states  growing  up  on  the  borders  of  East  Teutonic 

powers 

and  West.     These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  on  the 
part  in  the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  Danube. 
the  West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.     But  the  Lombards  allied 
themselves  with  the  Avars.     In  partnership  with  their  The 

Grepidse 

barbarian   allies,    they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  over- 

•'  thrown  by 

GepidaB,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.     Thus  JJ'®7"°"^' 
the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was  ^g^'^'"^- 
stopped.     A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was  £^^^a"'j^ 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood   of  the  Empire,  and  JTe?!^**'' 
the  way  was  opened   for   the   Slavonic   races  to  play 
in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 
Teutons  played  in  the  West.     But  while  the  East  lost 
this    chance    of    renovation    at    Teutonic   hands,    the 
Lombard  settlement  in   Italy  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Teutonic  power  in  that  country.     But  it  was  not  character 

,  .  .  .  of  the 

a  power  which  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a  national  i^ombard 
Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion  of  the 
East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lombard  con-  incom- 

^      /.  -i-     1  •  T  plete  con- 

quest 01  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  conquest ;  part  quest  of 

Itftly. 

of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  part  was  kept 
by  the  Emperors ;  and  the  Imperial  and  Lombard  pos- 
sessions intersected  one  another  in  a  way  which  hindered 
the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national  unity  un(ier  either 
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CHAP,     power.     The  new  settlers  gradually  founded  the  great 

■ • —   Lombard  kingdom  in  the  North  of  Italy,  which  has 

kept  the  Lombard  name  to  this  day,  and  the  smaller 
Lombard     Lombard  states  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum.     But  a  large 

duchies.  ■*  '-' 

part  of  Italy  still  remained  to  the  Empire.    Eavenna,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Rome  itself,  Naples,  and 
Imperial     the  islaud  city  of  Venice,  were  all  centres  of  districts 
in  Italy,      which  Still  ackuowlcdged  the  Imperial  rule.     The  Em- 
perors also  kept  the  extreme  southern  points  of  both 
the  peninsulas  of  southern  Italy,  and,  for  the  present, 
the  three  great  islands.    The  Lombard  kings  were  con- 
stantly threatening  Rome  and  Ravenna.     Rome  never 
fell  into  their  hands,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
Ravenna     ccutury  Ravcuua  was  taken,  and  with  it  the  district 

taken  by 

tiie  Lorn-  specially  known  as  the  Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the 
c.  753.  Lombard  dominion.  But  this  greatest  extent  of  the 
Lombard  power  caused  its  overthrow  :  for  it  led  to  a 
chain  of  events  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended 
in  transferring  not  only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  West,  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

^  3.     Rise  of  the  Saracens. 

But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolutions 
which  took  place  among  the  already  existing  powers  of 
Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  geogra- 
phical changes  which  were  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
absolutely  new  actors  on  both  sides  of  the  Empire.     One 
point  however  may  be  noticed  here,  as  standing  apart 
from   the  general  course  of  events,  namely,  that  the 
pro^h^"e     Roman  province  in  Spain  was  won  gradually  back  by 
r^overed    the  Wcst-Goths.     The  inland  cities,  as  Cordova,  were 
(ioths.        hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the  whole  of  the  Imperial 
6i(5-«24!      possessions   in   Spain   were   lost   during   the   reign  of 
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Heraclius.     Thus  the  great  dominion  which  Justinian     chap. 
had  won  back  in  the  West,  important  as  were  its  his-   — ■ — ' 
torical  results,  was  itself  of  very  short  duration  ;  a  large 
part  of  Italy  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  won,  and 
the  recovered  dominion  in  Spain  did  not  abide  longer 
than  ninety  years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history  and 
greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.  These  new 
powers  fall  under  two  heads,  those  who  appeared  on 
the  northern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  The  nations  which  appeared 
on  the  north  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic  invaders 
of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as  conquerors, 
partly  also  as  disciples ;  those  who  appeared  on 
the  east  were  the  champions  of  an  utterly  different 
system  in  religion  and  eveiything  else.  In  short,  the 
old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West  now  takes  a  distinctly 
aggressive  form  on  the  part  of  the  East.  As  long  as 
the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted,  Eome  and  Persia  still  con-  wara 
tinned  their  old  rivalrv  on  nearly  equal  terms.     The  Romeiuui 

•  -m  Persia. 

long  wars  between  the  two  Empires  made  httle  differ- 
ence in  their  boundaries.     In  the  last  stage  of  their  wars  of 

.  Chosroeit 

warfare,  Chosroes  took   Jerusalem   and   Antioch,  and  andHe- 

raclius, 

encamped  at  Chalked  on.  Heraclius  pressed  his  eastern  «08-628. 
victories  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  under 
Trajan.  But  even  these  great  campaigns  made  no 
lasting  difference  in  tliB  map,  except  so  far  as,  by 
weakening  Eome  and  Persia  alike,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  greatest  change  of  all.  More  important  for  5^^°"°'' 
geography  was  a  change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  ^^eT 
earlier  time  when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  e"u 


on  the 
xine. 
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Eoman  power  was  extended  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine  in  Colchis  or  Lazica.  The  southern  borders  of 
each  Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the 
dominion  of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides 
being  vassals  of  Eome,  and  the  Lachmites  to  the  east 
of  them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Eoman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from 
any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes  was 
the  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  first 
followers.  A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single 
power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors 
they  undertook  to  spread  the  Mahometan  religion 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.  And,  with  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  carried  also  the  Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 
opposed  to  Western.  A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 
between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.  Eome  and  Persia, 
with  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 
powers.  The  most  amazing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 
speed  with  which  the  Saracens*  pressed  their  conquests 
at  the  expense  of  both  Eome  and  Persia,  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Eoman  con- 
quest and  of  Teutonic  settlement.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  formed 
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a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Eome,  and,  for  a  short     chap. 

time,  the  will  of  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet  was  obeyed  ^-   •  -' 

from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus.     In  a  few  Loss  of 

-'  the  East- 

campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions  beyond  ^^^^^'^^ 

Mount  Tauros  ;  that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the  three  great  ^32*^39 

divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in  which  neither 

Greek   nor    Eoman   civilization   had   ever   thoroughly 

taken  root. 

While  the  Eoman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 

the  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 

but  utterly  overwhelmed.     The  Persian  nationality  was  Saracen 

conquest  of 

again,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under  Persia, 
a  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But  the 
Saracen  power  was  very  far  from  merely  taking  the 
place  of  its  Parthian  and  Persian  predecessors.  The 
mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission  of 
universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far  carried 
out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  Eome  in  her  own  Mediterranean.  Under  Justinian, 
if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small  exceptions  in 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  and  Gaul  and 
Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Eoman,  were  at  least 
Christian.  But  now  a  gradual  advance  of  sixty-four 
years  annexed  the  Eoman  dominions  in  Africa  to  saracen 
the  Mahometan  dominion.     Thence  the  Saracens  passed  Africa. 

^        .  .  .  647-711. 

into   Spain,   and  found  the   West-Gothic  kingdom  an  ofspaiu. 

.  .  711-714. 

easier  prey  than  the  Eoman  provinces.  Within  three 
years  after  the  final  conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole 
peninsula  was  conquered,  save  where  the  Christian  still 
held  out  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Saracen  power  was  even  carried  beyond  the  !^yrenees 
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into  the  province  of  Septimania,  the  remnant  of  the 
Gaulish  dominion  of  the  West-Gothic  kings.  Narbonne, 
Aries,  Nimes,  all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities. 

In  this  way,  of  the  three  continents  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Rome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigh- 
bour and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any 
which  she  had  had  before.  The  Teutonic  conquerors, 
if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  Latin  world.  The  Persian,  though  his 
rivalry 'was  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  still 
merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 
But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens 
was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the  possession  of 
men  altogether  alien  and  hostile  in  race,  language, 
manners,  and  religion.  A  large  part  of  the  Eoman 
world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to  Semitic  and 
Mahometan  dominion.  But  the  essential  differences 
among  the  three  main  parts  of  the  Empire  now  showed 
themselves  very  clearly.  The  Eastern  provinces,  where 
either  Eoman  or  Greek  life  was  always  an  exotic,  fell 
away  at  the  first  touch.  Africa,  as  being  so  greatly 
romanized,  held  out  for  sixty  years.  The  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  now  thoroughly  Greek,  were  often 
ravaged,  but  never  conquered.  Spain  and  Septimania 
were  far  more  easily  conquered  than  Africa — a  sign 
perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic  rule  was  still  felt  as 
foreign  by  the  Roman  inhabitants. 

With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 
Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Caliph,  reached  its 
greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.  Detached  con- 
quests in  Europe  were  made  long  after,  but  on  the 
whole   the    Saracen   power   went   back.     Forty   years 
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later  they  lost  Sind,  their  furthest  possession  to  the  East.     chap. 
Five  years  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a  rival  dynasty,  gj  action 
which  after  a  while  grew  into  a  rival  Caliphate.     In  the  ygg^^"*"" 
same  year  the  Saracen  dominion  for  the  first  time  went 
back  in  Europe.     The  battle  of  Tours  answers  to  the  Battle  of 

^  ,         .  Tours. 

repulse  of  Attila  at  Chalons ;  it  did  not  make  changes,  732. 
but  hindered  them ;  but  before  lonof  the  one  province  Frankish 

'-'  •*•  conquest 

which  the  Saraceiis  held  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  ^^  ^^p*'- 

•'  J  ^  mama. 

Septimania  or    Gothia,   was   won   from   them   by   the  '^^• 
Franks. 

§  4.     Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to  bring 

into  notice  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations 

which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  both 

of  the  East  and  of  the  West.     These  were  the  various  Move- 
ments of 
nations  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.     We  are  concerned  ti^e  slaves 

with  their  history  only  so  far  as  it  affects  that  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  present  only  of  its  Eastern  provinces. 
They  made  their  way  into  the  Empire  in  the  same 
diversity  of  character  as  the  Goths  at  an  earlier  time  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  march  of  Theodoric  helped 
to  open  a  way  for  their  migrations.  But  their  main 
importance  began  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
movements  of  the  Avars  seem  to  have  had  much  the 
same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which  the  movements  of  the 
Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had  upon  the  Teutons.  The 
inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as  we  have  seen,  checked  the 
growth  of  Teutonic  powers  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and 
had  led  to  the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy.  But  the 
Avars  only  formed  the  vanguard  of  a  number  of  Tura- 
nian nations,  some  of  them  at  least  Turkish,  which  were 
now  pressing  westward.  The  Avars  formed  &  great 
VOL.   I.  I 
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kingdom  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  the  east 
of  these,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  bor- 
dering on  the  outlying  possessions  and  allies  of  the 
Empire  in  those  regions,  lay  Magyars^  Patzinaks,  and  the 
greater  dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part 
in  Byzantine  history ;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 
century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 
the  Roman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers ;  geography  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time  ;  the  real 
importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists  in  the  effect 
which  they  had  on  the  great  Aryan  race  which  now 
begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.  The  Slaves  seem  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  incursions  in  two 
directions,  to  the  North-west  and  to  the  South-west. 
The  North-western  Slaves  do  not  become  of  impor- 
tance till  a  little  later.  But  the  South-western  division 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  is  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  position  held  by  the 
Teutonic  nations  with  regard  to  the  Western  Empire. 
The  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors, 
half  disciples,  which  the  Teutons  played  in  the  West. 
During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only  as  ravagers; 
in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic  settlements 
south  of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  defence 
against  the  more  dangerous  Avars.  Much  like  the  Teu- 
tonic settlers  in  the  West,  the  Slaves  came  in  at  first  as 
colonists  under  Imperial  authority,  and  presently  became 
practically  independent.     A  number  of  Slavonic  states 
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thus  arose  in  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,     chap. 

V. 

as  Servia,  Chrohatia  or  Croatia,  and  Carinthia,  of  which  — ■ — " 
the  first  two  are  historically  connected  with  the  Eastern, 
and  the  third  with  the  Western  Empire.     They  pressed 
within  the  borders   of  the  ancient,   and   even  of  the 

modern  Italian  kingdom;  Istria  and  much  of  Venetia  settie- 

became  largely  Slavonic.     So  did  Dalmatia  yet  more  istria, 

T  ,-,  •   ■%        t  '  t>     1  •   '  •    •  Venetia, 

thorougmy,  with  the  exception  ol  the  maritime  cities,  and 

...  .  Dalmatia. 

whicih,  among  many  vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire. 
And  even  among  them  considerable   revolutions   took 
place.     Thus  Salona  was  destroyed,  and  out  of  Diocle-  Oestiuc- 
tian's  palace  in  its  neighbourhood  arose  the  new  city  of  ^1°"'^ 
Spalato.     The  Dalmatian  Epidauros  was  also  destroved,  origin  of 

■^  ,  .  Spalato 

and  Raqusa  took  its  place.  In  maiw  of  these  inroads  ^^"^ 
Slaves  and  Avars  were  mixed  up  together;  but  the 
lasting  settlements  were  all  Slavonic.  And  the  state 
of  things  which  thus  began  has  been  lasting  ;  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Hadriatic  is  still  a  Slavonic  land 
with  an  Italian  fringe. 

In  these  migrations  the  Slaves  displaced  whatever  Displace 

ment  of  the 

remnants  were  left  of  the  old  lUyrian  race  in  the  lands  iiiyriftn«; 

near  the  Danube.     They  have  themselves  to  some  extent 

taken  the  lUyrian  name,  a  change  which  has  sometimes 

led  to  confusion.     But  the  movement  for  a  while  went 

much  further  south.     The  Slaves  pressed  on  into  a  large 

part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and,  during  the  seventh 

and  eighth  centuries,  the  whole  of  those  lands,  except  Extent  of 

^         c        -rt     -x        •    •  T  p.  1  1  Slavonic 

the  lortiued  cities  and  a  fringe  along  the  coast,  were  settlement, 
practically  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  The  name  of  Slavinia 
reached  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesos,  leaving  to  the 
Empire  only  islands  and  detached  points  of  coast  from 
Venice  round  to  Thessalonica.  Their  settlements  in 
tliese  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an  ancient  name, 

I  2 
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and  the  word  Macedonian  now  began  to  mean  Slavonic. 
The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is  a  fact  which  must 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  exaggerated.  It  certainly  did 
not  amount  to  an  extirpation  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but 
it  certainly  did  amount  to  an  occupation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  country,  which  was  hellenized  afresh  from  those 
cities  and  districts  which  remained  Greek  or  Eoman. 
While  these  changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic 
and  jEgsean  lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the 
seventh  century  took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the 
lower  Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Imperial  frontier 
to  Haimos.  This  was  the  incursion  of  the  Bid<jarians, 
another  Turanian  people,  but  one  whose  history  has 
been  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  Turanian  immi- 
grants. By  mixture  with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neigh- 
bours they  became  practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still 
remain  a  people  speaking  a  Slavonic  language.  Thus 
the  Empire,  though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in  Italy, 
together  with  the  great  Mediterranean  islands — though 
its  hold  on  Western  Africa  lasted  on  into  the  eighth 
century — though  it  still  kept  outlying  possessions  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — was 
cut  short  in  that  great  peninsula  which  seems  made 
to  be  the  inmiediate  possession  of  the  New  Eome. 

But,  exactly  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 
political  dominion  carried  with  it  the  growth  of  moral 
dominion.  The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
form,  and  they  have  always  looked  up  to  Constantinople 
with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 
elder  Eome.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
though  the  Imperial  power  still   held   posts  here  and 
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there  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Kimmerian  chap. 
Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves  on  the  "^ — ■ — ' 
othei"  had  cut  short  the  continuous  Eoman  dominion  to 
a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The  unbroken  posses- 
sions of  Caesar  were  now  confined  to  Thrace  and  that 
solid  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  the  Saracens  con- 
stantly ravaged,  but  never  conquered.  Mountains  had 
taken  the  place  of  rivers  as  the  great  boundaries  of  the 
Empire :  instead  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
Roman  Terminus  had  fallen  back  to  Haimos  and  Tauros. 

^  o.     The  Transfer  of  the  Western  Etnpire  to 
the  Franks. 
Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and  trace  Growth 

*^  _  of  the 

the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there  growing  Fmnks. 
up,  a  power  which,  while  the  elder  Empire  was  thus 
cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  supplant  it 
in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a  rival  Empire.  For 
a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  occa- 
sional dealings  with  each  other.  Next  to  Britain,  which 
had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Eoman  world, 
the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was  least  affected 
by  the  re-awakening  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  East 
was  the  former  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  The 
power  of  the  Franks  was  fast  spreading,  both  in  their  old 
home  in  Germany  and  in  their  new  home  in  Gaul.     The  Prankish 

''  conquest 

victory  of  Chlodwio-  over  the  Alemanni  mpide  the  Franks  °^/''«    . 

*'       _  ^  Alemftnni, 

the   leading   people   of  Gennany.     The    two   German  *^'' 

powers  which  had  so  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of 

the  Roman  power  along  the  Rhine  were  now  united. 

Throughout  the  sixth  century  the  Gennan  dominion  of 

the  Franks  was  growing.     TheFrankish  supremacy  was  oftheXhu- 

extended  over  Tharingia^  and  later  in  the  centujy  loosely  c.  ssi ; 
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CHAP,     over  Bavaria.  The  Bavaria  of  this  affe,  it  must  be  remem- 

V. 

-   '    T"  bered,  has  a  much  wider  extent  to  the  south  than  the 

of  Bavaria.  ' 

Bavaria  of  modern  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern 
borders  of  Italy.  The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  them- 
selves but  recent  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Danube ;  but  their  immigration  and  their  reduction 
under  Prankish  supremacy,  which  became  a  real  domi- 
nion in  the  eighth  century,  made  the  lands  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube  thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the  earlier 
Frankish  conquests  had  done  by  the  lands  immediately 
west  of  the  Eliine.  Long  before  this  time,  the  Franks  had 
greatly  extended  their  dominions  in  Gaul  also.  In  the 
Conquest  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  greater  part  of  Aqnitaine 
taine  [507-  was  wou  from  the  West-Goths.     Further  conquests  at 

611]  and  ,  i  i  j        i  i 

Burgundy,  their   expcnsc   were  afterwards  made,  and  about  the 

582-534.  ^ 

Novem-      same  time  Burgundy  came  under  Frankish  supremacy. 

populana.  n  j  a  ^ 

^^'-  The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 

pendence, the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  still  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  West- 
Goths  still  kept  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Ehone,  the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  The  land 
which  was  specially  Proviiicia,  the  first  Roman  posses- 
sion in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the  Ehone  to 
the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gothic  dominion  of 
Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during  the  long  wars 
between  the  Goths  and  Eomans  failed  to  establish  a 
Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of  Burgundy,  were 
now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a  further  enlargement 
of  their  Gaulish  dominions,  and  to  their  first  acquisition 
Cession  of  of  a  Mediterranean  seaboard.  It  was  now  that  Massa- 
596^  '  lia,  Arelate,  and  the  rest  of  the  Province  were,  by  an 
Imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last  exercises  of  Imperial 
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power  in  those  regions,  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the     chap. 
Franks.     By  the  time  that    the  Eoman  reconquest  of  ^^^;;,^ 
Italy  was  completed,  the  Prankish  dominion,  united  for  -S^^^^f.^' 
a  moment  under  a  single  head,  took  in  the  whole  of  '^^°"^" 
Gaul,  except  the  small  remaining  West-Gothic  territory, 
together  with  central  Germany  and  a  supremacy  over 
the  southern  German  lands.     To  the  north  lay  the  still 
independent  tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and 
Saxon. 

As  the  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth  second 
only  to  that  played  by  the  Eoman  dominion,  it  will 
be  needful  to  consider  the   historical   position  of  the  Position 

of  the 

Franks.  Their  dominion  was  that  of  a  German  people  Franks. 
who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in  Germany 
and  in  Gaul.  But  it  was  only  in  a  small  part  of 
the  Frankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people  had 
actually  settled.  It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul  and  i 
central  Germany,  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked  on  as  really  occupying  the  land.  In  their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.  They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Eoman  land.  Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in 
the  end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.  But' 
the  fusion  of  German  and  Eoman  was  slower  in   the  siow 

.  fusion  of 

Frankish  part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless   be-  Franks 

^  '  and  Ro- 

cause  elsewhere  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off  •"»"«• 
from  their  older   Teutonic   homes,   while   the   Franks 
in  Gaul  had  their   older  Teutonic   home   as   a   back- 
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ground.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  these  more  strictly 
Frankish  lands,  German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  was  at  most  a  political  supremacy,  and  in 
no  sense  a  national  settlement.  In  Germany  Bavaria 
was  ruled  by  its  own  vassal  princes ;  in  Gaul  south  of 
the  Loire  the  Frank  was  at  most  an  external  ruler. 
Aquitaine  had  to  be  practically  conquered  over  and 
over  again,  and  new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were 
constantly  rising  up.  The  Teutonic  element  in  South- 
ern Gaul,  an  element  much  slighter  than  the  Teutonic 
element  in  Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic 
and  Burgundian.  The  native  Eomance  speech  of 
those  lands  is  wholly  different  from  the  Romance 
speech  of  Northern  Gaul.  In  short,  there  was  really 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  great  parts  of 
Gaul,  the  lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire, 
except  their  union,  first  under  Roman  and  then  under 
Frankish  dominion.  And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic 
population,  strengthened  by  settlers  from  Britain, 
formed  another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element. 

Thus  within  the  Frankish  dominions  there  were 
wide  national  diversities,  containing  the  germs  of  future 
divisions.  It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to  keep  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Francia  together,  much  more 
to  keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands,  German  and 
Gaulish.  During  the  ages  when  the  Empire  was  being 
cut  short  by  Lombards,  Goths,  Slaves,  and  Saracens, 
the  Frankish  dominion  was  never  in  the  like  sort  cut 
short  by  foreign  settlements;  but  its  whole  history 
under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a  history  of  divisions 
and  reunions.  The  tendencies  to  division  which  were 
inherent  in  the  condition  of  the  country  were  strength- 
ened by  endless  partitions  among  the  members  of  the 
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reigning   house.     Speaking   roughly,    it   may   be   said     chap. 

that   the   more    strictly  Frankish    territory   showed  a  "— ■ — 
tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern  or 

Teutonic  land,  Austria  or  Austrasia,  and  Neustria^  the  AustHa 

and 

Western  or  Eomance  land.     These  were  severally  the  Neustria. 
germs  which  grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and 
France.     As  for  the  mere  name  of  Francia,  it  fared  like  use  of  the 

.       1  name 

other  names  of  the  kind ;  it  shifted  its  geographical  use  FranHa. 
according  to  the  wanderings  of  the  people  from  whom 
it  was  taken.  After  many  such  changes  of  meaning, 
it  gradually  settled  down  as  the  name  of  those  parts  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  where  it  still  abides.  There  are  the 
Teutonic  or  Austrian  Francia,  part  of  which  still  keeps 
the  name  of  Franken  or  Franconia,  and  the  Romance 
or  Neustrian  Francia,  which  by  various  annexations 
has  grown  into  modern  France. 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  re-  The  Kaii- 

ings. 

unions,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  territory,  the  Dukes, 
whole  Frankish  dominion  was  again,  in  the  second  half  ^l^^^„ 
of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together  under  the  Austra- 
sian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the  Karlings.     The 
Dukes   and  Kings  of  that  house  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  Frankish  dominion  in  eveiy  direction.   Under 
Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great,  the  power  of  the  ruling 
race  was  more  firmly  established  over  the  dependent 
states,  such  as  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine.     Under  Pippin  Pippm 
the  conquest  of  the  provmce  of  Septimania,  once  Gothic,  septi- 

1  •      1         oi  mania. 

in  his  day  Saracen,  extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  '62. 
whole  of  Gaul ;  and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frank-  conquests 

...  ,  of  Charles 

isn  dominion  was  extended  by  a  series  of  conquests  in  ^^'^  theat. 

•'  ^  708-S14. 

every  direction.  Of  these,  his  Italian  conquests  were 
rather  the  winning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king 
than  the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  .  But  the 
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conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 
March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  extensions  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  The 
Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
world  was  a  power  essentially  German.  The  Franks 
and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech,  and 
feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands,  German, 
Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees  of  in- 
corporation and  subjection. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to  leave 
in  Europe  one  purely  European  power,  namely  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European  and 
Asiatic,  namely  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  seat  at 
Constantinople,  and  one  power  at  once  Asiatic,  African, 
and  European,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate.  Through 
the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  mere  back- 
ground. But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic  and  Mahometan 
power,  could  be  European  only  in  a  geographical  sense. 
Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  independent  Saracen 
dominion  in  Spain,  the  new  power  still  remained  an 
exotic.  A  great  country  of  Western  Europe  was  no 
longer  ruled  from  Damascus  or  Bagdad ;  but  the  emir 
ate,  afterwards  Caliphate,  of  Cordova,  and  the  king- 
doms into  which  it  afterwards  broke  up,  still  remained 
only  geographically  European.  They  were  portions  of 
Asia — in  after  times  rather  of  Africa — thrusting  them- 
selves into  Europe,  like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Car- 
thage hi  earlier  times.  The  two  great  Christian  powers, 
the  two  great  really  European  powers,  are  the  Roman  and 
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the  Frankish.     We  now  come  to  the  process  which  for  chap. 

a  while  caused  the  Eoman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  ■ — ■ — ' 
the  same  meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
by  which  the  two  seats  of  Eoman  dominion  were  again 
parted  asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

The    way    by   which    the    Eoman   and    Frankish  Relations 

-^  -^  of  the 

powers  came  to   affect  one  another  was  through   the  Franks 

^       ^  ^  ^    ^  and  the 

affairs  of  Italy.     The  stej)s  by  which  the  Imperial  power  Empire, 
was,  during  the  eighth  century,  weakened  step  by  step 
"in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the  Empire  in 
central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesiastical  or  from  The  impe- 

.      1      1  .  .       1  .  n     •  /.  •  •  "»1  posses 

a  strictly  historical  point  oi  view,  oi  surpassing  interest,   sions  in 

It  Oily. 

But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
openly  thrown  off,  no  change  was  made  on  the  map. 
The  events  of  those  times  which  did  make  a  change  on 
the  map  were,  first  the  conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by  Lombard 
the   Lombards,  and    secondly,    the   overthrow   of  the  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom   itself  by  the   Frank  king  Charles  Over- 

_,  .  throw 

the   Great.      The   Frankish   power   was    thus    at   last  o^the 

•*■  Lombards 

established  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  by  charies. 
be  remarked  that    the  new   conquest   was  not   incor- 
porated  with    the   Frankish   dominion.     Charles   held  Lombardy 

,  .     .  .     .  *  separate 

his    Italian   dominion   as    a    separate    dominion,    and  kingdom. 
called  himself  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He 
also    bore   the    title    of    Patrician    of    the   Eomans ; 
but,  though   the    taking   of  that    title   was   of  great 
political  significance,  it  did  not  affect  creoOTaphy.     The  Title  of 

.  p  -r,        .    .  .  .  .  .      .  Patrician. 

title  of  Patrician  of  itself  implied  a  commission  from 
the  Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
Bishop  and  people  of  Eonie  without  the  Imperial 
consent,  the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that 
the  Imperial  authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off. 
Charles,  as  Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  gf  Eome, 
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CHAP,  and  his  acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended 
^ — • —  his  dominion  from  the  Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of 
Nominal      Bcneventum.       But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation 

authority        .  ifi-ii  it-< 

of  the  m  the  last  week  oi  the  eighth  centuiy,  the  Emperor 
who  reigned  in  the  New  Rome  was  still  the  nomi- 
nal sovereign  of  the  Old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  all  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase 
his  powers. 
Effect  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 

JiTiJorona-  ^^^  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
Charles.  g^ograpliy.  The  whole  political  system  of  Europe  was 
^^^'  changed  when  the  Old  Rome  cast  off  its  formal  alle- 

giance to  the  New,  and  chose  the  King  of  the  Franks 
and  Lombards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Romans.     Though 
the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor  liis  domi- 
nions extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new  title.     The 
Pinal  divi-    I^ouian  Empire  was  divided,  never  to  be  joined  together 
Emptre!*^^    again.      But  its  Western  half  now  took  in,  not  only 
the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces,  but  vast  regions  which 
liad  never  formed  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  days  of 
Trajan  himself.     Again,  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
older  Roman  Empire  had  been  the  absence  of  nationa- 
lity.    The  whole   civilized   world  had  become  Rome, 
Growing      and  all  its  free  inhabitants  had  become  Romans.     But 

nationality 

of  the  two    from  this  time  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire 

■  Empires,  _  ... 

German      bcffins  to  assume  somethino-  like  a  national  character. 

anil  Greek.  C>  O 

East  and  West  alike  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in 
political  traditions.  The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal 
centre  of  one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal 
and  the  real  centre  of  the  other.  But  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  both  alike  from  this  time  ceased  to  be 
Roman.     The  Western  Empire   passed   to   a   German 
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king,  and  later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire  chap. 
more  and  more  German.  The  Eastern  Empire  mean-  — ■— ' 
while,  by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces, 
of  Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  co- 
extensive with  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  both  Empires  are  still  Eoman ; 
from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  becoming 
German,  the  other  is  fast  becominj^j  Greek.     And  the  Rivalry  of 

.  .  .  .  the  two 

two  powers  into  which  the  old  Eoman  Empire  is  thus  Empires. 
split  are  in  the  strictest  sense  two  Empires.  They  are 
no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  Empire  which  has  been 
found  to  be  too  great  for  the  rule  of  one  man.  The 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West  are  no  longer  Lnperial 
colleagues  dividing  the  administration  of  a  single  Empire 
between  them.  They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  the  one  true  Roman  Emperor, 
each  boasting  himself  to  be  the  one  true  representative 
of  the  common  predecessors  of  both  in  the  days  when 
the  Empire  was  still  undivided. 

It   is   further   to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  The  two 

Caliphates.. 

change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire, 
had  happened  earlier  in  the  century  to  the  Maho- 
metan Empire.  The  establishment  of  a  rival  dynasty 
at  Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  Caliph  did  not  follow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  Empire 
in  the  Old  Rome.  The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.  Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to 
its  neighbour's  rival.     The   Western  Empero^   is   the 
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CHAP,     enemy  of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern. 

^r^j" — '  The   Eastern   Emperor   is  the  enemy  of  the    Eastern 

pireslnd""  Caliph,    thc   friend   of  the   Western.      Thus  the  four 

Caliphates.  ^^^^   powers   stood   at   the   beginning   of    the   ninth 

century.     And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of 

the  two  great  Christian  and  the  two  great  Mahometan 

powers  that  the  later  states.  Christian  and  Mahometan, 

of  the  Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

Extent  of  It  is  B.  Doiut  of  jjeoiyrapliical  as  well  as  of  historical 

theCaro-       .  ^  r>       C       1 

lingian       importauce  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was  crowned 

Empire.  '■ 

Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been  hitherto  bound 
by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the  Franks  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Roman  Emperor.  This  marks 
that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish,  Lombard,  and  strictly 
Roman,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  the  Western  Empire  now  took  in 
all  those  German  lands  which  the  old  Roman  Emperors 
never  could  conquer.  Germany  became  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  not  by  Rome  conquering  Germany,  but 
by  Rome  choosing  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor. 
Contrast  of  The  bouudaries  of  the  Empire   thus  became  different 

it8  boanda- 

rieswith     from  wliat  they  had  ever   been  before.     Of  the  pro- 

ihose  of 

the  elder     viuccs  of  the  old  Westcm  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and 

Empire.  r        '  7  » 

all  Spain  save  one  corner,  remained  foreign  to  the  new 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Empire  now  took  in  all  those  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  with  the  Saxons  led  to 
ConqucBt     their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 

of  Saxony. 

772-804.  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the  Imperial  corona- 
tion of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
Western  Empire. 
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The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their  chap. 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole.  For  "— ■ — 
though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest  power  in 
Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest  people 
of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent.  The 
conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power  for 
the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the  other 
peoples  of  Scandinavia.  The  dominions  of  Charles  took 
in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  that 
is  the  modern  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  as  the  Boundary 

.  of  the 

northern   boundary    of  the   Empire.     More   than  one  Eider. 
Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and   to   some   of 
the  Emperors  after  him  ;  but  Denmark  was  never  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire  or  even  made   permanently 
dependent.     To  the  east,  the  immediate  dominions  of  Slavonic 

allies  and 

Charles  stretched  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  neigh- 
bours. 

here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  contact,  as  the  Eastern 
had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and  by  a  different  process, 
with  the  widely  spread  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  same  movements  which  had  driven  one  branch  of 
that  race  to  the  south-west  had  driven  another  branch 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars  of  Charles  in  those 
regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of  Slavonic  allies  and 
dependents  along  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the  east.  To  the  overthrow 
south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars ;  he  kingdo'in. 

796. 

thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  south-eastern 
Germany,  and  here  he  came  in  contact  with  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  portion  of  whom,  in  Carinthia 
and  the  neighbouring  lands,  became  subjects  of  his 
Empire.     In  Spain  he  acquired  the  north-eastern  corner 
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Divisions 
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taine. 


Death  of 
Charles. 
814. 


Kingdom 
of  Italy. 


Use  of  the 
name 
Franc  ia. 


as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming  the  Spanish  March  of  his 
kingdom  and  Empire. 

Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all 
that  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and 
a  small  part  of  Spain. ^  It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 
and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of  the 
chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  a  step  towards 
the  formation  of  those  nations  when  Charles,  following 
the  example  both  of  earlier  Eoman  Emperors  and  of 
earlier  Frankish  kings,  planned  several  divisions  of 
his  dominions  among  his  sons.  Owing  to  the  deaths  of 
all  his  sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions  took  effect. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet  none  of  these 
schemes  of  division  agreed  with  any  great  natural  or 
national  boundary.  They  did  not  even  foreshadow 
the  division  which  afterwards  took  place,  and  out  of 
which  the  chief  states  of  Western  Europe  grew.  In 
two  cases  only  was  anything  like  a  national  kingdom 
thought  of.  Charles's  son  Lewis  reigned  under  him 
as  king  in  Aquitaine,  a  kingdom  which  took  in  all 
Southern  Gaul  and  the  Spanish  March,  answering 
pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the  Proven9al  tongue  or 
tongue  of  Oc.  And  when  Charles  died,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  Empire  by  Lewis,  Charles's  grandson 
Bernard  stiU  went  on  reigning  under  his  uncle  as  King 
of  Italy.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  must  be  understood 
as  taking  in  the  Italian  mainland,  except  the  lands  in 
the  south  which  were  held  by  the  dependent  princes  of 
Beneventum  and  by  the  rival  Emperors  of  the  East. 
During  this  period  Francia  commonly  means  the  strictly 

^  The  geographiail  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  before  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Charles  is  most  fully  marked  by  Einhard,  Vita 
Karoli,  c.  1 5. 
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Frankish  kingdoms,  Gaulish  and  German.     The  words     chap. 

.  .  .  .V. 

Gallia  and  Germania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  •^— ^ — - 

sense. 

§  6.     Northern  Europe. 
Meanwhile   other  nations  were  beginning  to  show  scandina. 

,  'IT    vians  and 

themselves  m  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond  English. 
the  Empire.  In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  importance  ; 
the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  the 
Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part  of  it, 
but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from  it  as  to 
be  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it.  These  were 
the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great  peninsulas  of 
j^orthern  Europe,  and  the  English  in  the  isle  of  Britain. 
The  history  of  these  two  races  is  closely  connected,  and 
it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Europe  in 
general. 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  stages  of 
had    been   gradual.      Sometimes   conquests    from    the  conqiiestof 
Britons  were   made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
English  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on  the  Brit- 
ish  side,  by   mere  inaction,  or  by  wars   between  the 
different  English  kingdoms.     The  fluctuations  of  victory, 
and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the  English 
kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare  between 
the  English  and  the  Britons.  Among  the  many  Teutonic  The 
settlements   in  Britain,  small   and   great,   seven   king-  kingdoms, 
donis   stand  out  as  of  special   importance,    and  three 
of  these,   Wesse.i'.,  Mercia^  and  Northumberland ,  again 
stand  out  as  candidates  for  a  general  supremacy  over 
the    whole   English   name.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth  ^."'emiof 
century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  a»  it  still  centufy!*'* 

VOL.    I.  K 
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CHAP,     remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic  inhabitants ; 
V.  .  . 

^ — ■ — '  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were  now  cut  off 

Celtic        from  each  other.     Cornwall  or  West-  Wales,  North-  Wales 

states.        (answering  nearly  to  the  modern  principality),  and  Strath- 

clyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much  larger  district  than  the 

modern  county  so  called)  were  all  the  seats  of  separate, 

though  fluctuating,  British  states.     Beyond  the  Forth 

lay  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the   Picts  and  Scots, 

which,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 

West  It   was    the  West-Saxon    kingdom    to   which    the 

supremacy   suprcmacy  ovcr  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 

under 

Ecgberht.    and  Celtic,  came  in  the  end.     Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 

802-887. 

been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do  in 
his  own  island  what  Charles  had  done  on  the  mainland. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign,  West-Wales  was  completely 
conquered ;  the  other  English  kingdoms,  together  with 
North- Wales,  were  brought  into  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dependence.  But  both  in  North- Wales  and  also  in 
Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East-Anglia,  the  local 
kings  went  on  reigning  under  the  supremacy  of  the  King 
of  the  West-Saxons,  who  now  began  sometimes  to  call 
himself  King  of  the  English.  In  the  north  both  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scan-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay  alto- 

naT^^  gether  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  now  begins 
The  Danes,  to  be  of  Importance.  The  Danes  are  heard  of  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  but  neither  they  nor 
the  other  Scandinavian  nations  play  any  part  in 
history  before  the  time  of  Cliarles  the  Great.  A 
number  of  small  states  gradually  settled  down  into 
three  great  kingdoms,  which  remain  still,  though 
their   boundaries   have   greatly   changed.     The  boun- 
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dary  l^etween   Denmark   and   the   Empire  was,  as  we     chap. 

have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.     Besides  the  peninsvda  — — r— - 
of  Jutland   and   the   islands   which  still   belong  to  it, 

Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south  Extent  of 

of  the  great   peninsula    that   now   forms   Sweden  and  andNor- 

way. 

Norway      Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  much  further 

inland,  and  came  down  much  further  south  than  it  does 

now.     These  points  are  of  importance,  because    they 

show   the   causes   of  the    later   history    of   the    three 

Scandinavian  states.     Both  Denmark  and  Norway  had  a 

great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Swithiod  and  Gauthiod, 

the  districts  whose  union  formed  the  original  kingdom 

of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  but  were  altogether  s«-eden. 

turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It  thus  came  about  that  for 

some  centuries  both  Denmark   and  Norway  played  a 

much  greater  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  than  Danishand 

Novwegian 

Sweden  did.     Denmark  was  an  immediate   neighbour  settle- 
ments, 
of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Denmark  and  Norway 

men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle  in  various  parts 

of  Britain,  Ireland   and   Gaul,    besides  colonizing  the 

more   distant   and   uninhabited  lands    of  Iceland   and 

Greenland.      Meanwhile  the   Swedes  pressed  eastward  Pressure  of 

on  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  peoples  beyond  the  Baltic,  the  East. 

In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great  effect  on  the  history 

of  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  but  in  Western  history  Sweden 

counts  for  very  little  till  a  much  later  time. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  summary, 
this  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian — 
then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 

X  2 
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CHAP,     gradual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 

^ — '  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 

under  Charles  the  Great.  We  thus  get  two  great  Chris- 
tian powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  balanced 
by  two  great  Mahometan  powers,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Caliphates.  All  the  older  Teutonic  kingdoms 
have  either  vanished  or  have  grown  into  something 
wholly  different.  The  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa  and 
the  East-Gothic  kingdom  have  wholly  vanished.  The 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by  Franks  on  one 
side  and  by  Saracens  on  the  other,  survives  only  in  the 
form  of  the  small  Christian  principalities  which  still 
held  their  ground  in  Northern  Spain.  The  Frankish 
kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the  Gothic  and  Burgun- 
dian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  independent  nations  of 
Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the  more  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire  in  Italy,  has  grown 
into  a  new  Western  Empire.  The  two  Empires,  both 
still  politically  Roman,  are  fast  becoming,  one  Ger- 
man and  the  other  Greek.  Meanwhile,  nations  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are  growing  into  impor- 
tance. The  process  has  begun  by  which  the  many 
small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  grew  in  the  end 
into  the  one  kingdom  of  England.  The  three  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  or 
Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  in  importance.  In 
a  religious  point  of  view,  if  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  the  more  part  of  Spain  were  lost  to  Christen- 
dom, the  loss  was  in  some  degree  made  up  by  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
in  Britain,  of  the  Old-Saxons  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.     At  no  time  in 
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the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater  changes,  chap. 
This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition  from  the  ~ — • — ' 
older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  undivided 
Eoman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things  in  which 
Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  independent 
states.  The  modern  kingdoms  outside  the  Empire,  in 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  already  forming.  The 
great  continental  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  as 
yet  hardly  begun  to  form.  They  were  to  grow  out 
of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  the  Eoman 
Empire  of  the  Franks. 
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THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE    MODERN    EUROPEAN    STATES. 

§  1.     The  Division  of  the  Frankish  Empire. 

The  great  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  German  king- 
dom which  had  so  strangely  grown  into  a  new  Western 
Eoman  Empire,  did  not  last  long.  In  the  course  of 
the  ninth  century  it  altogether  fell  to  pieces.  But  the 
process  by  which  it  fell  to  pieces  must  be  carefully 
traced,  because  it  was  out  of  its  dismemberment  that 
the  chief  states  of  Western  Europe  arose.  Of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  in  Germany, 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  was  only  Italy,  and  some- 
times Aquitaine,  which  showed  any  approach  to  the 
character  of  a  separate  or  national  kingdom.  Northern 
Gaul  and  central  Germany  were  still  alike  Francia ; 
and,  though  the  Eomance  speech  prevailed  in  one,  and 
the  Teutonic  speech  in  the  other,  no  national  distinction 
was  drawn  between  them  during  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great.  Among  the  proposed  divisions  of  his  Empire, 
none  proposed  to  separate  Neustria  and  Austria,  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern  Francia.  But  Italy  did  form 
a  separate  kingdom  under  the  superiority  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  so  for  a  while  there  was  an  under-kingdom 
of  Aquitaine,  answering  roughly  to  Gaul  south  of  the 
Loire.     This  is  tlie  land  of  the  Provenqal  tongue,  the 
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tongue  of  Oc,  a  tongue  which,  it  must  be  remembered,     chap. 
reached  to  the  Ebro.     It   is  in  the  various  divisions,  - — r^ — 
contemplated  and  actual,  among  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Division 

._-.  ^  under 

Pious,  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  that  we  see  Lewis  the 

Pious. 

the  first  approaches  to  a  national  division  between  Ger-  First 

*^  *  glimpses 

many  and  Gaul,  and  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  state  p^J^^^^"' 
answering  in  any  way  to  France  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  earliest  among  those  endless  divisions  that  we 
need  mention  is  the  division  of  817,  by  which  two  new  Division  of 

.       .  817. 

subordinate  kingdoms  were  founded  within  the  Em- 
pire. Lewis  and  his  immediate  colleague  Lothar  kept 
in  their  own  hands  Francia,  German  and  GauUsh,  and 
the  more  part  of  Burgundy.  South-western  Gaul, 
Aquitaine  in  the  wide  sense,  with  some  small  parts 
of  Septimania  and  Burgundy,  formed  the  portion  of 
one  under-king;  south-eastern  Germany,  Bavaria  and 
the  march-lands  beyond  it,  formed  the  portion  of 
another.  Italy  still  remained  the  portion  of  a  third. 
Here  we  have  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to 
modem  France.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  leave 
the  immediate  Frankish  kingdom,  both  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  as  an  undivided  wliole,  and  to  part  off' 
its  dependent  lands,  German,  Gaulish,  and  Italian,  union  of 
But,  in  a  much  later  division,  Lewis  granted  Neustria  and  Anui- 
to  his  son  Charles,  and  in  the  next  year,  on  the  first  step 
death  ot   Pippni  of  Aquitaine,  he  added  his  kingdom  creation 

of  France, 

to  that  of  Charles.     A  state  was   thus  formed   which  s^^. 

answers  roughly  to  the  later  kingdom  of  France,  as 

it  stood   before    the   long  series  of  French  encroach-  character 

ments   on   the   German  and   Burgundian   lands.     The  Westem 

kingdom   thus   formed   had   no  definite   name,  and  it 

answered  to  no  national  division.     It  was  indeed  mainly 

a   kingdom   of  the   Eomance   speech,  but   i^  did   not 
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CHAP,  answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that 
■ — ■ — '  speech.  It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accident,  because 
Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his  youngest 
son.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages 
Division  of  that  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.     The 

Verdun.  ^     _  ^ 

8^3-  final  division  of  Verdun  went   a   step  further  in  the 

direction  of  the  modern  map.  It  left  Charles  in  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answered 
to  France,  as  France  stood  before  its  Burgundian  and 
German  annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom 
which  roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before 
its  great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia,  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  caU  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except .  in  the  geo- 

Kingdoms    graphical  sense.     The  two  kingdoms  are  severallv  the 

oftheEast-       .        ,  o      i  t-i  i  i        ti 

em  and      kni<?doms  of  the   Eastern  and  of  the  Westeim  Franks. 

Western  ° 

Franks.      But  betwecu  these  two  states  the  policy  of  the  ninth 

century   instinctively   put    a    barrier.     The    Emperor 

Lothar,  besides    Italy,  kept  a  long    narrow    strip    of 

territory  between  the  dominions   of  his   Eastern  and 

Western  brothers.     After  him,  Italy  remained   to  his 

son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  borderlands  of  Ger- 

S'iSr   ^^^^y  ^^^^  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.     This 

y^^^        land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars, 

Slme.     ^^ok.  the  name  of  Lotharingia,  Lothringen,  or  Lorraine, 
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a  name  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.     This     chap. 
kingdom,  sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,   ' — ■ — ^ 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between 
the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both,  always  kept 
its  character  of  a   borderland.     The  kingdom  to  the  The 

West  cm 

west  of  it,  in  like  manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia,  Kingdom 

,  .  '  called 

which,    according   to    the    same    analoj?y,    should    be  Karo- 

^  '"  .  Ungia, 

Karlingen  or  Charlaine.  It  is  only  by  a  caprice  of 
language  that  the  name  of  Lotharingia  has  survived, 
while  that  of  Karolingia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,    in    south-eastern   Gaul,   between    the  Buigunay, 
Rhone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  Middle 

.  Kingdom. 

the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Frankish  domi-  union 
nions,  except  Burgundy,  were  again  united  for  a  mo-  charies 
inent.     On  his  deposition  they  split  asunder  again.     We  ^«i- 
have  now  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the  Eastern  Division  on 
and  Western  Franks,  the  forerunners  of  Germany  and  tion. 
France,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  sometimes 
forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two.     Lotharingia 
remained  a  borderland  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern kingdoms,  attached  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
the  other.     Out  of  these  elements  arose  the  i>reat  kino- 
doms  and  nations  of  Western  Europe.     The  four  can 
hardly  be  better  described  than  they  are  by  the  Old- 
English  Chronicler :  '  Arnulf  then  dwelled  in  the  land 
to  the  east  of  Ehine ;  and  Rudolf  took  to  the  Middle 
kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the  West  deal ;   and  Berengar 
and  Guy  to  the  Lombards'  land,  and  to  the  lands  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain.'     But  the  geography  of  all 
the  four  kingdoms  which  now  arose  must  be  described 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisions 
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of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  theorj'-,  like 
the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  parceUing 
out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  col- 
leagues. The  kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  their 
dominions  had  no  special  names  recognized  in  formal 
use.  Every  king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the 
Frankish  dominions  was  a  King  of  the  Franks,  just  as 
all  among  the  many  rulers  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in 
the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  equally 
Roman  Augusti  or-  Cassars.  As  the  kings  and  their 
kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart  for 
them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them  as 
they  might. ^  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 
nions, the  lot  of  Lewis  the  German  and  his  successors, 
is  thus  called  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks,  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men,  sometimes 
the  King  of  Gei^many.  This  last  name  is  often  found  in 
the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not  used 
as  a  formal  title.  For,  though  convenient  in  use,  it  was 
in  strictness  inaccurate,  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicurn  lay 
geographically  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in  Gaulr 
To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom  the  Eastern 
king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King  beyond  the  Rhine. 
He  himself,  like  other  kings,  for  the  most  part  simph- 


'  The  best  account  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  East- 
Frankish  king.s  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  by  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Verfasmmgsgeschichte,  v.  121  et  seqq. 

^  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  kingdom  : 
'  Cis  et  circa  Rhenum  cjistra  locsibant.  Qui  dum  Galliam  a  Ger- 
manis  dividat,  ex  parte  Germanice  Saxones  cum  sibi  adjjicentibus 
Sclavis,  Franci  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De  Gallia 
vero  Franci  qui  super  Rhenum  habitant,  Ribuarii,  Liutharingi,  coad  - 
uuati  sunt.'  These  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again  distinguished  from 
the  Latin  or  Fiench  '  Franci.' 
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calk  himself  Rex,  till  the  time  came  when  his  rank  as     chap. 

VI. 
King  of  Germany  or  of  the  East-Franks  became  snnply   > — 

a   step   towards   the  higher  title   of  Emperor  of  the 

liomans.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  special 

connexion  between  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  German  connexion 

*•  ...  between 

kingdom  did  not  begin  at  once  on  the  division  of  887.  ^^^^^^.^ 
Arnulf  indeed,  the  first  German  King  after  the  division,  ^jj^^^f^''"' 
made  his  way  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  Emperor ;  and  Empire. 

.  Impeiiiil 

it  marks  the  position  of  the  Eastern  kmgdom  as  the  coronation 

^  *^  of  Aniulf. 

chief  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-  896. 
Frankish  kinff  Odo  did  homao^e  to  Arnulf  before  his  Homage  of 

^  *-^  Odo  to 

lord's  Imperial  coronation,  when  he  was  still  simply  Aniuit. 
German  king.     But  the  rule  that  whoever  was  chosen 
King  of  Germany  had  a  right,  without  further  election,  Final 

.  union  of 

to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  to   the  Eoman  Empire,  Germany 

^  -^  .  ^  with  the 

began  only  with    the  coronation    of  Otto  the   Great.  Empire 

"^  -^  ^  under  Otto 

Up  to  that  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  among  the  Great, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks,  though  it  ig  plain   that   he 
held  the  highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 

the  Ger- 

the   same  extent  as  the  Germany   of  later  times.     It  n>»nkinK- 

*'  dom. 

Stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Vei^ona  and 
Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  march, 
and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 
crossing  the  modern  Switzerland,  often  changed.  To 
the  North- east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 
the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider.  The  great  extension  of  the 
German  power  over  the  northern  Slavonic  lands 
beyond   the    Elbe    had    hardly   yet  begun.  •  Towards 
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the  southern  Slaves,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  lay  the  mark  of  Kdrnthen  or  Carinthia,  But 
the  main  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great 
duchies  of  Saxony,  Eastern  Francia,  Alemannia,  and 
Bavaria.  Of  these  the  two  names  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely 
different  meanings  from  those  which  they  bear  on  the 
modem  map.  Ancient  Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly, 
between  the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ehine,  though  it 
never  actually  touches  the  last-named  river.  To  the 
south  of  Saxony  lies  the  Eastern  Francia,  the  centre 
and  kernel  of  the  German  kingdom.  The  Main  and 
the  Neckar  both  join  the  Ehine  within  its  borders. 
To  the  south  of  Francia  lie  Alemannia  and  Bavaria. 
Bavaria  reaches  much  further  to  the  east  and  south 
than  the  kingdom  now  so  called,  and  not  nearly  so  far 
to  the  north  and  west.  It  borders  on  Italy,  and  has 
Botzen  for  its  frontier  town.  Alemannia  is  the  land 
in  which  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  take  their 
source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee  or 
Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the  Raetian  Alps  as  its  southern 
boundary.  For  several  ages  to  come,  there  is  no 
distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between  the 
lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee. 


Lothar- 
ingia. 


Kingdom 
of  Lothar- 
ingia. 
896-900. 
987. 


These  lands  make  up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 
German  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border- 
land of  Lotharingia,  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the  pos- 
session of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom,  and  for  a  few 
years  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself.  After  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom,  Lotharingia  became 
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definitely  and  undoubtedly  German  in  allegiance,  though  chap. 
it  always  kept  up  something  of  a  distinct  being,  and  its  ^ — ■  — 
language  was  partly  German  and  partly  Eomance. 
Lotharingia  took  in  the  two  duchies  of  the  Ripiiarian 
Lotharinyia  and  Lotliaringia  on  the  Mosel.  The  former 
contains  a  large  part  of  the  modern  Belgium  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  on  the  Ehine,  including  the  royal 
city  of  Aachen.  Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel  answers 
roughly  to  the  later  duchy  of  that  name,  though  its 
extent  to  the  East  is  considerably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Frankish  dominions  to  which  the  The  west- 

^  ^  em  King- 

Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  ^om. 

Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia,  which  gradually  got 

the  special  name  of  France.     This  came  about  through 

the   events   of  the   ninth   and   tenth    centuries.      The 

Western  kingdom,  as  it  was  formed  under  Charles  the 

Bald   and   as  it    remained    after    the  division  of   887,  its  extent. 

nominally   took   in   a   great   part  of  modern   France, 

namely  all  west  of  the  Ehone  and  Sadne.     It  took  in 

nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia,  as 

we  have  seen,  was  a  borderland  which  at  last  settled 

down   as   part   of  the   Eastern    kingdom.      Thus    the 

extent   of  the   old   Karolingia   to   the   east   was  very 

much  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modern  France.     But, 

on   the   other   hand,   the   Western    kingdom    took    in 

lands  at  three    points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 

France.     These  are   the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 

in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 

the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  the  Spanish  March, 

which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  NoiTnan  Islands, 

which  are  now  held  by  the  sovereign  of  England,     And 

it   is   hardly  needful   to   say   that,   even  within   these 
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CHAP,     boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 

VI. 

-— ^ — '  King  of  the  West-Franks.     He  had  only  a  supremacy, 

which  was  apt   to  become   nearly  nominal,    over   the 

vassal   princes   who   held   the   great   divisions   of  the 

The  great    kiuofdom.      South   of   the   Loire   the    chief    of    these 

fiefs.  ®  .      , 

vassal  states  were  the  duchy  of  Aqmtaine,  a  name 
which  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gascony  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Pyrenees — the  county  of  Toulouse  to  the 
east  of  it — the  marches  of  Septimania  and  Barce- 
lona. North  of  the  Loire  were  'Bntanny,  where  native 
Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubtful 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Frankish  kings — the 
march  of  Flanders  in  the  north — and  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchy  which  had  Dijon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  other 
duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  same  name.  And, 
The  Duchy  greatest  of  all,   there  was  the  duchy  of  France,   that 

•of  France.      .  .  •       r\      •  !• 

is  Western  or  Latin  France,  Francia  Occidentahs  or 
Latina.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum,  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francus  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefs,  as 
Normaiidy  Aujou  aud  Champagne,  were  gradually  cut  off,  and  the 

cut  off  from  n-r-i  i  ict*  li-n 

Prance.  part  of  Fraucc  between  the  Seme  and  the  Epte  was 
granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Eolf,  which,  under 
him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great  duchy  of 
Normandy.  Its  capital  was  Rouen,  and  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
France  and  its  capital  Paris  from  the  sea. 

The  modern  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into 
being    during    the    century    after   the    deposition    of 
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Charles  the  Fat.     During?  this    time   the  crown  of  the     chap. 

Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once  — ■ — 

between  the  Dukes    of  the   French  at    Paris  and  the  Fluctua- 
tions be- 
princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  tween  the 

.     .  .  .        .  Duchy  of 

immediate  dominion  was  the  city  and  district  of  Laon  the  French 

•^  at  Pans 

near  the  Lotharin<?ian  border.     Thus,  for    a   hundred  aiid  the 

years,  the   royal   city    of   the  Western   kingdom  was  gsigisv' 
sometimes  Laon  and  sometimes   Paris,    and  the  King 

of  the   West-Franks  was  sometimes    the    same  person  Union  of 

the  French 

as  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes   not.     But  Duchy  with 

the  West- 
after  the  election  of   Hugh  Capet,    the    kingdom  and  ^^^"J'jl^* 

the   duchy  were   neyer   again   separated.     The  Kings  *'^^'^- 

of    Karolingia    or    the    Western    kingdom,    and    the 

Dukes   of  the    Western  Francia,  were    now    the  same 

persons.     France  then — the   Western    or  Latin   Fran-  xewmeau- 

...  .  ing  of  the 

cia^   as    distinjyuished   from    the    German   Francia    or  word 

^  c}  ...  France. 

Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate 
dominions.  Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  parts 
of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings,  step  by 
step,  got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals 
and  other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advance 
spread,  till  it  took  in,  as  it  does  now,  by  far  the  French 
greater  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Flanders, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  though  once 
under  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  fell  away  from 
all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  without  having  ever 
been  brouglit  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  its 
kings.  They  have  therefore  never  been  reckoned 
as  parts  of  France.  Thus  the  name  of  France 
supplanted  the  name  of  Karolingia  as  the  name 
of    the    Western    kingdom.      And,     as    it    happened 
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that  the  Western  kings  kept  on  the  title  of  Rea^ 
Francorum  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  Eastern 
kingdom,  the  title  gradually  came  to  mean,  not 
King  of  the  Franks,  but  King  of  the  French,  King* 
of  the  new  Eomance-speaking  nation  which  grew  up 
under  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  modern  kingdom 
and  nation  of  France  arose  through  the  crown  of  the 
Western  kingdom  passing  to  the  Dukes  of  the  Western 
Francia.  Paris  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ; 
it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the  kingdom  and  nation 
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Of  all  geographical  names,  that  which  has  changed 
its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 
of  Burgundy.  It  is  specially  needful  to  explain  its 
different  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
two,  and  sometimes  more,  distinct  states  bearing  the 
Burgundian  name.  Of  the  older  Burgundian  king- 
dom, the  north-western  part,  forming  the  land  l)est 
known  as  the  Duchy  of  Bun/imdy,  was,  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  ninth  century,  a  fief  of  Karolingia  or  the 
Western  kingdom.  This  is  the  Burgundy  which  has 
Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more  than 
one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western  kings, 
first  at  Laon  and  then  at  Paris.  This  Burgundy,  which, 
as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear  its  modern  sense,  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  French  Duchy,  must  be  carefull}' 
distinguished  from  the  Royal  Burgundy,  the  Middle 
Kinydom  of  our  own  chronicler.  This  is  a  state  which 
arose  out  of  the  divisions  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
which,  sometimes  as  a  single  kingdom,  sometimes  as 
two,  took  in  all  that  part  of  the  old  Burgundian  king- 
dom  which  did  not   form  part  of  the  French  duchy. 
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It  may  be  roughly  defined   as   the   land  between  the     chap. 
Ehone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps,  though  its  somewhat  ^ — ■— ' 
fluctuating  boundaries  sometimes  stretched  west  of  the 
Ehone,  and  its  eastern  frontier  towards  Germany  changed 
more  than  once.     It  thus  took  in  the  original  Eoman 
province  in   Gaul,  which   may  be   now    spoken  of  as 
Provence,  with  its  great  cities,  foremost    among  them 
Arelate  or  Arks,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  which  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  King- 
dom of  Aries.     It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  primatial  city  cities  of 
of  Gaul,  Geneva,  Besan^on,  and  other  important  Eoman  gundian 

.  ...  .  kingdom 

towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  seats  of  Eoman  power 
than  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
When  Burgundy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Northern  Kingdom 

of 

one,    known  anions  other  names  as  Reqnum  Jurense,  Nortbem 

.  .  '^  Burgundy, 

took  in,  speaking  roughly,  the  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and  888-933. 
the  Southern,  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  took  in  the  lands  southern 

Burgundy. 

between  Lyons  and  the  sea.  These  last  are  now  wholly 
French.  The  Northern  Burgundian  kingdom  is  in  modern 
geography  divided  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

The   history   of  this    Burgundian    kingdom   differs  Burgundy 

-  ,  „  '  sejui  rated 

in  one  respect  irom  that  of  any  other  of  the  states  from  the 

.  Fraiikinh 

which   arose   out    of  the   break-up    of    the    Frankish  kingdoms. 
Empire.     It  parted  off  from  the  Carolingian  dominion 
before  the  division  of  887.     It  formed  no  part  of  the 
reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.     It  may  therefore 
be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether  from  the 
immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often  appears  as 
more   or  less    dependent  on  the  kings  of  the  Eastern 
Francia.    But  its[time  of  separate  being  was  short.    After  Union  of 
about  a  century  and  a  half  from  its  foundation,  the  ^omwith 
Burgundian   kingdom    was    united    under    the    same  »«8-^- 

VOL.    I.  L 
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CHAP,     kings  as   Germany,   and   its   later  histoiy  consists  of 

^^^^^^^  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Middle 

Burgundy:  Kingdom  has  been   swallowed  np  bit  by  bit  by  the 

™xti\y"'   modern   kingdom    of  France.     The   only   part   which 

has   escaped    is   that   which   now   forms   the   western 

cantons  of  Switzerland.     In  truth  the  Swiss  Confede- 

Portiy        ration  may  be  looked  on   as  having,   in   some  slight 

sented  i.y    dcgrcc,  inherited  the  position  of  the  Burgundian  king- 

laiid.  (]om  as  a  middle  state.     Otherwise,  while  the  Eastern 

and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  have  grown  into 

two    of  the  greatest   powers   and   nations  in  modern 

Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  has  been  altogether 

wiped  out.     Not  only  its  independence,  but   its  very 

name,  has  passed  from  it.     The  name  of  Burgundy  has 

for  a  long  time  past  meant  the  French  duchy  only. 

The  King-  Italy,  unhke  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  reunited 

Italy.  dominion  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  but  it  altogether  passed 
away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of  887.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  though  Ijombardy  was  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it  was  not  merged 
in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was  held  as  a  separate 
kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards. 
Caroiin-      Till   tlic  reunioii  under   Charles  the  Fat,   Italy,  as   a 

gian  Kings 

of  Italy.      separate  kingdom,  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the  Carolin- 

Cfian  house,  some  of  whom  were  crowned  at  Eome  as 

Italian       Eiiiperors.      After  the  final  division,   it  had  separate 

Emperor?. 

kings  of  its  own,  being  not  uncommonly  disputed 
between  two  rival  kings.  Some  of  these  kings  even 
Extent  of  obtained  the  Imperial  crown.  Tlie  Italian  kingdom,  it 
kingdom,  must  be  remembered,  was  far  from  taking  in  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula.  Its  southern  boundary  was  much 
the  same  as  the  old  boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum, 
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reachingf  somewhat  further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic     chap. 


VI. 


coast.     To  the  south  were  the  separate  principahties  of  ^. 
Benevento  and  Salerno,  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  ^/e'"of*^'" 
to  the  Eastern  Emperors.     The  kingdom  thus  took  in  .^X""^"*" 
Lombardy,  Liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  ^*^®'""°- 
in    Trent  and   Istria,    though    these   latter   lands    are 
sometimes   counted   as    a   German    march,    while  the 
Venetian     islands     and    the    narrow    coast    of    their 
lagoons  still  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.     It   took   in   also    Tuscany,  Romagna    or  the 
former  Exarchate  of  Eavenna,  Spoleto,  and  Rome  itself. 
The  Italian  kinofdom  thus    represented  the  old  Lom-  The  King- 
bard  kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  itaiyrepre- 
formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Lombard 

•^  Kingdom. 

Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.  But  it 
may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  The  rank  of  capital  of  the  Italian  Milan  its 
kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Empire, 
passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital  of  Pavia 
to  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Milan,  and  Milan 
became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Kings  of  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  Abeyance 

,  of  the 

the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  Enipire. 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.  One  German 
and  several  Italian  kings  were  crowned  Emperors; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledgement 
throughout  the  West.  There  could  not  be  said  to  be 
any  Western  Empire  with  defiuite  geographical  boun- 
daries. A  change  in  this  respect  took  place  in  the  Restora- 
second  half  of  the  tenth  century  under   the  German  westem 

Empire  by 

king  Otto  the  Great.     While  he  was  still  only  German  otto, 
king,  Berengar  King  of  Italy  became  his  man,  as  Odo  of  osa. 
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CHAP.     Paris  had  become  the  man  of  Arnulf.     Afterwards  Otto 

VI.  ^ 

:,:;,  '  „  ■ '  himself  obtained  the  ItaUan  kinodom,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  at  Eome.  The  rule  was  now  fully  established 
that  the  German  king  who  was  crowned  at  Aachen  had 
a  right  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan  and  to  be 
crowned  Emperor  at  Eome.  A  geographical  Western 
Empire  was  thus  again  founded,  consisting  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  which  Burgundy  was 

The  three    aftcrwards  added.     These  three  kingdoms  now  formed 

kingdoms,  the  Empire,  which  thus  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Great — allowing  for  a  diiierent  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  which  formed  the  Western 
kingdom,  Karolingia^  afterwards  France.  This  union 
of  three  of  the  four  kingdoms  gave  a  more  distinct  and 
antagonistic  character  to  the  fourth  which  remained 
separate.  Karolingia  looked  like  a  part  of  the  great 
Frankish  dominion  lopped  off  from  the  main  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German  kings,  the 

RciatioiiH    Kings  of  the  East-Franks,  were  also  Kings  of  Italy  and 

between 

the  Empire  Burguudy  aud  Emperors  of  the  Eomans,  they  gra- 
France.  dually  dropped  their  Frankish  style.  But,  as  that 
style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still  more  as 
the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of  France 
had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old  Frankish 
kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire  had  thus  a 
distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side.  And  we 
shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  oiur  story  will  consist  of 
the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial  frontier 
went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire  was 
capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of  its 
Slavonic  neighbours. 
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§  2.    The  Eastern  Empire.  chap. 

The   various   changes   of  the    seventh    and  eighth  ^  • — " 
centuries,   the   rise    of   the   Saracens,    the    settlement  Empir^ 
•of  the   Slaves,    the   transfer   of  the  Western   Empire 
to  the   Franks,    seem   really   to   have   had   the    effect 
of  strengthening  the   Eastern   Empire   which    they  so 
terribly  cut   short.      It   began   for   the   first    time  to 
put  on  something   of  a   national   character.     As   the  it  takes  a 
Western  Empire  was  fast   becoming   German,  so   the  character. 
Eastern   Empire   was   fast   becoming   Greek.     And   a  Rivaii-yof 

,..  ,...  Ill  iT«»  ^^^^  East- 

religious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  em  and 

Western  or 

of  lancfuaofe.     As    the   schism   between   the    Churches  Greek  and 

'^       ^  .  Latin 

came  on,  the  Greek-speaking  lands  attached  themselves  churches. 
to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  the  Western,  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Eoman  titles  and  traditions,  thus  became  nearly 
identical  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial  Greek 
nation.  It  continues  the  work  of  hellenization  which 
was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which 
went  on  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  No  power  gives  piuctua- 
more  work  for  the  j?eo<?rapher ;  throuj?li  the  alternate  the  extent 

.  .  of  the 

periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up  nearly  the  Empire, 
whole  of  Byzantine  history,  provinces  were  always  being 
lost  and  always  being  won  back  again.  And  it  supplies 
also  a  geographical  study  of  another  kind,  in  the  new 
divisions  into  which  the  Empire  was  now  mapped  out, 
divisions  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  very  little 
reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier  times. 

The  Themes  or  provinces  of  the   Eastern   Empire,  The 
as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  privi-  described 
lege  of  bein<>-  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial  sfeo-  stantine 

,        ^  "  J  r  o  Ponihyro- 

graplier  in  the  person  of  Constantine  Porphyrogemi^tos.*  gennrtos. 
^  See  the  special  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of 
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CHAP.  He  speaks  of  the  division  as  comparatively  recent,  and 
■ — ' —  of  some  themes  as  having  been  formed  ahnost  in  his 
own  time.  The  themes  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  mapped  out  after  the  Empire  had  been  cut  short 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  new  divisions  is  singular  and  diversified. 
Asiatic       Souic  aucicnt  national  names  are  kept,  while  the  titles 

Themes.  .  . 

of  Others  seem  fantastic  enough.  Thus  in  Asia  Paphla- 
yonia  and  Kappadokia  remain  names  of  themes  with 
some  approach  to  their  ancient  boundaries ;  but  the 
Armeniac  theme  is  thrust  far  to  the  west  of  any  of  the 
earlier  uses  of  the  name,  so  that  the  Halys  flows  through 
it.  BetM'een  it  and  the  still  independent  Armenia  lay  the 
theme  of  Chaldia,  with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of 
Emperors,  for  its  capital.  Along  the  Saracen  frontier  lie 
the  themes  of  Koloiieia,  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  sur- 
vival indeed  of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it 
was  not  even  a  part — Sebasteia,  Lykandos,  Kappadokia, 
and  Seleukeia,  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  Kilikian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — in  mockery,  says  Constantine — its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyi'raiotiaiis,  which  reaches  as 
far  as  Miletos.  The  isle  of  Samos  gives  its  name  to 
a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion,  while 
the  theme  of  the  ^gwan  Sea,  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiolis.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optimaton,  names   of  Latin   origin,  in   the   former  of 

the  Bonn  edition.  The  Treatise  which  follows,  '  de  Administi-imdo 
Impeiio,'  is  also  full  of  geographical  matter.  [Two  earlier  lists  are 
given  in  the  '  De  Cerinioniis  '  (in  the  fii-st  volume  of  the  Bonn 
edition),  book  ii.  chap.  52  (pp.  713-4  and  727-8),  and  chap.  50. 
The  system  of  Themes  originated  in  the  seventh  century.] 
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which  the   word   ohsequium  is  to  be    traced.     To   the     chap. 

east   of    them   the   no   less    strangely   named    Thema  " — '— ' 

BoukeUarid?i   takes  in  the   Euxine    Herakleia.     Inland 

and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 

and  Anatolikon,  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 

by  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  The  Euro- 
pean 
intelligible.     Most   of  them  bear  ancient  names,   and  Themes. 

the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 

the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.     After  a  good  deal 

of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 

districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 

n^tos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.     Thrace  had 

shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  round  Constantinople  and 

Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city  against  the 

Bulgarian.     Macedonia  had   been  pushed  to  the  east, 

leaving   the    more   strictly  Macedonian   coast-districts 

which   the  Empire    still   kept  to  form  the    themes  of 

Stryjnon  and   Tkessalonike.     Going  further  south,  the 

name  of  Hellas  has  revived,  and  that  with  a  singular  Use  of  the 

name 

accuracy  of  application.  Hellas  is  now  the  eastern  side  Heiias. 
of  continental  Greece,  taking  in  the  land  of  Achilleus. 
The  abiding  name  of  Acliaia  has  vanished  for  a  while, 
and  the  peninsula  which  had  been  won  back  from  the 
Slave  again  bears  its  name  of  Peloponnesos.  But  Lake- 
daimonia  now  appears  on  the  list  of  its  chief  cities 
instead  of  Sparta.  This  and  other  instances  in  which 
one  Greek  name  has  been  supplanted  by  another  are 
witnesses  of  the  Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its 
recovery  by  a  Greek-speaking  power.  Off  the  west 
coast  the  realm  of  Odysseus  seems  to  revive  in  the 
theme  of  Kephallenia,  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic 
isle  of  Alkinoos.     Such  parts  of  ^fipeiros  and  Western 
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Posses- 
Bi'ons  of  the 
Empire  in 
Italy. 


Cher  son. 


Seeming 
Asiatic 
character 
of  the 
Empire. 


Nature  of 
its  Eui"o- 
pean  pos- 
sessions. 


Maritime 
supremacy 
of  the 
Empire. 


Greece  as  clave  to  the  Empire  form  the  theme  of 
Nikopolis.  To  the  north,  on  the  Hadriatic  shore,  was 
the  theme  of  Dyrrhachion,  and  beyond  that  again,  the 
Dalmatian  and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Beyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern 
Italy  forms  the  theme  of  Lombardy  and  Calabria — the 
latter  name  has  now  moved  from  the  heel  to  the  toe — 
interrupted  by  the  principahty  of  Salerno,  while  Naples, 
Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  outtying  posts  like  Venice  and 
liagusa.  Sicily  was  still  reckoned  as  a  theme  ;  but  it 
was  now  wholly  lost  to  the  Saracen.  And  far  away  in 
the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  last  of  the  Hellenic  common- 
wealths, the  furthest  outpost  of  Hellenic  civilization, 
had  sunk  in  the  ninth  century  into  the  Byzantine 
theme  of  Cher  son. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  this  geographical 
description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now  become 
a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.  It  is  only  in 
Asia  that  any  solid  mass  of  territory  is  kept.  Else- 
where there  are  only  islands  and  fringes  of  coast.  But 
they  were  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast,  fringes 
which  contained  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Christen- 
dom, and  which  gave  their  masters  an  undisputed 
supremacy  by  sea.  If  the  Mediterranean  was  not  a 
Byzantine  lake,  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the 
Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which 
hindered  it  from  being  so.  Then  again,  the  whole  history 
of  the  Empire,  if  it  is  a  liistory  of  losses,  is  also  a  history 
of  recoveries,  and  before  long  the  Eoman  arms  again 
became  terrible  by  land.  The  picture  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenn^tos  shows  us  the  Empire  at  a  moment 
when  neither  process  was  actually  going  on  ;  but  the 
times  betore  and  after  his  reign  were  times,  first  of  loss 
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and  then  of  recovery.     The  details  of  these  changes     chap. 

will  come  at  a  later  period  of  our  inquiry ;  their  general  '      ■      ' 

result  was  that,  while,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the 

two  Empires,  the  Imperial  power  in  Eastern  Europe  was 

almost  wholly  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  early 

in  the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Kome  was  again  the  The  East- 

.     .  1*1       "       jj        •      ern  Empire 

head  of  a  solid  continental   dommion  which  made  it  under 

Basil  the 

undoubtedly  the  greatest  among   Christian   powers,  a  Second. 
dominion  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Saracenic  and  Slavonic  inroads  began. 

§  3.     Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  l30und  up  with  that  of  the 
Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  third  great  penin-  position  of 
sula,  that  of  Spain.  There  the  Eoman  dominion,  even 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
liad  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.  Spain  was 
now  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  The  Sara- 
conquered  by  the  Eomans,  with  this  difference,  that  it  quest. 

.  710-7in. 

had  been  among  the  longest  and  hardest  of  the  Eoman 
conquests,  while  no  part  of  the  Saracen  dominion  was 
won  in  a  shorter  time.  But,  if  the  Eoman  conquest  was 
slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.  The  swifter  Saracen 
conquest  was  never  quite  complete ;  it  left  a  remnant 
by  which  the  land  was  in  the  end  to  ])e  won  back. 
But  tlie  part  of  the  land  which  withstood  the  Saracen 
was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  the  same  part 
as  that  which  held  out  for  the  longest  time  against 
the  Eoman.     The  mountainous  regions   of  the   North 
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CHAP,     were  never  wholly  conquered.     Cantabria  and  Asturia^ 
Aituria,"     ^^'hich  had  been  so  slow  in  submitting  to  the  Eoraan, 
uStedwith  ^^liich  had  never   fully  submitted   to    the   Goth,  now 
75T  '^  ^"^'   again  became  the  seat  of  resistance  under  princes  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  Gothic  kings.     These  indepen- 
dent territories  grew  to  the  south,  and  other  Christian 
states  arose  to  the  east.     The  story  of  their  growth  will 
come  in  a  later  chapter.      But  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Spain,  and  a 
considerable  fringe  of  territory  in  the  north-east,  had 
Begin         been  formed  into  Christian  states.     Among  these  had 

iiings  of         -  .  , 

Castile  and  becu  laid  tlic  fouudatious  of  the  two  famous  kingdoms 

Aragon.  ^  ~ 

of  Castile  and  Aragon.     Portugal  did  not  arise  till  a 
later  stage. 
History  of  Of  thesc  tlirec,  Castile  was  fated  to  plav  the  same  part 

Castile  and  .  .  .        „_  .       _,  ^       "^  ^ 

Aragon.  that  was  played  by  Wessex  ni  England  and  by  France  in 
Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula. 
Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought  her  to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  to  fill  for  a  long  time  a  greater 
place  in  general  European  politics  than  any  other  Spanish 
power.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  was  to  form 
that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  became  the  terror 

Portugal,  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Portugal,  lying  on  the  Ocean, 
had  first  of  all  to  extend  her  borders  at  the  cost  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  afterwards  to  become  a  beginner 
of  European  enterprise  in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which 
Castile  and  other  powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Break-ui)  Mcaiiwliile    tlic    advance    of    the    Christians    was 

of  the 

Cftr>imtc  li^lp^^^  ^y  t^i^  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.  The 
Caliphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 
exactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.  The  undivided 
Mahometan  dominion  in  Si)ain  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power   in    the    tenth   century.     Yet   even   then,    amid 
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many  fluctuations,  the    Christian   frontier   was  on  the     chap. 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.     In  the  north-east  " — ' — 
Christian  progress  was  slower.     Early  in  the  eleventh  1028. 
century,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broke  in  pieces.     Out 
of  its  fragments  arose    a   crowd  of  small  Mahometan 
kingdoms,  and  it  was  only  by  renewed  invasions  from 
Africa  that  the  Mahometan  power  in  Spain  was  kept  up. 

§  4.    Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
We   left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern   and  the  Slavonic 

and  Tura- 

Western  Eminre  beset  by  neifjhbours  of  Slavonic  race,  °»»*^  '"^*^- 

i-  ^  ^  '    sions. 

who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.     Of 
these  last,  Avars,  Patzinaks,  Khazars,  have  passed  away ; 
they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of  Europe. 
With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the  case  is  different. 
The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  foundation  of  a  BuI 
kingdom  of  slavonized  Turanians  south  of  the  Danube,  has 
been  already  mentioned.     Another  Turanian  settlement 
to  the  north  of  the  Bulgarians  has  been  of  yet  greater 
importance  in  European  history.     In  the  last  years  of  the  settlement 
ninth  century  the  Finnish  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  tlie  yarsor 
Turks  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  began  to  count  as  a  lians,  8»6. 
power   in   Europe.      From    their   seats    between    the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  they  pressed 
eastward  into    the  lands  which   had   been   Dacia    and 
Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 
the  lands  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia,  a  Great 
name  which  then  took  in  the  western  i)art  of  modern 
Hungary,  fell  wholly  under  Magj'ar  dominion. 

This  settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by  Peculiar 
itself.     The  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the  of  the 

,  .  .  Magyar 

only  Turanian  settlers  in  Eui'ope  who  have  g^own  into  settlement. 
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CHAP,     permanent  Turanian  powers  on  European  ground.     The 

■ — '  Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  Slavonic 

neighbours  and  subjects,  whose  language  they  have 
adopted.  Magyars  and  Ottomans  still  remain,  speaking 
a  Turanian  tongue  on  Aryan  soil.  But  it  is  only 
the  Magyars  that  have  grown  into  a  really  Euro- 
pean state.  After  appearing  as  momentary  ravagers 
The  King-    iu  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Gaul,  the  Magyars  settled 

doni  of  ,  ^~       .      .  .  . 

Hungary,     dowu   luto  a  Christian  kingdom,  which,  among  many 
fluctuations    of  supremacy    and   dependence,    has    re- 
Effect  of     mained  a  distinct  kingdom  to  this  day.     The  Christi- 

ita  religious  . 

connexion    auitv  oi   Hungary   however   came   from   the   Western 

with  Rome.    ^ 

Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern.  And  this  fact  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the  histor}^  of  those 
regions.  But  for  this  almost  incidental  connexion  with 
the  Old  Eome,  Hungary,  though  settled  by  a  Turanian 
people,  would  most  naturally  have  taken  its  place 
among  the  Slavonic  states  which  fringed  the  dominion 
of  the  New  Eome.  As  it  has  turned  out,  difference  of 
religion  has  stepped  in  to  heighten  difference  of  blood, 
and  Hungary  has  formed  a  kingdom  quite  apart, 
closely  connected  in  its  history  with  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, but  running  a  course  which  has  been  in  many 
things  unlike  theirs. 
The  Mag-  The  geographical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement 

rate  thr'  Were  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the 
and  South-  Southern  Slaves.  This  it  did  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been  the 
former  Magyar  territory ;  they  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with  whom  the 
Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace,  as  they  formed 
a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and  Russians.  This 
Russians,    hist   name   begins    to  be   of  importance   in  the  ninth 
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century.  A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  chap. 
race,  united  under  Scandinavian  rulers  and  bearing  a  " — "— 
Scandinavian  name,  the  Eussians  were  cut  ojQf  from 
the  Eastern  Slaves  south  of  the  Danube  by  the  new 
Turanian  settlements.  The  Magyars  again  parted  the 
South-eastern  Slaves  from  the  North-western,  while  the 
Eussians  were  still  neighbours  of  the  North-western 
Slaves.     The  geographical  position  of  these  three  divi-  Effects  of 

.  ,       ,  .  ,~,  tbe  geogrn  - 

sions  of  the  Slavonic  race  has  had  an  important  effect  phicai  posi- 
tion of  the 
on   European   history.      The  South-eastern   Slaves   in  slaves. 

Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  nei<:fhbourinof  lands.  History  of 

^  '^     .      '  the  South- 

formed  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two  Empires,  eastern 

^  .  f  '    Slayes. 

the   Magyar   kingdom,  and  the   Venetian  republic,  as 

soon   as  Venice  grew  into  a  distinct  and  conquering 

state.      These   lands   have,    down   to    our   own   time, 

played  an  important,  but  commonly  a  secondary,  part 

in   history.     In  later   times   their   history  has   chiefly 

consisted  in  successive  changes  of  masters.     But   the 

power  of  Servia,  among  many  shiftings  of  its  boundaries 

and  relations,  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an  element 

in  Europe  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest.     The  history 

of  the  North-western  Slaves  mainly  consists  in  different  The  North- 
western 
degrees  of  vassalage  or  incorporation  with  the  Western  shues. 

Empire.     But,   besides    several    considerable   duchies, 

there  grew  up  among  them  the  momentary  dominion  of 

Great  Moravia  and  the  more  lasting  kingdoms  oi Bohemia  Bohemia, 

Poland. 

and  roiand.  01  these  two,  Poland  established  its  com- 
plete independence  of  the  Empire,  and  became  for  a  while 
one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  Eussia  meanwhile,  Ruasia. 
forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy,  then  as  a 
spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Eussia    had   then    already    assumed    the 
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CHAP,  character  which  it  has  again  put  on  in  later  times, 
• — '  that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 
in  race  and  Eastern  in  faith.  Russia  is  now  fully 
established  as  an  European  power.  The  variations  of 
its  territorial  extent  must  be  traced  in  a  distinct 
chapter. 

§  5.     Northern  Europe. 

The  Scan-  The  Europeau  importance  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 

settie         tions  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements  in 

inents.  .  o    -r^ 

various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain  and 
Gaul.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were 
already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work  towards 
the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  sj^ecially  known  as  North- 
men, colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Biitain,  the  Scan- 
dinavian earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  to- 
gether with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called  He- 
brides, and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostmen. 
And  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  the  settlers  came  by 
which  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
French  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  But  the  chief  field 
for  the  energy  of  Denmark  properly  so  called  lay 
within  the  limits  of  that  ])art  of  Britain  which  we  may 
England  uow  bcgiu  to  Call  England.  It  was  during  this  period 
mark.         that   tlic  United   English   kinofdom    «jfrew   up,  that  the 

789-1017.  ... 

many  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 
English  nation.  And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 
promoted  by  the  veiy  cause,  namely  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
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as  it  was  often  called,  another  world.     It  had  but  little     chap. 

influence  on  any  of  the  lands  which  formed  part  of  either  " — -^ 

of  the  continental  Empires,  and  it  was  but  little  influenced 
by  them.     The  English  history  of  these  times,  a  histoiy  Fonnation 
which  is  specially  connected  with  geography,  consists  of  Kingdom 
two  great  facts.     The  first  is  the  union  of  all  the  English  land, 
states  in  Britain  into  one  English  kingdom  under  the 
West-Saxon  kings.     The  other  is  the  establishment  of  a 
vague  supremacy  on  the  part  of  those  kings  over  the 
whole  island.    The  dominion  established  by  Ecgberht  was  west- 
in  no  sense  a  kingdom  of  England.     It  consisted  simply  supremacy 

.  under 

in  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  West-Saxon  kmi?  Ecgberht. 

^  *'  ^  ^  _  ^    825-830. 

over  all  the  princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic, 
save  only  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or 
Cumberland.  The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Essex,  formed  appanages  for  West-Saxon  cBtheU 
ings;  but  the  superiority  over  East-Anglia,  Mercia, 
Northumberland,  and  the  Welsh  piinces  was  purely 
external.  The  change  of  this  power  into  an  united 
English  kingdom  holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  The 
island  was  largely  helped  by  the  Danish  incursions  inVasions. 
and  settlements.  These  incursions  began  in  the  last 
years  of  the  eighth  century  ;  they  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  dangerous  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  they  grew  from 
mere  incursions  into  actual  settlements.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  first 
^thelred  and  his  more  famous  brother  ^Elfred.  By 
^Elfred's  treaty  with  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the  West-  Division 
Saxon  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  SSwid 
the  other  lands  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with  87". 
western  Mercia.  The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 


Gutlirum. 
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Scandina- 
vian settle- 
ments in 
Cumber- 
land. 


Increase  of 
the  imme- 
diate king- 
dom of 
Wessex. 


Second 

Weat- 

Saxon 

advance. 

910-954. 


Wessex 
grows  into 
England. 

First  sub- 
mission of 
Scotland 
and  Strath- 
clvde. 
928. 


926. 


Danish  rule.  Bernicia^  or  northern  Northumberland 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian  princes, 
seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.  Over  the  lands 
which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon  king  kept 
a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy.  In  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde  the  succession  of  the  Celtic 
princes  was  not  disturbed ;  but  in  part  at  least  of 
Strathclyde,  in  the  more  modern  Cumberland,  a  large 
Scandinavian  population,  though  probably  Norwegian 
rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled. 

By  these  changes  the  power  of  the  West-Saxon 
king  as  an  overlord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his 
immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.  The  dynasty  which 
had  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  island 
seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  kingdom  and 
the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.  But,  by  over- 
throwing the  other  Enghsh  kingdoms,  the  Danes  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West-Saxon  advance 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  West  Saxon  king  was  now 
the  only  English  king,  and  he  further  became  the 
English  and  Christian  champion  against  intruders  who 
largely  remained  heathen.  The  work  of  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century  was  to  enlarge  the  Kingdom  of 
Wessex  into  the  Kingdom  of  England.  Eadward  the 
Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  the  West- Saxons  but  of  the 
English,  extended  his  immediate  frontier,  the  frontier 
of  the  one  English  kingdom,  to  the  Humber.  Wales, 
Northumberland,  English  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Scotland  and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged 
the  English  supremacy.  Under  ^Ethelstan  Nortlium- 
berland  was  for  the  first  time  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom,  and  after  several  revolts  and  reconquests, 
it  finally  became  an   integral  part  of  England,  form- 
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ing  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  English  earldoms,     chap. 
Meanwhile    Cumberland    was    subdued   by    Eadmund,  ^ — --^ — 

"'  Cumber- 

and  was  cfiven  as  a  fief   to  the    kinofs  of  Scots,  who  ^'^"^^^  , 

^  o  '  granted  as 

commonly  granted  it    as    an   appanage    to  their  sons,  g^ofig'^^ 
Meanwhile,  partly,  it  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly  ^^^• 

Lothian 

by  cession,  the  Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the  granted  to 
northern  part  of  Northumberland,  under  the  name  of 
the  earldom  of  Lothian.  Thus,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  single  kingdom  of  England  had 
been  formed,  of  which  the  Welsh  principalities,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  were  vassal  states. 

Thus  the   English  kingdom  was  formed,  and  with  The 
it    the    English    Empire.      For    the    English    kings  in  Empire. 
the  tenth   and   eleventh   centuries,   acknowledging  no 
superiority  in  the  Csesar  either  of  East  or  West  and 
holding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mairdand,  did  not  scruple 
to  assume  the   Imperial    title,  and  to  speak  of  them-  useofthe 
selves  as  Emperors  of  the  other  world  of  Britain.     The  tS!^"' 
kingdom    and   Empire    thus   formed   were    transferred 
by  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Onut  from  a  West-Saxon 
to  a  Danish   king.     Under  Cnut  England  was   for  a  Northern 
moment  the  chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the  Lnperial  cnut. 

1016-1085. 

City,  of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might  fairly  claim 
a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Eome. 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a  single  king,  whose 
supremacy  further  extended  over  the  rest  of  Britain, 
over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of  the  Baltic  coast.  That 
Empire  split  in  pieces  on  Cnut's  death.  The  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms  were  again  separated;  England  itself 
was  divided  for  a  moment.  The  kingdom,  again  re- 
united, first  passed  back  to  the  West-Saxon  house,  and  Norman 
then,  by  a  second  conquest,  to  the  Norman.     After  this  Scmo!'" 

VOL.    1.  M 
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CHAP,  last  revolution  a  division  of   the  kinofdom  was  never 
VI.  .    .  ^ 

' — • —  more  heard  of.     William  the  Conqueror  put  the  finish- 
England  IIP 

finally  ing  stroke  to  the  work  of  EcfTberht,  and  made  Enf^land 

united  by  '^  .   . 

William,  for  evcr  one.  And,  by  uniting  England  under  the  same 
ruler  as  Normandy,  and  by  thus  leading  her  into  the 
general  current  of  continental  affairs,  he  gave  her  an 
European  position  such  as  she  had  never  held  under 
her  native  kings. 

Summary.  Thus   gradually,  out   of  the   state   of  things    that 

followed  the  final  division  of  the  Empire  by  the  election 
of  Charles  the  Great,  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  were 
formed.      The  Western  Empire,  after  many  shiftings. 

The  West-   took  a  definite  shape.     The  Imperial  difjnity  and  the 

em  Empire  ^  ^  c        ./ 

a^dthe       i^^q  royal  crowns  of  Italy   and   Burgundy  were  now 

Kingdoms,  attached  to  the  German  kingdom.  The  Empire,  in 
short,  though  keeping  its  Eoman  titles  and  associations, 
and  with  them  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men, 
practically  became  a  German  power.  Its  history  from 
this  time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by  which  the 
German  Emperors  of  Eome  lost  their  hold  on  their 
Italian  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  German  dominion  was  extended  over  the 
Slaves  to  the  East.  To  the  West  the  Western  Kingdom 
has  altogether  detached  itself  from  the  Empire;   the 

Prance  uuiou  of  its  crowii  witli  the  Duchy  of  France  has 
created  the  French  kingdom  and  nation,  with  its  centre 
at  Paris,  and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet  little  more  than 
nominal,  over  a  large  part  of  Gaul.     As  the  Western 

The  Empire  becomes  German,  the  Eastern  Empire  becomes 

Eastern 

Empire.  Grcck;  lu  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  centur}^  it  again 
forms  a  powerful  and  compact  state,  ruling  from  Naples 
to  Antioch.     Of  the  states  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria, 
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Servia,   Hungary,   Eussia,   have    taken    their    position     chap. 
among  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  though  Servia,  ^-^^'^^  -- 
for  a  short  time,  and  Bulgaria,  for  a  much  longer  time,  "^^^^^ 
were   actually  rein(!orporated  with   the   Empire.     The 
powers  of  Poland   and   Bohemia   have   arisen   on  the 
borders  of  the  Western   Empire.      Prussia,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Finnish  lands  to  the  immediate  north  of  them 
remain  heathen.     In  Spain,  the   Christians   have  won  spain. 
back   a   large   part    of   the    peninsula.      Castile    and 
Navarre   are    already  kingdoms ;    Aragon,  though  not 
yet  a   kingdom,  has  begun  her  history.     In  Northern 
Europe,   the   three   Scandinavian    nations   are   clearly  The  scan 
distinguished  and  firmly  established.     Within  the  isle  kingdoms, 
of  Britain  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
and    the    union   of    England    and    Normandy   in    the  England 
eleventh   opened  the  way  to  altogether   new  relations  mandy. 
between  the  continent  and  the  great  island.     In  short, 
at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  we  can 
hardly  say  that  any  of  the  modern,  or  even  mediaeval, 
powers  of  Europe  existed  in  anything  Hke  their  later 
shape.     By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  all  are  in 
being,  except  Portugal,  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  the 
states  wliicih  have  come  into  being  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  then  reached  a  staj^e  when  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when 
the  two  Roman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  German 
and  a  Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers,  it  will 
be  well  to  change  the  form  of  our  present  inquiry. 
Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe  as  a  whole,  gathering  round  two  centres  at  the 
Old  and  the  New  Rome.     It  will  henceforth  be^  more 

K  2 
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CHAP,     convenient  to  take  the  history  of  the  great  divisions 

"- — ■ — '  of  Europe   separately,    and    to    trace   out   in   distinct 

chapters  the  later  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  each 

state  down  to  our  own  time.     But  before  we  enter  on 

the  history  of  these  geographical  and  political  divisions, 

Ecciesias-    jt   will  be   Well   to   take  a  view  of  the   ecclesiastical 

tical  geo- 
graphy,      divisions  of  Western  Christendom,  which  are  of  great 

importance,  and  which  are   constantly  referred  to  in 

the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF   WESTERN    EUROPE. 

The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was     chap. 
by  this  time  formed.     The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  "- — ' — ' 
were   now  almost  everywhere  mapped    out,  and  from  ofeccie- 

...      siastical 

hence  they  are  more  permanent  than  the  political  divi-  geography. 
sions.     The  ecclesiastical  geography  in  truth  constantly  ne^eoi 
preserves  an   earlier   political   geography.     The  eccle-  siasticai 

,-,...  ,  ,  T  divisions. 

Siastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  according  Theyrepre- 
to   the  political  divisions  of  the  time  when  they  were  d^iawi- 
established,  and   they  often  remained  unaltered  while 
the  political  divisions  went  through  many  revolutions. 
Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  represented  the  jurisdic- 
tions  of  the   Eoman   cities ;    in   England    they  repre-  lUustra- 
sented   the    ancient   English  kingdoms  and  principali-  England 
ties.     In  both   cases  they  outlived  by  many  ages  the  France. 
poUtical    divisions    which    they    represented.      While 
the   political  map  was  altered   over   and  over   again, 
the  ecclesiastical   map   lasted  down   to   quite  modern 
times,  with  hardly  any  change  beyond  the  occasional 
division  of  a  large  diocese  or  the  occasional  union  of 
two   small   dioceses.      Thus   the    greater    permanence 
of  the   ecclesiastical   map  often  makes  it  useful  as  a 
standard  for  reference  in  describing  political  changes. 
To   take  an  instance,  the  city  of  Lyons  has  been  at  Lvonsand 
different  times  under  Burgundian  and  under  Frankish 
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ates,  Pro- 
vinces, 
Dioceses. 


Divisions 
within  and 
without  the 
Empire. 


Bishops  ot 
cities  and 
of  tribes. 


kings  ;  it  has  been  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  France.  But,  among  all 
these  changes,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  has  always 
remained  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  wliile  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eheims  has  held  a  wholly  different  position 
alongside  of  him  as  first  prelate  and  first  peer  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the 
political  capital  of  the  modern  kingdom,  remained  till 
the  seventeenth  century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishopric, 
a  suffragan  church  of  the  province  of  Seiis. 

In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  will  be  found 
almost  everywhere  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  an 
earlier  political  state  of  things.     As  the  Empire  became 
Christian,  it  was  mapped  out  into  Patnarchates  as  well 
as   into   Prefectures.      Under   these   were    the   metro- 
politan and   episcopal   districts,   which    in    after-times 
borrowed,  though   in  a  reverse   order  of  dignity,  the 
civil  titles  of  provinces  and   dioceses.     As  the  Church 
carried  her  spiritual  conquests  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Empire,  new  ecclesiastical  districts  were  of  course 
formed  in  the  newly  converted  countries.     As  a  rule, 
every  kingdom   had   at   least   one   archbishopric ;   the 
smaller  principalities,  provinces,  or  other  divisions,  be- 
came the  dioceses  of  bishops.     But  the  different  social 
conditions  of  southern  and  northern  Europe  caused  a 
marked  difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
the  two  regions.    In  the  South  the  bishop  was  bishop  of 
a  city  ;  in  the  North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district. 
Within  the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.     Thus  in 
Italy  and  Southern  Gaul,  where  the  cities  were  thickest 
on  the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
their  dioceses  were  smallest.    In  Northern  Gaul  the  cities 
are  fewer   and   the  dioceses  larger,  while   outside  the 
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Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  prin-  chap. 

cipaUty   were   larger   again.     Also    again,    within   the  ■ — ' 

Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always  took 
his  title  from  the  city ;  outside  the  Empire,  especially 
in  the  British  islands  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  the 
bishop  of  a  tribe  or   principality  often  bore  a  tribal 

or  territorial  title.     Within  the  Empire  the  territorial  Territorial 

titles  of 

titles  were  known  only  m  the  case  of  metropolitans,  metro- 

*^  ^  ,  politans. 

Prelates  of  that  rank,  besides  their  local  title  as  arch- 
bishops of  this  or  that  city,  often  took  a  territorial  title 
from  the  kingdom  or  principality  within  which  they 
held  metropolitan  rank.  This  practice  is  found  both 
within  and  without  the  Empire.  Such  titles  as  Primate 
of  all  the  Gauls,  Primate  of  all  England,  Primate  of 
Normandy,  Primate  of  Munster,  borne  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Canterbury,  Eouen,  and  Cashel,  are 
familiar  instances. 

^  1.     The  Great  Patriarchates. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarchates,  The  Patn- 
though  they  did  not  exactly  answer  to  the  Prefectures,  suggested 

by  the  Pre- 

were  clearly  suggested  by  them.  And  whenever  the  fectures. 
boundaries  of  the  Patriarchates  departed  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they  came  nearer  to  the 
great  divisions  of  race  and  language.  For  our  purpose, 
it  is  enough  to  take  the  Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up, 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  four  older  ones 
were  seated  at  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome,  and  at  the 
two  great  Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Out 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a  piece 
of  sentimental    geography;    the   other  divisions  were 
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CHAP,     eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the  original 

VII.  ^ 

^^ —  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  as  taking 

in  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the  diocese  of 

Extended    Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  o-radually  extended  over 

beyond  the  o  j 

Empire,  thc  two  prcfcctures  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  That  is,  it  took 
in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and  it  thence  spread 
over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
over   Hungary   and   the  Western   Slaves.     The  Patri- 

constanti-    archatc   of   Constantinople  or   New  Eome  took  in  the 

nople.  . 

Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  and  three  dioceses  in  the 
Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Pontus.  This  territory  pretty  well  answers  to  the 
extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence.  But  the 
two  dioceses  of  the  Ulyrian  prefecture,  Dacia  and  Mace- 
donia, were,  possibly  through  some  confusion  arising 
out  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Rlyricum,  claimed 
by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome.  But,  when  the  Empires 
and  Churches  parted  asunder,.  Macedonia  and  Greece 
were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western  division.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  Dacia,  in  the  form  of  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  led  to  many  difficulties  in  later 
Its  relation  tlmcs.     In  coursc  of  time  the  Byzantine  patriarchate 

totheEast-  •  •  t        i        -n  •         -n         • 

em  Empire  became  nearly  coextensive  with  the  Byzantine  Empire, 

and  to  the 

Slaves.  and  it  became  the  centre  of  conversion  for  the  Slaves 
of  the  East,  just  as  the  patriarchate  of  Old  Eome  was 
for  the  Teutons  'of  the  West.      The   patriarchate   of 

Antioch.      Antiock,   bcforc   its   dismemberment  in  favour  of  the 

Jerusalem,  tiuy  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem^  took  in  the  whole 
diocese  of  the  East,  and  the  churches  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Empire  in  that  direction.     The  patriarchate  of 

Aiexau-      Alexandria  answered  to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  with  the 

dria. 

churches  beyond  the   Empire   on   that  side,  specially 
the  Abyssinian  church,  which  has  kept  its  nationality 
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to   our   own   time.     That  these  Eastern  patriarchates     chap. 

.  VII. 

have  been  for  ages  disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  — ^ — - 
different  sects  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns 
both  theology  and  history,  but  does  not  concern  geo- 
graphy. Whether  the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical 
— that  is  commonly  innational — hands,  the  see  and  its 
diocese,  the  geographical  extent  on  the  map,  remained 
the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  Later 

....  nominal 

formed  the  most  ancient  ffeo<?raphical  divisions  of  the  patrf- 

°      ^      ^  ,  archates. 

Church.  In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  has 
been  more  loosely  applied.  As  the  Eoman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title  of  Patriarch  was  given  to  several  metro- 
politans, sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  without  any 
particular  reason.     The  Metropolitans  of  Aquileia  as-  Aquiieia, 

Grado, 

sumed  the  title  during  a  time  of  separation  from  the  Venice. 
Eoman  see  in  the  sixth  century.  The  distractions 
caused  by  this  s(diism  led  in  the  end  to  the  strange 
result  of  two  almost  adjoining  towns,  Aquileia  and 
Grado,  each  having  prelates  bearing  the  patriarchal 
title.  The  patriarchate  of  Grado  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  removed  to  Venice.  Almost  more  anomalous 
was  the  patriarchate  of  Lisbon,  created  in  the  eighteenth  Lisbon, 
century,  while  the  older,  though  stijl  modern,  arch- 
bishopric went  on  beside  it.  But  nominal  patriarchates 
of  this  kind  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
five  great  churches  to  which  the  name  was  anciently 
attached.  In  the  East  the  name  was  never  extended 
beyond  its  four  original  holders,  till  a  new  patriarchate 
of  Moscow   arose    in    Eussia,   to    mark    the    greatest  Pateiaroh- 

.    .         -  ate  of 

spiritual  conquest  of  the  Orthodox   Church.     Of  the  Moscow. 

r  •     •       1    -.T  1589-170. 

tour  original  Eastern  patriarchates  it  is  onl}4  that  of 
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Constantinople  which  plays  much  part  in  later  history. 
The  seats  of  the  other  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  conquests. 

^  2.     The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 
Great  lu  110  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  He  so 

numbers  of      ,  .    -•  , 

theitaiiaji  thicK  upou  the  grouud  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  part.  But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows  that 
the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are  of  less  historical 
importance  than  those  of  most  other  Western  countries. 

smaUsize    lu   southcm  Italy  above  all,  the  bishoprics  were   so 

provinces,  uumerous,  and  the  dioceses  therefore  so  small,  that  the 
archiepiscopal  provinces  were  hardly  so  large  as  the 
episcopal  dioceses  in  more  northern  lands.  So  it  is 
in    the   islands ;  Sicily   contained    four   provinces  and 

Effect        Sardinia  three.     The  pecuhar  characteristics  of  Italian 

of  the  ,  .  ^ 

common-     liistory   also   hindered   ecclesiastical   geography    from 
theposi-      bein<T  of  the  same  importance  as   elsewhere.     Where 

tion  of  the  ^  '■ 

prelates,  every  city  became  an  independent  commonwealth,  the 
bishops,  and  even  the  metropolitans,  sank  to  a  lower 
rank  than  they  held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate 
was  a  great  feudal  lord. 

Relation  to         It  follows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  arch- 

the  Roman       ^  ^  *' 

see.  bishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  aU  stand 

out  in  general  liistory.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  see 
also  more  distinctly  overshadowed  the  ItaUan  bishops 

Rivals  of  than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.  The  bishoprics  which 
have  most  historical  importance  are  those  which  at  one 
time  or  another  stood  out  in  rivalry  or  opposition  to 

Milan.  Rome.  Such  was  the  great  see  of  Milan,  whose  province 
took  in  a  crowd  of  Lombard  bishoprics ;  such  was  the 

Aquiieia.  patriarchal  see  of  Aquileia,  whose  metropolitan  juris- 
diction took  in  Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola 
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at  the  other.     The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as     chap. 
they  did  on  the  march  of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and  ^- — -^— 
Slavonic  lands,  grew,  unlike  most  of  the  Italian  prelates, 
into   powerful    temporal   princes.      Ravenna   was    the  Ravennii. 
head  of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia ; 
but  Eavenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  the  churches 
which  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Eome.     Milan  and 
Eavenna,  in   short,   never   lost   the   memory   of  their 
Imperial  days;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of 
a  theological  difference,  and  secondly  of  its  temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In   the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Eome  The 

1  in  1  •  T  1  T  •  immediate 

herself  was  the  nnmediate  head  of  a  large   provmce  Roman 

^  Province. 

stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  Within  this  the  suhurhi- 
carian  sees,  those  close  around  Eome,  stood  in  a 
special  and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself. 
Their  holders  formed  the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops. 
The  famous  cities  of  Genoa,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Metropon- 
Siena,  were  also  metropolitan  sees,  though  their  eccle-  central 
siastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their  civic 
greatness.  Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same  list  in 
modern  times.     The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  are  P'si»  »"<! 

Genoa. 

notable  as  having  been  extended  into  the  island  of 
Corsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saracens.  The  his- 
tory and  extent  of  the  Italian  dioceses  is,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  a  matter  almost  wholly  of  local  ecclesiastical 
concern.     In  the  south  the  endless  archiepiscopal  sees  The 

sonUiem 

preserve  the  names  of  some  famous  cities,  as  Capua —  provinces, 
the   later  Capua  on  the   site   of  Casilinum — Taranto,  inSicUy. 
Bari,  Otranto,  and  others.     But  some  even  of  the  me- 
tropolitan churches  are  fixed  in  places  of  quite  secon- 
dary importance,  and  the  simple  bishoprics  aije  endless. 
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CHAP.  §  ^'     '^^^^  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Gaul  and 

■ — ^ — -  Germany. 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pj^renees,  some  instructive  lessons 
may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking  at  the  map 
will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  differences  between 
bishoprics  of  earlier  and  later  foundation.  And,  if  we 
Gaulish  take  the  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geographical  sense, 
German      taking  lu  thc  German  lands  west  of  the  Eliine  which 

dioceses. 

formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we  shall  find  that 
several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may  be  called  either 
Gaulish  or  German.  With  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
kingdom  we  have  no  concern,  except  so  .  far  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks  did  to  some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical 
lines.  Modern  annexations  of  course  have  had  no 
regard  to  them. 

Province  On  first  crossiug  the  Alps  from  Italy,  we  find  the 

Gaul.  ecclesiastical  phaenomena  of  Italy  continued  in  the  lands 
nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tararitaise  (answer- 
ing to  the  civil  division  of  Alpes  Penninoi)  and  Embrun 
{Alpes  Maritimce),  which  take  in  the  mountain  region 
between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  small  size,  though  ot 
course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  bishoprics  are 

Tarantaise.  less  tliick  Oil  the  grouiid.  The  Tarantasian  province  con- 
tained only  three  suffragan  sees,  Sitten,  Aosta,  and  Saint 
John  of  Maurienne,  three  bishoprics  which  now  belong 
to  three  distinct  political  powers.     But  in  the  southern 

Embrun.  part  of  the  province  of  Embrun,  which  reaches  to  the 
sea,  the  bishops'  sees  are  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as 
they  are  in  Italy.     So  they  are  in  the  small  provinces 
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of  Aia;  {Narbonensis  Secimdd)  and  Aries.     But,  as  soon     chap. 
as  we  ffet  out  of  Provence  into  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  :^--^; — 

*-'  ^  Aix  and 

were  less  thoroughly  romanized,  and  where  cities,  and  ^''^^''• 
consequently  bishoprics,  lay   less    close  together,    the 
phasnomena  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
The  Proven9al  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of   Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
Aries   answers    nearly   to    the    civil     Viennensis)   and 
Narbonne   (answering   nearly  to   Narbonensis   Prima).  Narbonne. 
These   provinces    are   of  much  greater   size,  and  the 
suffragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west  lies 
Auch,  answering   to   the  oldest  Aquitaine   or   Novem-  aucL. 
populana^  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  remainder  of 
Gaul,  the   original  provinces  are  of  still  greater  size. 
Most  of  them    answer  very  nearly  to   the  older  civil 
divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  becomes  the  province  of 
Bourges,  Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Bourdeaux.     Lug-  Bourges, 
dunensis  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  and  Quarta,  answer  deaux, 

Lvons 

to  Lyons,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Sens.     Of  these  Lyons,  as  Rouen', 

,  Tours,  and 

having  been  the  temporal  capital,  became  the  seat  of  Sena. 
the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls.     The  province  of  Eouen 
too  answers  very  nearly  to  the  duchy  of  which  that 
metropolis   became   the   capital,  and    from   which   its 
archbishop  took  his  metropolitan  title. 

These  are   the   oldest   ecclesiastical   arrangements, 
closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire.    These 
divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests ;   and, 
though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from  one  city 
to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered  with  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second  raised  Founda- 
the  see  of  Toidouse  in  the  province  of  Narbonne  and  provrnce/ 
that  of  Alby  in  the  province  of  Bourges  to  metropoli-  and  Aiby, 
tan  rank,  thus  forming  two  new  provinces.   ,He  also 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


Avignon, 
1475. 


founded  new  bishoprics  in  several  towns  in  these  two 
new  provinces  and  in  that  of  Narbonne.  In  the  next 
century  Sixtus  the  Fourth  made  the  church  of  Avignon 
metropoHtan.  These  changes  help  to  give  this  whole  dis- 
trict more  of  the  special  character  of  Italy  and  Provence 
than  originally  belonged  to  it.  Lastty,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  province  of  Sens  was  also  divided, 
Paris,  1622.  and  the  church  of  Paris  became  metropolitan.  Some 
of  these  changes  show  how  closely  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  followed  the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how 
slowly  they  were  affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divi- 
sions. When  Gaul  was  first  mapped  out,  Tolosa  was 
of  less  account  than  Narbo  ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city 
were  of  less  account  than  the  great  nation  of  the 
Senones.  Tolosa  became  the  royal  city  of  the  Goth ; 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till 
ages  after  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris, 
after  having  been  several  times  a  momentary  seat  of 
dominion,  became  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French 
kingdom.  But  it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings 
for  more  than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop. 


As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle- 
siastical boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat 
more    strongly   affected    by   political    changes.      The 

BeaanQon.  ecclesiastical  province  of  Besanqon  answers  to  Maxima 
Seqitanomm ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boundary  of  the  German  and  Burgundian  kingdoms 
passed  through  the  Eoman  province  :  its  eastern  part 
is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.     The  province 

Rheima.  of  Rheims  aiiswers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Belgica  Se- 
cunda  :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took  in  some  terri- 
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tory  to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.    Here  aefain  the  boundarv     chap 

''  .  VII. 

of  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  passed  through  the   ^- — ■ — - 
province.     The  metropoUtan  city  lay  within  the  region 
which  became  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  it  became 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the   kingdom.     Yet  one  of 
its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Cambray,  was  a  city  of  the 
Empire.     The   province    of   TiHer   took  in  no  part  of  Trier,  78.-. 
the  Western  kingdom ;  but,  besides  the   old  province 
of  Belgica  Prima,  it  stretched  away  over  the  German 
lands  even  beyond  the  Ehine.     When  the  old   Gaul- 
ish   bishopric    of   Colonia  Agrippina   became   metro-  Koin,785. 
politan   under   Charles   the   Great,   its  province   took 
in   nearly   all   the    old  Gaulish  province  of  Germania 
Secunda  ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  beyond  the  Ehine 
and  beyond  the  Weser.     These  two  metropolitan  sees, 
Trier   and  Koln,  were   old   Gaulish  bishoprics  of  the 
frontier  land.     The  see  of  Mainz  has  no  certain  his-  Mainz,  747. 
torical  being  before  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century.     It 
too  was  founded  on  what  was  geographically  Gaulish 
soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  vast  extent  was  strictly 
German.     Three  only  of  its  suffragans,  Worms,  Speyer, 
and  Argentoratum  or  Strassburg,  were  even  geographi- 
cally Gaulish.     No  province  has  had  more   fluctuating 
boundaries :    the   elevation   of  Koln    to    metropolitan 
rank  cut  it  short  to  the  west,  while  it  grew  indefinitely 
to  the  north,  south,   and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were 
enlarged  by  conversion  and  conquest.     To  the  east  it 
was  cut  short  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Prag.    The  famous  bishop-  Pmg,  1344. 
ric  of  Bamberg,  locally  in  the  province  of  Mainz,  was  Bamberg 
from  the  beginning  immediately  dependent  on  the  see  »>erg),ioo7. 
of  Rome. 
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Salzburg, 
798. 


Bremen  or 
Hamburg, 
788. 


1228. 


Magde- 
burg, 968. 


These  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the  frontier 
land,  all  of  whose  sees  were  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Rhine,  remained  distinguished  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.  All  the 
Gennan  prelates  became  princes  ;  but  only  these  three 
were  Electors.  These  ecclesiastical  electors  were  also  the 
Arch-chancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  Mainz 
of  Germany,  Koln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul.  But,  as  the 
Frankish  or  German  kingdom  sj)read  to  the  north-east, 
new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Salzburg  became  metropolitan  under  Charles  the 
Great,  with  a  province  stretching  away  to  the  east 
towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars.  The  bishopric 
of  Bremen^  another  foundation  of  Charles  the  Great,  was 
transferred  under  his  son  to  Hamburg,  as  a  metropolitan 
see  which  was  designed  to  be  a  missionary  centre  for 
the  Scandinavian  nations.  After  some  fluctuations, 
the  see  was  finally  settled  at  Bremen,  as  the  metro- 
polis of  a  province,  which  had  now  become  in  no  way 
Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old-Saxon,  partly  Wendish. 
Lastly,  Otto  the  Great  founded  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Magdeburg  on  the  Slavonic  march.  Thus  the 
German  kingdom  formed  six  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
all  of  vast  extent  as  compared  with  those  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  with  their  suffragan  sees  few  and  far 
apart.  The  difference  is  here  clearly  marked  be- 
tween the  earlier  sees  which  arose  from  the  very 
beginning  in  the  Eoman  cities,  and  the  sees  of  later 
foundation  which  were  gradually  founded,  as  new  lands 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Church.  Still  the  old  tradition  went  on  so  far  that 
each  bishop  had  his  see  in  a  city,  and  took  his  name 
from  that  city.      Though  the  German  dioceses  were  of 
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large  extent,  yet  none  of  the  German  bishoprics  were     chap 

VII 

in  strictness  territorial.  <-_^-^ 

As  regards  more  modern  changes,  the  number  of 
dioceses  in  France  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  con- 
cordat under  the  first  Buonaparte.  But  the  main 
ecclesiastical  landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  re- 
spected. Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  keeps  the 
old  extent  of  his  province  and  his  title  of  Primate  of 
Normandy,  l^ut,  of  the  seven  Norman  dioceses,  Lisieux 
has  been  joined  to  Bayeux  and  Avranches  to  Coutances, 
while  the  boundaries  of  Roueti  and  Evreux  have  been 
changed  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  departments. 
So,  more  lately,  the  great  diocese  of  Le  Maiis  has 
l^een  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Le  Mans  and 
Laval,  answering  to  the  modern  departments  of  Sarthe 
and  Mayenne.  These  are  types  of  the  kind  of  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  other  parts.  The  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  meanwhile  keeps  his  title  of  Primate  of  all  the 
Gauls,  but  both  he  and  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims  now 
yield  precedence  to  the  modern  metropolitan  of  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiastical  Modem  eo- 
divisions  been  more  completely  upset  in  modern  times  divisions  of 

.  "  Germany 

than  they  have  been  in  Germanv.    The  country  has  been  and 

.  "  .  France. 

mapped  out  afresh  to  suit  the  boundaries  of  patched-up 
modern  kingdoms.      Mainz    and   Trier  are   no   longer 
metropolitan  sees,  while  the  modern  map  shows  such 
novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of  Munchen  and  an  Arch- 
bishop  of  Freibimj.      Long  before,  under   Philip  the  chanRea  of 
Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  German  kingdom  second  in 
whi(^li    had    become    practically   detached    under    the  lands. 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  underwent  a  complete  change  in   . 
their  ecclesiastical  divisions.     Camhray  and  Mechlin  in  Cambray, 

.  Mechlin, 

the  province  of  Eheims,  and   Utrecht  in  the  pnovince  Utrecht. 
VOL.   I.  N 
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CHAP,     of  Koln,  became   metropolitan   sees.      Later   political 

' — '  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members  of  three 

distinct  political  powers. 

§  4.     The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Spain. 

Pecuiiari.  The  ccclesiastical  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 

Spanish  ec  prcsents  phaenomena  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 

clesiastical  i      /^       i       i 

geography.  Italy,  Gaul,  or  Germany.  In  Italy  and  Gaul  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Western  Germany  must 
count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 
later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  country. 

Old  divi-     In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 

sions  lost,  ,       .         .       .  .  1  /^        1  -r»  1 

and  ecclesiastical  purposes  quite  as  early  as  Gaul.     But  the 

mapped 

out  afresh    Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 

from  the      followed  by  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused  the  old  eccle- 

saracens.    jgiastical  Uiies  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new  divisions  had  to 

be  traced  out  afresh  as  the  land  was  gradually  won  back. 

Eociesias-    The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 

sions  under  Gothic  kiugdoiii  simply  reproduce  the  civil  divisions 

Goths.        of  the  period,  as  those  civil  divisions  are  only  a  slight 

modification  of  the  Eoman  provinces.     Lusitania  and 

BcBtica  survived,  with  a  slight  change  of  frontier,  both 

as  civil  and  as  ecclesiastical  divisions.     Tarraconensis 

was  for  both  purposes  divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis, 

Carthagenensis,  and  GaUcecia,      As  the  land  was  won 

back,  and  as  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed, 

the  number  was  greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them 

found  their  way  to  new  sites.    Thus  the  Tarraconensian 

Tarragona,  proviucc  was  again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarra- 

Zaragoza, 

Valencia,  cfona,  Zaragoza,  and  Valencia,  answering  nearly  to  the 
kingdom    of  Aragon.      New  Carthage    lost  its  metro- 
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politan    rank    in   favour   of    the   great    metropolis   of    chap. 
Toledo,  which  numbered  Cordova  and  VaUadolid  among  ^ —  .-^— 
its  suffragans.     Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts, 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella,    Burgos,   Seville,   Granada,  with  compos- 
Braga,  Evora,  and  the  later  metropolis  of  Lisbon,  the  gos.seviiie, 
last  three  answerinof  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Granada. 

^  .  Braga, 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  Evora, 

Lisbon. 

an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in 
civil,  geography.  As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  Dioceses  of 

P  £L  111  DC* 

of  Bayonne  took   in   ground  which   is    now   Spanish,  lunaand 

•^  ,  ^  .  ^  Bayonne. 

All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when  at  least 
the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen,  reigned 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

§  5.    The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  historical  phaenomena  of  the  British  islands  have  The  British 
points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the  continental 
countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general  view  of  things, 
Britain  has  some  analogies  with  Spain.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether without  reason  that  in  some  legendary  stories  the 
names  of  Saxons  and  Saracens  get  confounded.  In  both 
cases  a  land  which  had  been  Christian  was  overrun  by 
conquerors  of  another  creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people 
held  their  ground  in  a  part  of  the  country;  in  both 
the  whole  land  was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though 
.  by  different  and  even  opposite  processes  in  the  two 
cases.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  tiw  ceiuc 
churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  like  the 
same  complete  ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish 

N  2 
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Tribal 
episcopacy. 


churches  under  the  Goths.  The  Cehic  episcopate  was 
of  an  irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most 
intelligible  shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate, 
hardly  a  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal. 
This  is  nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Celtic  churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our 
purpose.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces 
of  this  peculiarity  were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to 
the  English  Church.  The  little  likeness  that  there  is 
between  them  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Northern  Europe  generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic, 
a  strictly  city  episcopate  like  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul 
was  something  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 
fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  special  eccle- 
siastical inquiry.  Their  effect  on  history  is  slight ;  their 
effect  on  historical  geography  is  still  slighter.  For 
our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain  may 
be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  mission  of  Augus- 
tine. The  English  Church  was  formed,  and  the  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  reconstructed,  partly 
under  its  authority,  altogether  after  its  model.  In  the 
original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Britain  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  nearly 
Twoequai  equal  iu  extent,  the  two  metropolitan  chairs  being 
placed  in  the  two  greatest  Eoman  cities  of  the  island, 
London  and  York.  The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be 
brought  under  the  same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the 
heathen  English.  As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the 
lot  of  the  southern  metropolitan,  so  Scotland  was  to 
form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was 


Scheme  of 

Gregory 
the  Great. 


provinces 
m  Britain. 
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never  fully  carried  out.     The  circumstances  of  the  con-     chap. 

vn 
version  caused  the  southern  metropolis  to  be  fixed  at  <—- 

Canterbury  instead  of  London,  and  the  contemplated 
geographical  partition  of  all  Britain  proved  a  failure. 
Wales  was  indeed  brought  into  full  submission  to  Can- 
terbury ;  but  Scotland  was  never  brought  into  the  same  Relation 
full  submission  to  York.    The  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  Scottish 
sees  to  their  Northumbrian  metropolis  was  at  all  times  to  York, 
very  precarious,  and  it  was  in  the  end  formally  thrown 
off  altogether.     Of  this  came  the  singular  disproportion 
in  the  territorial  extent  of  the  two  English  ecclesiastical 
provinces.     Canterbury,  since  the  English  Church  was  safiragan 
thoroughly  organized,  has  had  a  number  of  suffragans  cTnt^r- 
which  would  be  unusual  anywhere  on  the    continent,  York.**" 
while  York  has  always  had  comparatively  few,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  had  practically  one  only. 

The  actual  provinces  and  dioceses  of  England  were  Founda- 
gradually  formed,    as    the    various    English    kingdoms  ex^sth.g*^ 

dl  OCG  BOS 

embraced  Christianity.  As  a  rule,  each  kingdom 
or  independent  principality  became  a  diocese.  And, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities  which  Territorial 
kept  on  something  of  old  Roman  memories,  the  bishops 
were  more  commonly  called  from  the  people  who 
formed  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities  which  in  some 
cases  contained  their  chairs.  For  in  many  cases  the 
bishop-settle,  as  our  forefathers  called  it,  was  not  placed 
in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural  or  even  solitary  spot. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  that 
a  movement  began  which  systematically  placed  the 
ecclesiastical  sees  in  the  chief  towns ;  from  that  time 
the  civic  title  altogether  displaces  the  territorial. 

As  Kent  was  the  first  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
ac^cept  Christianity,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 
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London. 


Dor- 
chester or 
Win- 
chester. 
Sherborne, 
"Wells, 
Ramsbury. 

Elmham. 


Dor- 
chester or 
Lincoln. 

Worcester. 

Hereford. 

Lichfield. 


Exeter, 
1050. 


Salisbury, 
1078. 


Ely,  1109. 


was  fixed  at  the  East-Kentish  capital  of  Canterbury.     It 
was   thus  fixed  in  a  city  which  has  at  no  time  held 
that  temporal  preeminence  which  has  in  different  ages 
belonged  to   York,    Winchester,    and   London.     After 
Canterbury  the  earliest  formed  sees  were  Rochester  for 
the  under-kingdom  of  West-Kent,  and  London  for  the 
East-Saxons.     The  independent  conversion  of  the  West- 
Saxons  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  great  diocese  whose 
see  was  first  at  Dorchester  on  the  Thames  and  then  at 
Winchester,  and  from  which  the  sees  of  Sherborne,  Wells. 
and  Ramsbury  were   gradually  parted  off.     The  East- 
Angles  formed  a  diocese  with  its  see  at  Elmham  ;  the 
Middle-Angles  settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into 
the  vast  diocese  stretching   from   the   Thames  to  the 
Humber,  with  its  see,  like  that  of  the  older  West-Saxon 
diocese,  at  Dorchester.     The  West-Mercian  lands  formed 
the  dioceses  of  the  Hwiccas  at  Worcester,  of  the  Mage- 
s^tas  at  Hereford,  and  the  great  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
stretching  northward  to  the  Eibble.    The  South-Saxons, 
whose   bishopric   kept    its   tribal   name  down    to   the 
Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see  at  Selsey.     Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  formed  two  dioceses,  with  their  sees  at 
(Jrediton  and  Bodmin.   Considerable  changes  were  made 
in  the  times  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.    The  bishoprics  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  were  united  in  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Those   of  Sherborne   and  Eamsbury  formed  the  new 
diocese  of  Salisbury.     By  an  opposite  process,  the  huge 
diocese  of  Lincoln  was  dismembered  by  the  foundation 
of  an  episcopal   see  at  Ely.     The  sees  of  some  other 
dioceses  were  also  changed,  commonly  according  to  the 
continental  practice  of  placing  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  diocese.     Then  the  see  of  the  l)ishopric 
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of  Somerset  was  removed  to  Bath,  that  of  Dorchester  to     chap. 

VII, 

Lincoln,  that  of  Lichfield,  first  to  Chester  and  then  to  • — r-^ 
Coventry,  that  of  East-Angles  first  to  Thetford  and  then 
to  Norwich.    The  Conquest  too  brought  about  the  more 
complete    submission    of  the   four   Welsh    sees,   Saint  TUeWeisU 

Sees. 

DavidCs,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  and  Saint  Asaph,  to  the 
metropolis  of  Canterbury.  Thus  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury with  its  suffragan  sees  was  gradually  organized 
in  the  form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  never 
reached  the   same    regular   organization.     York,  after  York, 
some  changes,  took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan  see, 
with   one    suffragan,  first    at   Lindisfarn  and  then   at  Lindisfan. 

_  '  ^  or  Durham. 

JJurham,  and  afterwards  with  another  at  Carlisle.     As  carUbie, 

1138 

the  Scottish  dioceses  broke  off  from  York,  they  first 
acknowledged  a  kind  of  precedence  in  the  Bishop  of 
Saint  Andrews ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  far  later  time  that  sai.it 

ct         1        t  T     •  1     T    •  •         •  Andrews. 

Scotland  was  divided  into  two  regular  ecclesiastical  pro-  1471. 
vinces  with  their  sees  at  Saint  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  Gia«g( 
Several  of  the  Scottish  dioceses  always  kept  their  terri- 
torial titles  ;  their  sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  small  places  ; 
of  the  chief  seats  of  Scottish  royalty,  Dunfermline  and 
Stirling  never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edin-  Edin- 
bargh  only  attained   it   in   quite    modern  times.      The  iSf.'' 
endless  and  fluctuating  bishoprics  of  Ireland  were  in 
the  twelfth  century  gathered  into  the  four  provinces 
of  Armagh,   Diddin,  Cashel,  and   Tuam,  answering   to  The  four 
the  temporal  divisions  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Miinster,  and  vinces. 
Connaught.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  marked  contra- 
diction to  continental  practice,  the  chief  see  in  all  the 
three  British  kingdoms  has  been  placed  in  a  city  which 
has  never  held  the  first   temporal  rank.     Canfcerbury, 


jow. 
1492. 
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CHAP.     Saint    Andrews,   Armagh,  were    never    the    temporal 

VII. 

r—  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    York,  Dublin, 

Glasgow,  though  metropolitan  sees,  were  of  secon- 
dary rank,  and  London  and  Winchester  were  ordinary 
bishoprics. 

§  6.     The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Ecciesias-  Ih   the  other  parts  of  Europe  which  formed  part 

sioninYhe   of  the   communion  of  the  Latin   Church,    the   eccle- 
iTnds,'^  ^      siastical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity 
was   spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning.     As 
a  rule,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  founded.     As  the  Church  in 
The  Scan-    tlic  Scandinavian  kingdoms  became  more  settled,   its 
pro^nces.    bishoprics  parted  off  from  their  allegiance  to  Hamburg 
or  Bremen,  and  each  of  the    three  kingdoms  formed 
an   ecclesiastical   province,    whose  boundaries  exactly 
answered  to  the  earHer   boundaries   of   the  kingdom. 
Lund,        Denmark  had  its  metropolitan  see  at  Lund,  in  that  part  of 
^^^^'          the  Danish  kingdom  which  geographically  forms  part 
of  the  greater  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  now 
Swedish  territory.     Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the 
Eider,  the  old  frontier  of  Denmark  and  the  Empire. 
The  suffragan  sees  of  this  province,  among  wliich  the 
speciall}'"  royal  bishopric  of  Roeshild  is  the  most  famous, 
naturally  lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do   in 
the  wilder  regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms. 
But  the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part 
of  the   isle  of  Riigen  in  the   province   of  Lund    and 
the   diocese   of  Roeskild,  and   also   gave   the   Danish 
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metropolitan  a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop     chap. 

VII 

of  Revel  on  the  Finnish  gulf.     The  metropolitan  see  of  —  , ^— 

Sweden  was  placed  at   Upsala,  and  the  province  was  upsaia. 

carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 

.  .  .  ° 

Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took  in  the 

whole   of  the   Swedish   territory   in   that  region.      In 
the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province   of  Nidaros  or 
Trondhjem  stretched  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the  distant  Tiondh- 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Man. 

The  conversion  of  Poland  and  the  conquest  of  Poland,  &c. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the  pale 
of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed  the  province  of 
Gnezna,  a  province  whose  boundaries  were  for  some  Gnezim. 
centuries  very  fluctuating,  according  as  Poland  or  the 
Empire  was  stronger  in  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the 
Baltic.  Each  change  of  temporal  dominion  caused 
the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna  and  Magdeburg 
to  advance  or  fall  back.  The  Silesian  bishopric  of 
Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to  the  Polish  me- 
tropolis, except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  superiority  of  Home.  The  later  union  of 
Lithuania  with  the  Polish  kingdom  added  a  Lithua- 
nian and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the  original  Polisli 
province.  The  earlier  Polish  conquests  from  Russia 
formed  a  new  province,  the  Latin  province  of  Leopol  Leopoi 
or  Lemherfj,  a  province  whose  southern  boundaries  ad- 
vanced and  fell  back  along  with  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  The  conquests  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Riga,  which  was  divided  into  Rir*. 
two  parts  by  the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater  extent. 
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CHAP.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 

VII, 

— r^ —  sioiis  last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  Euro- 
pean history  than  that  which  we  have  reached  in  our 
general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to  continue 
the  surve)^  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a  mere  carrying 
out  of  the  same  process  which  began  in  the  earlier.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  represent  the  political  divisions 
of  the  time,  whether  those  political  divisions  were 
Eoman  provinces  or  independent  Teutonic  or  Sla- 
vonic kingdoms.  But  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  when 
once  fixed,  were  more  lasting  than  the  temporal 
divisions,  and  many  disputes  have  arisen  out  of  political 
changes  which  transferred  one  part  of  a  province  or 
diocese  from  one  political  allegiance  to  another.  Since 
the  splitting-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  eccle- 
siastical organization  has  altogether  vanished  from  some 
countries,  and  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others, 
in  Germany  most  of  all. 

It   seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
European   history  to   carry   our   ecclesiastical   survey- 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church.     One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and, 
if  we  pass  southwards   into  the   Magyar   and   South - 
Slavonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
Hungary,     ou  au  ecclesiastical  march.     The  Kingdom  of  Hungar\' 
strigo-        formed    two   Latin  provinces,  those    of  Strigoniwn  or 
KS^za.      Gran,  and  of  Kolocza ;  the  latter  had  a  very  fluctuating 
boundary   to    the   south.      The   Dalmatian    coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  religions,  formed 
iMimatia.    three  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara,  on  her  pen- 
insula,  was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
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up  of  islands.     Another  metropolitan  had  his  throne  in     chap. 
the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province  of  --     — 
Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  which  spaiato. 
have  so  often  changed  masters.     To  the  south,  the  see 
of  Ragusa,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Latin  Christendom  Ragusa. 
properly  so   called,   had,   besides  its   own   coasts  and 
islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.     This  marks  the 
furthest  extent   to   which   it   is    needful  to  trace  our 
ecclesiastical  map.     It   is  the  furthest  point  at  which 
Latin  Christianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  at  home. 
The  ecclesiastical    organization  of  the   crusading   and 
Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south  and  east  has 
but  little  bearing  on  historical  geography.     But,  within 
the   bounds  of  Latin   Christendom,   the   ecclesiastical 
divisions  both  of  the  provinces  and  dioceses  within  the 
older  Empire  and   what  we   may  call   the  missionary 
provinces  beyond  it,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
they  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the 
political  geography. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE    IMPERIAL    KINGDOMS. 


CHAP.     The  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  general  mass 

VIII.  ... 

—  ,—  of  the  Frankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kingdom  of  the 

domofthe   East-Frauks,  the  acknowledj^ed  head  of  the  Frankisli 

East-  .  ... 

Franks       kini^doms,  wluch,  as  bein»  distinguished  from  its  fellows 

or  of  ^  . 

Germany,  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicum,  may  be  best  spoken  of  as  a 
Kingdom  of  Germany.  But  the  lasting  acquisition  of 
the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the  German  kings, 

Merging  of  aud  tlicir  later  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Buroundy, 

the  King-  1     -,  1  O  J» 

.lorn  in  the  gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  notion  of  a  distinct 

Empire. 

German   kingdom.      The   idea   of   the    Kingdom    was 

merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of  which  it  formed 

a  part.     Later  events  too  tended  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Em-     Tlic  Italian  kingdom  gradually  fell  off  from  any  practical 

perovs  lose  .  .  .  .       ' 

Italy  and  allegiauce  to  its  nominal  king  the  Emperor.  So  did  the 
but  keep  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  In  Germany 
meanwhile,  though  the  powers  of  the  German  kings 
who  were  also  Emperors  were  constantly  lessening,  their 
authority  was  never  wholly  thrown  off  till  the  present 
century.  The  Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of 
Germany.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  at  Rome  had  become  a  mere  ceremony, 
carrying  with  it  no  real  authority  in  Italy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use.    The 
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Burffundian  coronation  at  Aries  became  irremilar  at  a     chap. 

.  .      .  .  VTTT. 

very  early  time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the  fourteenth  ■ — . — 
(century.      But  the  election   of  the   German   kings  at  Fomtif 
Frankfurt,  their  coronation,  in  earlier  times  at  Aachen,  Aries,  ises. 
afterwards  at  Frankfurt,  went  on  regularly  till  the  last  1792. 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So,  while  the  national 
assemblies  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  can  hardly  be  said 
to   have   been  regularly  held  at  all,  while  they  went 
altogether   out  of  use  at  an  early  time,  the  national  Endurance 
assembly  01  Germany,  in  one  shape  or  another,  never  man  Diet. 
ceased  as  long  as  there  was    any  one  calling  himself 
Emperor  or  German  King.     The  tendency  in  all  three 
kingdoms  was  to  split  up  into  separate  principalities  and 
commonwealths.     But  in  Germany  the  principalities  and 
commonwealths  always  kept  up  some  show  of  connexion 
with    one    another,  some    show  of  allegiance    to  their  Compari- 
Imperial  head.     In  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  off  Germany. 

Italy,  and 

altogether.    Some  became  absolutely  independent ;  some  Burgmuiv 
were  incorporated  with  other  kingdoms  or  became  their 
distant   dependencies ;    some  were   even   held   by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other  character,  and  not 
by  virtue  either  of  their  Empire  or  of  their  local  king- 
ship.    Thus,  as   the  Empire    became   more  and  more  TheEm- 
nearly    coextensive  with    the    German    Kingdom,  the  tifiedwUh 
distinction  between  the  two  was   gradually  forgotten. 
The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  kept  any 
trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  parts  of  Germany.     In  short,  the  Western  Empire 
became  a  German   kingdom;    or   rather   it   became  a  The  Em- 
German  Confederation  with  a  royal  head,  a  confederation  comes  a 

Confedcra- 

which  still  kept  up  the  forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire,  tion. 
As  no  German  king  received  an  Imperial  coronation  isao. 
after  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  ,be  said 
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CHAP,  that  the  Empire  came  to  an  end  at  his  abdication. 
And  in  truth  from  that  date  the  Empire  practically  be- 
came a  purely  German  power.  But,  as  the  Imperial 
forms  and  titles  still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire 
must  be  looked  on  as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a 
German  kingdom  or  confederation,  down  to  its  final 
fall. 
The  Ger-  Thc  Kiugdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on 

dom  lepre-  as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  as  being  what 
Empire.  was  left  of  the  Western  Empire  after  the  other  parts  of 
it  had  fallen  away.  But  the  German  kingdom  itself 
underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  fate 
Separation  as  the  otlicr  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  While  all  Italy 
the^King*-  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  exceptions, 
fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of  Germany 
remained  Imperial.  Still  large  parts  of  Germany 
were  lost  to  the  Empire  no  less  than  Italy  and  Bur- 
gundy. A  considerable  territory  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Germany  gradually  fell  away.  Part  of  this 
territory  has  grown  into  independent  states ;  part  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  French  kingdom.  The 
Swiss  Confederation  has  grown  up  on  lands  partly 
German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly  Italian,  but  of 
which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part  belonged  to  the 
German  kingdom.  The  Confederation  of  the  United 
Provinces,  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  lay  wholly  ^  within  the  old  German  king- 
dom :  so  did  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Belgium.  In  our  own  day  the  same  tendency  has 
been  shown  in  south-eastern  as  well  as  south-western 
Germany ;    several  members  of  the   ancient  kingdom 

'  Unless  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  by  the  Con- 
federation. 
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have  fallen    away  to   form   part  of  the   new   Austro-     chap. 

Ill         VIII- 
Hungarian  monarchy.     But  on  the  northern  and  north-  j^^^,^^ 

eastern  frontier  the  tendency  to  extension,  with  some  Austria, 
fluctuations,  has    <?one   on  from  the  beginning  of  the  Extension 

.  .of  Ger- 

kinadom  to  our  own  day.     This  tendency  to  lose  tern-  many  to 

fe  "^  ^  .  the  north - 

tory  to  the  west  and  south,  and  to  gain  territory  to  ^i-^t- 
the  east  and  north,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  cutting 
off  the  Western  Empire,   as  represented  by  the   Ger-  <tco- 

graphical 

man  kingdom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion  contrast  of 
with  the  earlier  Empire  of  which  it  was  the  his-  '^Jj^^f^^J"" 
torical  continuation.  The  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  little  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  It 
contained  nothing  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire 
of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  territory  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  old  Italian  kingdom. 

§  1.     The  Kingdo7n  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  out,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  geo-  change  in 
graphical  revolutions  of.  Germany,  it  will  be  enough  to  tjrap^hy  ana 

•     1       •        1      •     T-1  nomen- 

look  at  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mauily  ni  their  European  ciature  of 

Germany. 

aspect.  Owing  to  the  gradual  way  in  which  the 
various  members  of  the  Empire  grew  into  practical 
sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of  princi- 
palities among  many  members  of  the  same  family — no 
country  has  undergone  so  many  internal  geographical 
changes  as  Germany  has.  In  few  countries  also  has 
the  nomenclature  shifted  in  a  more  singular  way.  To 
take  two  obvious  examples,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ancient 
Saxony  has  nothing  but  its  name  in  common  with  the  modem 

T-nii-ii-'  Saxony  and 

Saxony  which  was  brought  under  Frankish   dominion  Bavana. 
by    Charles    the    Great,      The    modern  .  kingdom    of 
Bavaria  has    a   large   territory   in   common  ^^ith   the 
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I'russiii. 


ancient  Bavaria;  but  it  has  gained   so   much    at   one 
end   and   lost   so   much    at    the    other    that    the    two 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  practical  sense  the  same 
Uses  of  the  countrv.     The  name  of  Austria  has   shifted  from  the 

name 

Austria.  eastci'ii  part  of  the  old  Francia  to  the  German  mai*k 
against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has  lately  wandered  alto- 
gether  beyond    the    modern   German   frontier.      The 

Burgundy,  name  of  Bunjundy  has  borne  endless  meanings,  both 
within  the  Empire  and  beyond  it.  Lastly,  the  ruHng 
state  of  modern  Germany,  a  state  stretching  across 
the  whole  land  from  east  to  west,  strangely  bears 
the  name  of  the  conquered  and  extinct  Pnissian 
race.  Many  of  these  changes  affect  the  history  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  history  of  Germany ;  but  many 
of  the  endless  changes  among  the  smaller  members 
of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely  local  interest, 
which  belong  to  the  historical  geography  of  Germany 
only,  and  which  claim  no  place  in  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Europe.  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  the 
present  section,  first  to  trace  carefully  the  shiftings  of 
the  German-  frontier  as  regards  other  powers,  and 
then  to  bring  out  such,  and  such  only,  of  the  internal 
changes  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  general  history  of 
Europe. 


Extent  of 
the  Kiii}.'- 
dom. 


The  extent  of  the  German  kingdom  as  it  stood 
after  the  division  of  887  has  been  roughly  traced 
already.  It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 
somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of 
final  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  West- 
Frankish  khigdom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 
Boundarks  Empire  and  the  East-Frankish  kingdom.    This  marks  the 

under  the  *^  ^ 

lolr*  '*^*^~  "^^^^  ^?®  °^  ^^^^  Saxon  Ottos.    The  frontier  towards  the 
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Western    kiiifydom    was    now   fairly   ascertained,    and     chap. 

.  .  VIII 

it  was    subject  to    dispute  only  at  a   few  points.      It  - — ,-^— ^ 
is  hardly  needful  to  insist   again  on  the  fact  that  all  to^a'^ar^ 
Lotharingia,  in   the    sense    of    those   days,    taking   in  Lo^j^aT- 
all  the    southern  Netherlands    except    the    French  fief  '''^'*- 
of  Flanders,   was    now   Imperial.      It    is    along    this 
line  that  the  German  border  has  in  later  times  most  Encroach- 
largely   fallen    back.       The    advance    of  France   has  France. 
touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany;    but   it  has, 
first   swallowed    up,    and    afterwards    partly  restored, 
a   considerable   part   of  the   German  kingdom.      The 

Netherlands  had  been  practically  cut  off  from  Germany  The  Ne- 
therlands. 

before  the  annexations  of  France  m  that  quarter  began  ; 
they  will  therefore  be  better  spoken  of  in  another 
section.  The  other  points  at  which  the  frontier 
has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been  the  border- 
land  of  Lorraine — as    distinguished    from    the    Lower  Lorraine 

_  and  Elsass. 

fjotharingia  which  has  more  to  do  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Netherlands — and  the  Swabian  land  of 
Elsass.     The   Duchy   of  Bar.    the    borderland  of  the  Fiuctua- 

''  tions  of 

borderland,  fluctuated  more  than  once.  After  its  ®*'^- 
union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  it  followed  the  i^'s. 
fortunes  of  that   state.      In   the   next    century  came  The  Three 

*^  Bishoprics 

the  annexation  of  the    three  Lotharingian   bishoprics  i'^^'-^- 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and   Verdun,  which  gave   France  three 
outlying    possessions  within   the  geographical  borders 
of    the    Lotharin<]fian    duchy.     In  the    next   centurv,  Lo«8of 

«      '^  *'  *"    Austrian 

as  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  ob-  Eisass, 

•'  '  1648. 

tained  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of 
these  conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her 
frontier  by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.  The  cession 
now  made  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  only 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
VOL.   I.  o 
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CHAP,     that  country.      This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 
-^r-^—  and  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
but   it   naturally   opened  the  way  to   further  French 
advances  in  a  land  where  the  frontier  was  so  compli- 
cated and  where  difficulties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
Gradual      trcaty-rights.     A  series  of  annexations,  reunions  as  they 

annexation  JO  •>  j 

i67^-n89  were  called,  gradually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  to  France. 

Seizure  of  Stvassburg,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  seized  by  Lewis 

i68i!^  urg,  ^j^^  Fourteenth  in  time  of  peace.     During  the  wars  with 

Seizure  of  t^g  samc  priuce,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  seized  and 

Lorraine,  ir  ^  J 

i678-i«97.   restored.     In  the  next  century  it  was  separated  from 
Its  final      the  Empire  to  become  the  life-possession  of  the  Polish 

annexa-  ■•■  ■*• 

tion,  17CC.    king  Stanislaus,  and  on  his  death  it  was  finally  added 

to  France  just    before  a  far  greater   series  of  French 

wt  baSift  3-nnexations  began.  The  wars  of  the  French  Ee volution, 

iSoif'""^*   confirmed  by  the  Peace   of  LimeviUe,  tore  away  from 

Germany  and  the  Empire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Rhine.     In  other  words,  the  Western  Francia, 

the  duchy  of  the  lords  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the 

utmost  limits  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar.     This  was  the  last 

annexation  of  France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German 

kingdom.     It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal 

Sn°^f"the   dissolution  of  the  kingdom  which  happened  a  few  years 

S^Em™     later.     The  utter  transformation  of  Germany  within  and 

pire,  180C.    -^itiiout  wliicli  uow  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 

later  stage. 
Frontier  of  Thc  frouticr  of  Gemiaiiy  and  Burgundy,  while  the}' 
andBu"^  Still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  good 
deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  form  Switzer- 
Union  of  laiid.  But  tliis  frontier  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
with  the      inii)ortance  when  the  Burgundian  kinf^dom  was  united 

Empire,  *  ^  t^  i 

1088.  with  the  Empire.    The  later  history  of  Burgundy,  con- 


sisting of  the  gradual  incorporation  by  France  of  the 
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greater  part   of  the  kingdom,  and  the  growth  of  the  chap. 

remnant  into  the  western  cantons   of  the   Swiss  Con-  — r-^— - 
federation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Towards   Italy   again   the  frontier   was    sometimes  Frontier  of 

.  Germany 

doubtful.     Chiavenna,  for  instance,  sometimes  appears  and  itaiy. 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German ;  so  do 
the  greater  districts  of  Trent,  Aquileia,  Istria,  and  even 
Verona.     All  these  formed  a  tnarchland,  part  of  which  The 
in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Germany  and 
part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as  the  German  Union 

of  the 

and  Italian  crowns  were  united,  and  as  lonof  as  their  Crowns, 

...  .  961-1530. 

common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in  either  king-  aei-iaso. 
dom,  the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical  importance. 
So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question  has  practically 
been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the  House  of  Austria 
rather  than  between  Italy  and  Germany  as  such.  These 
changes  also  will  better  come  in  another  section. 

The   case   is   quite  different   with    regard    to    the  Eastern 
eastern   and   northern  frontiers,  on  which   the    really  Northern 

frontiers. 

greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 
Germany,  made  its  greatest  advances.  Along  this  line  Advance 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom  meant  the  Empire, 
same  thing.  On  this  side  the  frontier  had  to  be  marked, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  marked,  against  nations  which 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder  Empire.  Here 
then  for  many  ages  the  Roman  Terminus  advanced  and 
fell  back  ac<iording  to  the  accidents  of  a  long  warfare. 

The  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 

0 

clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  aild  exten- 

o  2 
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Little 
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frontier. 
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Mark,  1)»4- 
1027. 

Boundary 
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1027-180C. 

Occasional 
homage  of 
the  Danish 
KuigH. 

Slavonic 
frontier. 


sion  of  the   frontier.*     They  had  to  guard  the  reahn 
against  the  Dane  in  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
during  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, except  where,  in  the  last  years  of -the  ninth  century, 
the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Slaves.     Here  the  frontier,  as  against  Hungary 
and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the  marks  of  Krain  or 
Caimiola,   Kdrnthen  or    Carinthia,  and  the  Eastern  or 
Austrian   mark   to   the  north  of  them.     This  frontier 
has   changed  least  of  all.     It  may,  without  any  great 
breach   of  accuracy,   be  said   to   have    remained   the 
same  from   the   days  of  the  Saxon  Emperors  till  now. 
The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctuating  was  along  the 
Austrian  mark,  rather   than    along  the  two  marks  to 
the  south  of  it.      The  Emperors  claimed,  and   some- 
times enforced,  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  Hunga- 
rian kings.     But  this  kind  of  precarious  submission  does 
not    affect   geography.     Hungary    always    remained   a 
separate  kingdom ;  the  Imperial  supremacy  was  some- 
thing  purely  external,  and  it  was  always   thrown  off 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark.  For  a  short 
time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider. 
But,  when  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the 
Northern  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  back 
here  also,  and  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary  of  the 
Empire  till  its  fall.  As  with  Hungary,  so  with  Den- 
mark ;  more  than  one  Danish  king  became  the  man  of 
Osesar  ;  but  here  again  the  precarious  acknowledgement 
of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  effect  on  geography. 
It   is   in   the   intermediate   lands,   along    the   vast 

•  Oil    the    marks,  see    Waitz,   Deutsche    Verfaasungageschichte, 
vii.  62,  et  seq. 
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frontier  where    the  Empire   marched  on  the  northern     chap. 

VIII. 

Slavonic  lands,  that   the   real   historical  geography  of  ^ — . — • 
Germany  lies  for  some  ages.     Here  the  boundary  was  Fiuctua- 
ever  fluctuating.    At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887,  the  temtory. 
Slaves  held  all  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good  deal  Extent  of 
to  the  west.     How  far  they  had  during  the  Wandering  occupa'^ 
of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of  earlier  Teuto- 
nic inhabitants  is  a  question  wliich  belongs  to  another 
field  of  inquiry.      We  must  here  start  from  the  geo- 
graphical fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  modern  states 
of  Europe  began  to  form  themselves,  the  Slaves  were 
actually  in  possession  of  the  great  north-eastern  region 
of  modern  Germany.   Their  special  mention  will  come  in 
their  special  place ;    we  must  here  mark  that  modern 
Germany  has  largely  formed  itself  by  the  gradual  con- 
quest and  colonization  of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  were  Slavonic.      The   German  kingdom  German 
spread  itself  far  to  the  north-east,  and  German  settle-     ^*"*^ 
ments  and  German  influences  spread  themselves  ftir  be- 
yond the  formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.   Three 
special  instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about 
this  end.    The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.     In  after  times  The  saxon 
came  the  great   league   of  German  cities,  the  famous 
Uansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  commer-  Tiie 
cial,  became  a  political  power,  and  wliich  spread  German 
influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  .^-i.^ 
Out  of  their  conquests  came  the  first  beginnings  of  the  oraSr"" 
Prussian  state,  and  the  extension  of  German  rule  and 
the  German  speech  over  much  which  in  modern  geo- 
graphy has    become   Russian.      In    a   history    of  the 
German  nation  all  these  causes  would  have  tQ  be  dealt 
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CHAP,     with  toj^etlier  as  loint    instruments  towards  the  same 

VIII. 

■ — ^—  end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view  the  case  is  different. 
Some  of  these  influences  concern  the  formation  of  the 
actual  German  kingdom ;  others  have  geographically- 
more  to  do  with  the  group  of  powers  more  to  the  north- 
east, the  Slavonic  states  of  Poland  and  Eussia,  and  their 
Lithuanian  and  Finnish  neighbours.  The  growth  and 
fall  of  the  mihtary  orders  will  therefore  most  natu- 
rally come  in  another  section.  We  have  here  to  trace 
out  those  changes  only  which  helped  to  give  the  Ger- 
man kingdom  the  definite  geographical  extent  which  it 
held  for  some  centuries  before  its  final  fall. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  German, 
Slave,  and  Dane,  came  into  close  contact,  in  Saxony 
beyond  the  Elbe,  the  modern  TTolstein,  the  Slaves  held 

The  Saxon  the  westcm  coast,  and  the  narrow  Sa^con  mark  fenced 

Mark, 

off  the  German  land.     The  Saxon  dukes  of  the  house 
Mark         of  Billuue^  formed  a  German  mark,  which  took  in  the 

of  the  /=    ,  ' 

Bji^"ng«.     lands  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  the  strait  which  divides 

960-1106.  ^  O 

the  isle  of  Eiigen  from  the  mainland.  But  this  posses- 
itB  fluctua-  sion  was  altogether  precarious.  It  again  became  a  Sla- 
vonic kingdom ;  then  it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark ; 
it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  definitely  becoming  part 
of  the  German  realm  till  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
chief  state  in  these  lands  which  has  lasted  till  later 
Slavonic      timcs  is  the  duchy  of  MecUenburq,  the  rulers  of  which, 

pnnces  "  "' 

MecWen-'"  "^  ^^^  ^^^^  modcm  dlvislous,  are  the  only  modern  princes 

burg.  -yyijQ   directly  represent  an   old  Slavonic   royal  house. 

Meanwhile  a  way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of 

German   influence   through   the  whole   North,  by  the 

Founda-      crrowtli  of  tlic  citv  of  Lubeck.      Twice   founded,   the 

tiion  of  *-'  *' 

mo^n'uH  second  time  by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,, 
it  gradually  became  the  leading  member  of  the  great 
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merchant  Leaofue.     To  the  south  of  these  lands  come     chap. 

.  VIII. 

those  Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  mo-  • — ■ — ■ 
dern  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  Towns. 
modern   kingdom    of  Prussia.      These  were    specially 
marchlands,  a  name  which   some    of  them  have  kept  March- 

.       lands. 

down  to  our  own  day.     The  mark  of  Brandenburg  m 
its  various  divisions,  the   mark  of  Lausitz  or  Lusatia,  Branden- 
where  a  Slavonic  population  still  lingers,  and  the  mark  Lausitz. 
of  Meissen,  long    preserved  the  memory  of  the  times  Meissen. 
when  these  lands,  which   afterwards  came  to  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  Germany,  were 
still  outlying  and  precarious  possessions  of  the  German 
realm. 

To  the  south-east    lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whose 
history  has  been  somewhat  different.    The  duchy,  after- 
wards kingdom,  of  Bohemia  became,  early  in  the  tenth  Bohemia  a 
century,  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom.    From  that  time  Becomes  a 
ever  afterwards,  save    during   one  moment  of  passing  ilol'^'"' 
Polish  annexation,  it  remained  one  of  its  principal  mem-  loos. 
bers,  ruled,  as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted,  by  princes 
holding  electoral  rank.    The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
itself  have  hardly  varied  at  all.     The  dependent  march- 
land  of  Moravia  to  the  east,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravia. 
Moravian  kingdom  whose  history  will  come  more  fit-  loio. 
tingly  in  another  chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while 
between  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  supremacy. 
But  from    the    early  part  of   the    eleventh  century  it 
remained  under  Bohemian    rule,  and    therefore  under 
Imperial  superiority.    To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  More 
of  Slavonic  dependencies  lay  another  range  of  Slavonic  Slavonic 
states,   some    of  which   were   gradually   incorporated 
with   the    German    kingdom,   while    others   remained 
distinct  down   to  modern    times.      PonieranifL  on  the  Pomerania. 
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CHAP.     Baltic  coast  is  a  name  whicli  has  often  changed  both 
VIII.       .  .  ... 

— ■ — -  its    geographical    extent    and    its    political    allegiance. 

Originally  a  province  or  dependency  of  Poland,  in  the 

end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in  the  form  of  two 

Native        ducliics,  rulcd,    like   Mecklenburg,   by  native   princes 

princes  . 

goon.  under  Imperial  supremacy.  South  of  Pomerania,  the 
German    march    bordered   on   the    more   distinctively 

Polish  Polish  land,  and  between  Poland  and  Hungary-  lay  the 
northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia.  The  German  supremac}' 
seems  sometimes  to  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the 
Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian  land,  even  beyond  the 
Vistula.      But   this   extension  was   quite   momentary; 

Occasional  Polaud  grcw  up,  like  Hungary,  as   a   kingdom,  some 

homage  of  ... 

the  Polish    of    whosc    dukcs    aiid    kiiii^s   admitted   the    Imperial 

kings.  ^  \ 

supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became  wholly  inde- 
siiesia  peudeiit.  The  border  province  of  Silesia,  after  some 
fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland,  became  defi- 
nitely Polish  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  After- 
wards it  was  divided  into  several  principalities,  whose 
Bohemian,   dukcs  passcd  uiidcr  Bohemian  vassalage,  and  so  became 

1289-1827.  .  mi  •  1 

members  of  the  Empire.  Thus  m  the  course  of  some 
ages,  a  boundary  was  drawn  between  Germany  and 
Poland  which  lasted  down  to  modern  times. 

Extension  The  rssult  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great,  and 

Empire  to  at  the  samc  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension  of 
the  German  power  eastward.  A  Roman  Empire  with 
a  long  Baltic  coast  was  something  that  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  in  earlier  days.  If  the  extension  of  the 
German  name  was  but  the  recovery  of  long  lost 
Teutonic  lands,  the  extension  to  them  of  the  Impe- 
rial name  which  had  become  identified  with  Ger- 
many  was   at   least   wholly   new.      In   all   the   lands 
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Qow    annexed,    save   in    a   few    exceptionar    districts,     chap. 
German  annexation   meant   German   colonization,  and   — — ' 
the    assimilation  of  the   surviving   inhabitants   to   the  vonic  lands 
speech   and   manners   of  Germany.       Colonists    were  ized 
brought,   specially   from  the   Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means   the   Low-Dutch   tongue  was   spread  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.    German  cities  were 
founded.     The  marchlands  grew  into  powerful  German 
states.     At  last  one  of  these  marchlands,  united  with 
a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off  from  the  heart 
of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown  into  a  state  which 
in  our  own  days  has  become    the  Imperial  power  of 
Germany. 

The  internal  <2feo2rraphv  of  the  German  kingdom  is  internal 

^       ®       ^  geography 

the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present.  To  of  oer- 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against  other 
kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy;  but  to  trace  out  the 
endless  shiftings,  the  unions  and  the  divisions,  of  the 
countless  small  principalities  and  commonwealths  which 
arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt. 
Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,  counts,  and  other  princes  Growth  ot 

.  .  .  .  *  ''^e  princi- 

of  Germany    into  independent  sovereigns  is  the  great  paiities. 
feature  of  German  history,  as  the  consequent  wiping  out 
of  old  divisions,  and  shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names, 
is  the  special  feature  of  German  historical  geography. 
The   dying   out   of  the   old   names  has   an   historical  changes 

in  nonien- 

interest,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  powers  which  ciature. 
have  supi)hanted  them  has  both  an  historical  and  a 
political  interest.  It  is  specially  important  to  mark 
that  the  two  powers  which  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
Germany  in  modern  times  in  no  way  represent  any  of 
tlie  old  divisions  of  the   German    name.      They   have 
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grown  out  of  the  outlying  marks  planted  against  the 
Slave  and  the  Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the 
mark  against  the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest 
form.  The  Eastern  mark,  the  mark  against  the  Magyar, 
has  grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the  so-called  Austrian  '  empire,'  into 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  The 
growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  an 
instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  in 
England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  of  Castile  in  Spain,  we 
might  even  add,  of  Koine  in  her  first  advance  to  the 
headship  of  kindred  Latium.  In  all  these  cases  alike, 
it  has  been  a  marchland  which  has  come  to  the  front 
and  has  become  the  head  of  the  united  nation. 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find 
several  important  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  this  most 
difficult  part  of  our  work.  Under  the  Saxon  and 
Frankish  kings,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlarged  by 
Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 
hesion of  Lotharingia  to  the  west,  the  great  duchies 
still  form  the  main  internal  divisions.  The  kingdom  is 
still  made  up  of  the  four  duchies  of  the  Eastern  Francia. 
Saxony,  Alemannia  and  Bavaria,  together  with  the  great 
borderland  of  Lotharingia.  Under  the  Swabian  kings 
we  see  the  break-up  of  the  great  duchies.  In  the  cast' 
of  Saxony  the  process  which  was  everywhere  silently 
and  gradually  at  work  was  formally  carried  out  in  the 
greatest  case  of  all  by  Imperial  and  national  authority. 
Tlie  Gauverfassung,  the  immemorial  system  of  Teutonic 
communities,  now  finally  changes  into  a  system  of  terri- 
torial principalities,  broken  only  by  the  many  free  cities 
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and  the  few  free  districts  which  owned  no  lord  but  the     chap. 

VIII, 

King.     In  the  twelfth  century  we  see  the  beginnings  of  - — > — 
the   powers  which   became   chief  at   a   later  day,  the  themarcii 
powers  of  the  eastern  marchland.     Here  lay  Saxony  in  1254-1512. 
the  later  sense,  a  power  of  no  small  moment  in  German 
and  even  in   European  history,  but  which   has   been 
altogether   overshadowed  by  two  other  powers  of  the 
eastern    frontier.      The    twelfth    century   is    specially 
marked  as  the  time  when  the  two  states  which  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking  of  modern 
Germany  begin  to  find  their  place  in  history.    It  is  then 
that  the  two  great   marchlands    of  Brandenburg  and 
Austria  begin  to  take  their  place  among  the  leading- 
powers    of    the   Gennan   kingdom.      The    time    from 
the    so-called   Tnterregnum    to   the    legislation    under 
Maximilian  is  marked  by  the  further  growth  of  these 
powers.     It  is  further  marked  by  the  beginning  of  that  Growth  of 
connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy,  and  of  the  Imperial  of  Austria, 
crown  itself,  with  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  King- 
dom and  the  Empire  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  special 
and  anomalous  position  of  the  House  of  Austria  as  an 
European  power.     During  the  same  period  comes  the  Separation 
practical  separation  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  land,  1495- 
from  the  German   kin^fdom.     In  short,  it  was  during  of  tiie  Ne- 

°.       .  '  *^    therlands, 

this  age  that  Germany  m  its  later  aspect  was  formed.  i43o-i648. 
The  legislation  of  Maximilian's  reign,  the  attempts  which  Legislation 
were  then  made  to  brinj'  the  kingdom  to   a   greater  imiiian, 

.  ^  ^  ^  1495-1512. 

degree  of   luuty,  have  left  their    mark  on  geography 

in  the  division  of  Germany  into  c/rc/es.     This  division,  Division 

...  into  circles, 

though  it  was  not  thorouglily  complete,  though  it  did  1600-1512. 
not  reach  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was  strictly 
an   administrative   division   of  the    kingdom   itself  as 
such  ;  but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles,  the  difference 
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of  which  in  point  of  size  is  remarkable,  was  itself 
affected  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the  dominions  of 
the  princes  who  held  lands  within  them.  The  circles 
were,  in  a  faint  way,  a  return  to  the  ancient  duchies, 
the  names  of  which  were  to  some  extent  kept  on.  The 
two  Saxon  circles,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  the  three 
circles  of  Franconia,  Sivabia,  and  Bavaria,  all  kept 
ancient  names,  and  most  of  them  kept  some  measure  of 
geographical  connexion  with  the  ancient  lands  whose 
names  they  bore.  The  other  circles,  those  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  of  West/alia,  Austria,  and  Burgundy 
— the  last  name  being  used  in  a  sense  altogether  new — 
arose  out  of  later  changes. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  marked  in  German  his- 
tory by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of 
other  changes.  Its  most  important  geographical  result 
was  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begun  with  the 
Austrian  House,  the  growth  of  powers  holding  lands 
both  within  and  without  the  Empire.  Thus,  besides 
the  union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  the  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the  same  result  was  brought 
about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg  with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  This,  and 
other  accessions  of  territory,  now  made  Brandenburg 
as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northern  Germany  as 
Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  rivalry  of  these  two  powers  becomes  the 
chief  centre,  not  only  of  German  but  of  European  politics. 
The  union  of  the  Electorate  of  Hannover  under  the 
same  sovereign  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
further  increased  the  number  of  princes  ruling  both 
within  Gennany  and  without  it.     Lastly,  the  wars  of 
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the  latter   years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the   beginning     chap. 
of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  ■ — r-^ 

1        f»      1  T-k  -n         •  Dissolution 

of  the   German  kmodoni  and  of  the   Eoman  Lnipn-e.  of  the  King 

^  ^  ,  \  dom,  180G. 

Then,  after  a  time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation, 

comes  the  formation  of  a  Confederation  with  boundaries  The  oer- 

1     •       ^11-      T         "^^^  Con- 
nearly  the  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the  kmodom.  federation, 

*'  ^      .  1815-1866. 

But  the  Confederation  itself  now  appears  as  something 
quite  subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.  Ger- 
many, as  such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European 
power,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  chief  holders  Austria  and 

Prussia 

at  once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand  forth  greater 

than  the 

among  the  chief  bearers  of  European  rank.     Lastly,  the  confedew 
changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us    an  Imperial 
Germany  with  geographical  boundaries  altogether  new.  The  new 

■^  *=      °  .   ^  ^  Confedeni- 

a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern  German  lands  t'o"  and 

''  Empire, 

are  cut  off",  while    the    Polish    and  other  non-German  i«c6-i87o. 

possessions  of  Prussia  to  the  north-east  have  become 

an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire.     The  task  of  the 

geographer  is  thereby  greatly  simplified.     Down  to  the 

last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  is  to  make 

his  map  show  with  any  clearness  what  was  the  extent 

of  the  German  Kingdom  or  Confederation,  and  at  the 

same  time  what  was    the  extent  of   the  dominions  of 

those  princes  who  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  out 

of  it.     By  the  last  an*angements  this  difficulty  at  least 

is  altogether  taken  away. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Kings,  then,  the  old  Germany 
names,   marking   the   great   divisions   of  the   German  saxonaud 

1  Ml     1  .  •  Frankish 

people,    still   keep    their   predominance.      All   smaller  Empire, 
divisions    are    still   subordinate   to   the  great  duchies.  The  great 
Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  Eastern 
Francia,  is  the  only  one  whose   boundaries  kad  little  cuToff* 
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CHAP,     or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 


VIII 


from 


of  foreign  powers.  It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
extension,  towards  the  Slave.  On  the  other  hand,  Saxony  has  an 
position  of    ever  fluctuating   boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the 

Saxony,  , 

Bavaria,      Dauc ;  Bavavia  marches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar, 

mannia.      and   the  Kiugdom   of  Italy,    while  Alemannia   has    a 

shifting   frontier   towards    both   Burgundy   and   Italy. 

Exposed      Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  the 

position  of.^..  .„  ,        ___ 

Lothar-       lauds  wliicli  lic  cxposcd  to  aggrcssioii  from  the  West. 

ingia  and  . 

Burgundy.   It  IS  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  four 

duchies  which  preserved  the  names  of  the  four  great 

Vanishing    divisious  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  Francia  is 

of  Francia.  I'li  i  '  ■%      -i      c 

the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished  from  the 
modern  map  and  from  modern  memory.  Another 
cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to  vanish. 
The  policy  of  the  kings  forbade  that  the  Frankish  duchy 
should  become  the  abiding  heritage  of  any  princely 
family.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern  Francia  was  at 
iteeccie-     two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by  ecclesiastical  princes 

siaatical         ,  , 

Dukea.  m  the  pcrsoiis  of  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg;  but  it  never 
gave  its  name,  like  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  to  any  ruling 
Analogy  liousc.  Tlic  EiigUsh  studciit  will  iiotlcc  the  analogy 
Wessex.  by  whlch,  among  all  the  ancient  Enghsh  kingdoms, 
Wessex,  the  cradle  of  the  English  monarchy,  is  the  one 
whose  name  has  most  utterly  vanished  from  modern 
memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shiftings  and 
divisions  of  the  German  principalities,  so  as  to  give 
anything  like  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 
great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  t\\& 
steps  by  which  they  split  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 
of  any  historical   importance  which   rose  out  of  their 
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divisions.     To  begin  with  the  greatest,  the   duchy  of    chap. 
Saxony  consisted  of  three   main   divisions,    West/alia,  ^ — ^^^ 
Engern   or   Angria,  and  East/alia.     Thuringia    to  the  its  three 

T-»    •    •  T         1  1  1  divisions, 

south-east,  and  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  westfaiia, 

Angria, 

be  looked  on  as  in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  Eastfaiia. 
duchy.      The   duchy  was   capable  of  any   amount  of 
extension  towards   the  east,  and  the   lands  gradually  Growth  of. 

.        .  ,  Saxony  at 

won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all  looked  on  as  the  expense 

of  the 

additions  made  to  the  Saxon  territory.     But  the  great  slaves. 
Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Break-up  of 
Lion.     The    archiepiscopal   Electors  of  Koln   received  ii82-ii9i.' 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Westfaiia  and  Engern.     But   in  Duchy  of 

,  t'     -I  f        •  t  •        n    WestfaHa. 

the  greater  part  oi  those  districts  the  grant  remained 
merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal  title,  with  a  small 
actual  Westfalian  duchy,  remained  to  the  electorate  till 
the   end.      The   name   of  Saxony.,   as    a   geographical  New  use  of 
expression,  now  clave  to  the  EastfaUan  remnant  of  the  .s'«xo«y. 
old  duchy,  and    to   Thuringia  and   the   Slavonic  con- 
quests to  the  east.     In  the  later  division  of  Germany 
these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  limits  that  the  various  Tiie  saxon 
states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the  Saxon  name  to  our 
own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the  Saxon 
name  passed  away,  (3xcept  so  far  as  they  became  part 
of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.     They  held  their  place  as 
l)rinces  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of  Saxony, 
but  as  Dukes  oi  Bnmsivick,  a  house  which  gave  Kome  Duchy  of 
one  Emperor  and  England  a  dynasty  of  kings.     After     '  "**""  " 
some  of  the  usual  divisions,  two  Brunswick  principali-  its  divi- 
ties  finally  took  their  place  on  the  map,  those  of  Liine-  Liineburg 
burg  and    Wolfenbiittel,  the  latter  having  the  <owii   of  fenbuttei 
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Brunswick  for  its  capital.  The  Liineburg  duchy  grew. 
Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the 
electoral  rank,  and  early  in  the  next  century  it  was 
finally  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics 
oi  Bremen  and  Verden.  Thus  was  formed  the  Electo- 
rate, and  afterwards  Kingdom,  of  Hannover,  while  the 
simple  ducal  title  remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes 
of  the  other  line. 

The  Saxon  name  itself  altogether  withdrew  in  the 
end  from  the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from 
the  Slave.  On  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops 
of  Koln,  was  granted  to  Bernhard  of  Ballensted,  the 
founder  of  the  Ascanian  House.  Of  the  older  Saxon 
land  his  house  kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  district 
north  of  the  Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Sachsen- 
Lauenburg,  and  which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the 
Hannover  electorate.  But  in  Thuringia  and  the  con- 
quered Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  which  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  European 
position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modern  times^ 
The  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its  capital, 
<T<'rew,  through  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and  Meissen, 
into  the  Saxon  electorate  •  which  played  so  great  a 
part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the  existence 
of  the  German  kingdom.  But  in  Saxony  too  the 
usual  divisions  took  place.  Lauenburg  parted  off;  so 
did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the  Saxon  name. 
The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were  divided,  till 
the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice,  formed  the 
Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  short  a  new-state,  one  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  Saxon  name,  but   which  in  no  other 
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way  represented  the  Saxony  whose  conquest   cost   so     chap. 
many  campaigns  to  Charles  the  Great.  ■ — '— ' 

Another  power  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of  TheMark 

of  Bran- 

Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  north  of  Saxony  in  the  later  denbuig. 
sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Mark,  the 
groundwork  of  the  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 
risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North   Mark  of 
Saxony   became   the   Mark   of  Brande^ihurg.     In   the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  the  Bear  Reigu  of 
and   his  house,  the   Mark   greatly   extended   itself  at  Bear.iisi- 
the  expense  of  the  Slaves.     United  for  a  tmie  with  the  unioawitu 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the  1373-141-;. 
Burggraves  of  Nurnherg,  that  House  of  Hohenzollern  g°j"^^^°Jj 
which  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im-  l®"™'  ^.^^''• 
perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the   acquisi- 
tion of  what   may  be   called  a  German   land   out   of 
Germany,  a  land  which  afterwards  gave  its  princes  a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position  led 
irresistibly  to  a  further  increase  of  territory.     Early  in  ^ 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
acquired   by  inheritance  the  Duchy   of  Pnissia,    that  Union  of 
18  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not   of  the    Empire  but  of  burg  and 

Prussia, 

the  crown  of  Poland,  and  which  lay  geographically  leii-ieia. 
apart  from  their  strictly  German  dominions.  The  com-  p^usgia  in- 
men  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  was  thus  ffToS 
the  man  of  two  lords;  but  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  lef ' 
William  became  a  wholly  independent  sovereign  in  his  1701 
duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  took  on  himself  the  kingly 
title  for  the  land  which  was  thus  freed  from  all  homage. 
Both  before  and  after  the  union  with  Prussia,  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburg  continued  largely  to  increase  thtir  Ger- 
VOL.  I.  p 


oines 
kinj^doni, 
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CHAP,  man  dominions.  A  temporary  possession  of  the  princi- 
1523-1623  polity  of  Jdgerndorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led 
Weetfaiian  to  great  events  in  later  times.    The  acquisition,  at  various 

possessions      .  .  ,  ,  o     ^i  -^  ■, 

of  Bran,      times  lu  the  seventeenth  century,  oi    Cleve  and   other 

denburg, 

1614-1666.   outlying  Westfalian  lands,  which  were  further  increased 

1702-1744.     .  "^       °  . 

in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to  the  modem 

dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany.     But  the  most 

Acquisi.      soUd  acquisitiou  of  Brandenburg  in  this  age  was  that  of 

Pome-        Eastern  Pomerania,  to  which  a  further  increase  of  terri- 

rania,  ,  _ , 

1638-1648.   tory,  including  the  town  of  Stettin,  was  added  after  the 
1718-1719.   wars  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.     The  events  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  also  increased  the  dominions  both 
of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neigh- 
Later  ac-     bouring  ecclesiastical  princes.     The  later  a(;quisitions  of 
of  Prussia,  the  Housc  of  Hoheuzollern,  after  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg had  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
duchy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at  least  as 
much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a  German  power. 
Yet  their  proper  place  comes  in  the  history  of  Germany. 
German      Unlike    the  other   princes  who  held  lands  within  and 
of  the        without   the   German    kingdom,  the  Kings  of  Prussia 
Monarchy,   and  Elcctors  of  Braudeuburg  have  remained  essentially 
German  princes.     Their  acquisitions  of  territory  out  of 
Germany  have  all  been  in  fact  enlargements,  if  not  of 
the  soil  of  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German 
influence.     And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate 
of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do- 
minions have  been  incorporated  with  the  new  German 
Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its  Im- 
Spreadof    perial  head.     The  outward  sign  of  this  special  position 
ot  Prussia,  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  with  Holstein  or  Austria, 
is  the  strange  extension  of  the  Prussian  name.     Nothing 
of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the 
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dominions  of  the  other  princes  who  held  both  German  chap. 
and  non-German  lands.  The  Duke  of  Holstein  was  " — • — ' 
King  of  Denmark,  but  Holstein  did  not  come  to  be 
called  Denmark.  The  Archduke  of  Austria  was  King 
of  Hungary,  but  Austria  never  came  to  be  called 
Hungary  ;  the  change  in  that  quarter  was  rather  the 
other  way.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  name  of  Prussia  has  gradu- 
ally spread  itself  over  .Brandenburg  and  all  his  other 
dominions. 

Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
instead  of  Brandenburg — was  the  acquisition  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia,  hitherto  part  of  conquest 

t)  i'  5  1-  of  Silesia, 

the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  i74i. 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The   geographical   characteristic   of  the   Prussian   do-  Geograpw- 

,    ,  ^      ^  .  .  .  calcharac- 

minions  was   the  way  in  which  they  lay  in   detached  t«rofthe 

•^  J         J  Prussian 

pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  dominions 
pared  with  the  area  of  the  country.  The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  hemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.  The  electorate,  with  the  Pome- 
ranian territory,  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared with  its  area.  The  Westfalian  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cottbus,  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  cha- 
racteristic yet  further.  The  newly  won  duchj^  barely 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula  Positioa  of 
l)etween  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Silesia,  first  as 
a  Polish  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass  ;  as  ^)art  of 
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the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 
The  details  of  the  Polish  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be 
best  <riven  in  our  survey  of  Poland.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo- 
graphical character  of  its  own.  The  addition  of  West- 
Pi'ussia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  electorate — was  something  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Pnissia  might  seem  geo- 
graphically needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  no  longer 
peninsular.  The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 
New-East- Prtissia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 
as  the  other  two.  Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  the  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
.comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  HoheiizoUern 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  Among  its  Westfalian  annexa- 
tions was  East-Friesland.  The  King  of  Prussia  thus 
became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  which,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  own  day. 


Parts  of 
Saxony 
held  by 
foreign 
kings. 


A  large  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 
later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
taining both  German  and  non-German  lands,  but  in 
which  the  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant. Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  the  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
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in   whom   the   non-German   character    was   yet   more     chap. 

vni. 

predominant.     The   old  Saxony   beyond   the   Elbe,   the  "-^^^ — ' 
modern  Bolstein,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Hoistein: 
Kings.     Its   shifting   relations    towards   Denmark   and  its  relation 
Germany  and  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Sles-  wick. 
icick,  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to   deal  generally  with    the   Baltic 
lands.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  also  made 
the  Swedish  kings  for  a  while  considerable  potentates 
in  northern  Germany.     The   Peace  of  Westfaha   con-  German 
iirmed   to   them   Western  Pomerania  and  the  town  of  of  Sweden, 
Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  which  gave  them  an  oceanic  coast.     But  these 
last  lands   were    afterwards   ceded   to   Hannover,  and  1720. 
the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden  were    also  cut 
short  by  cessions  to  Brandenburg.     But  the  possession 
of  Wismar   and   a   part  of  Pomerania  still  gave  the 
Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German  princes  down  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  which  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  tlie  l)ounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word.  To  trace  every  division  and  union 
which  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller 
principalities,  or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  Free  citiea 
frontier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  free 
cities  of  Gennany,  the  leading  members  of  the  Han-  The  Han«e 

Towns. 

seatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Rhenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
The  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  havenak  nearer 
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CHAP,     to  the  Ocean  and  the  Bahic,  where,  anions  a  crowd  of 
vni.  .       .  .        ! 

^^^^ —    others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Lilheck  and  Bremen  stand 

hSS-'.'.  ^^^  foremost,  and  with  them  Ilambun/,  a  rival  which 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.  And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Liibeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  which  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Germany.     The  Bishop  became  a 

The  cities    prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory 

and  the  .  .  t»  i  •  i  •    i  •        i 

bishbpricB.  m  temporal  sovereignty.  But  the  city  which  contamea 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.  Such 
were  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of 
Liibeck,  principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  reli- 
gion, passed  into  secular  hands.  But  the  two  cities 
always  remained  independent  commonwealths,  owning 
no  superior  but  the  Emperor. 


Francoiiia. 


Bishops  of 
Wiirzburg 
Dukes. 


E.xtent  of 
the  Circle. 


The 

Rhenish 

Circles. 


The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Edsteiii 
Francia^  Franken,  or  Franconia,  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony.  Its 
ducal  title  Uved  on  to  the  end  ;  but  it  was  borne  only  by 
ecclesiastical  dukes,  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzlmnj.  Ancient 
Francia  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  continued  in 
any  modern  state.  Its  name  gradually  retreated,  and 
the  circle  of  Franken  or  Franconia  took  in  only  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy.  The  western 
and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lotharingian,  be- 
came part  of  the  two  Ehenish  circles.  Thus  Fiilda,  the 
greatest  of  German  abbeys,  passed  away  from  the 
Frankish  name.  Li  north-easteni  Francia,  the  Hessian 
principalities  grew  uj)  to  the  north-west.  Within 
the   Franconian  circle   lay   Wiirzbury,   the   see   of  its 
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episcopal   dukes,   as   also    the    other  great   bishopric     chap. 

of  Bamberg,  together  with  the  free  city  of  Niimberg,  ^—' — ' 

and   various   smaller   principalities.      In   the   Ehenish 

lands,  both  within  and   without  the  old  Francia,  one  Ecclesias- 
tical states 
chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance  of  the  eccle-  on  the 

^  ^  Rhine. 

siastical  principalities,  Mainz,  Kbln,  Worms,  Speyer,  and 
Strasshurg.  The  chief  temporal  power  which  arose  in 
this  region  was  the  Palatinate  oj  the  Rhine,  a  power 
which,  like  others,  went  through  many  unions  and  divi- 
sions, and  spread  into  four  circles,  those  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Ehine,  Westfalia,  and  Bavaria.  This  last  district, 
though  united  with  the  Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  distinguished 
from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Ehine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or 
Upper  Palatinate.  To  the  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian  Bavaria, 
principalities.  These,  united  into  a  single  duchy,  formed 
the  power  which  grew  into  the  modern  kingdom.  But 
neither  this  duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all 
reached  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which 
bordered    on   Italy.     The    early  stages   of  the  Thirty  shiftings 

"  .  .'..■,  between 

Years'  War  gave  the  Ehenish  Palatinate,  with  its  elec-  Bavaria 

^  ^  ^  and  the 

toral  ri<?hts,  to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  restored  PaiaUnate, 

'^         '  '  ^  1628. 

the   Palatinate,   leaving   Bavaria  as  a  new  electorate.  EiMtorate 

'  ~  of  Bavana, 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  JJ*?;^^  ^^ 
the  Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  5777*7°* 
modern  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Ehenish  lands.     This 
acquisition  was  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  cession  to 
as   the   Innviertel.     The   other   chief  state  within  the  itTs""' 
Bavarian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principality  Arch- 
of  the  archbishops  of  Salzbarq  in  the  extreme  south-  olsafz" 

burg. 

east. 

The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  i;hem  in 
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the  time  of  the  great  duchies,  utterly  died  out.  The 
states  which  arose  in  the  Loicer  Lotharingia  are  among 
those  which  silently  fell  off  from  the  German  Kingdom 
to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  special  duchy  of  Lothrimjen  or  Lorraine  was 
held  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  Upper  Bhine.  Elsass  also 
formed  part  of  the  same  circle,  the  circle  which  was 
specially  cut  short  by  the  encroachments  of  France. 
The  Swabian  circle  answered  more  nearly  than  most 
of  the  new  divisions  to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that 
duchy  stood  without  counting  the  marchland  of  Elsass. 
No  part  of  Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states 
than  the  old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  crowd  of 
principalities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical — among  them 
the  lesser  principalities  of  the  HohenzoUern  house — 
of  free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  made  up  the  main  part  of  the  cii^cle. 
Strassburg,  Augsburg,  Constanz,  St.  Gallen,  Chiir,  Zu- 
rich, are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.  liut,  as  I  shall 
show  more  fully  in  anotlier  section,  large  districts  in  the 
south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  League  of  High 
Germany,  had  practically  fallen  awa}'  from  the  kingdom 
before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were  therefore 
never  reckoned  in  any  circle.  Two  Swabian  principa- 
lities, the  mark  of  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg,  first  county 
and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the  first  place  in 
this  region.  As  such  they  still  remain,  preserving  in 
some  sort  a  divided  representation  of  the  old  Swabia. 


Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kingdom,  two  circles 
of  the  division  of  Maximilian,  still  remain.  These  are 
the   lands   which   form   the  circles   oi  ^  Burgundy   and 
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Austria.     These  are  lands    vvliicli   have,    in   earUer  or     ^hap. 
later  times,  wholly  fallen  off  from  the  German  King-         ■ 
dom.     The  Austrian  circle  was  formed  of  the  lands  in  circle  of 

Austria. 

southern  Germany  which  gradually  gathered  in  the 
hands  of  the  second  Austrian  dynasty,  the  House 
of  Habsburg.  Starting  from  the  original  mark  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  those  lands  sa'ew,  first  into  a  great  GiowUi  of 

^  '  C)  '  o  j,jg  House 

German,  and  then  into  a  great  European,  power,  and  of  Anstna. 
the  latest  changes  have  made  even  their  German  lands 
politically   non-German.     The  growth  of  the  Austrian 
House  will  therefore  be  properly  dealt  with  in  a  sepa- 
rate section.     It  is  enoujjfh  to  say  here  that  the  Austrian  Extent  of 
dominion    in   Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  'ands. 
original  duchy,  the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiermark 
or  Styria,  Kiirnthen  or  Carinthia,  and  Krain  or  Caimiola, 
with  the  Italian  borderlands  of  Gortz,  Aquileia.^  and  pait 
of  Istria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
<'Ounty  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  Tyrol. 
of  land    in   Swahia    and   Ehass.     The  growth   of  the  liossof 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  lands. 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
possessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.     The  kingdom   of 
Bohemia,  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  Si-  Boiiemia 

.  .  and  its 

lesia,  though  held  by  the  Archdukes   of  Austria  and  dt-pend- 

*'  ^  eiicies. 

giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
German  circle.  The  Austrian  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  house  ; 
l)esides  some  smaller  territories,  it  also  took  in  the 
bishoprics  oi  Trent  ^\\([  Brixen  on  the  debateable  froii-  Trent  and 
tier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria.  • 
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The  Burgundian  circle  was  the  last  and  the  strangest 
use  of  the  Burgundian  name.  It  consisted  of  those 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the 
House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  their  descendants 
of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  division  into 
circles.  These  did  not  all  lie  strictly  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  German  kingdom.  Within  that  king- 
dom indeed  lay  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the  Frisian 
lands  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  West-Friesland,  as  also 
Brabant  and  other  Lotharingian  lands.  But  the  circle 
also  took  in  the  County  of  Burgundy  or  Franche- 
Comte,  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  lastly 
Flanders  and  Artois,  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire.  These  were  fiefs  of  France  which  were  released 
from  their  homage  to  that  crown  by  the  treaty  between 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.  The 
Burgundian  circle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
the  Valois  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  of  their 
French  fiefs.  As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and  as 
those  parts  of  them  which  now  form  the  two  kingdoms 
of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  historical  being  of 
their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  their '  more  detailed 
mention  also  for  a  special  section. 


Germany 
changed 
from  a 
kingdom  to 
a  confede- 
ration. 


Sketch  of 
the  pro- 
cess, 1806- 
1815. 


§  2.    The  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany. 

Our  survey  in  the  last  section  has  carried  us  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  changes  which  led  to  the  break- 
up of  the  old  German  Kingdom.  Germany  is  the 
only  land  in  history  which  has  changed  from  a 
kingdom  to  a  confederation.  The  tie  which  bound 
the  vassal  prhices  to  the  king  became  so  lax  that  it 
was   at   last   thrown   off  altogether.     In   this   process 
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foreign  invasion  largely  helped.     Between  the  two  pro-     chap. 
cesses  of  foreign  war  and  domestic   disintegration,  a         ■ 
chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  ever 
shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and  falling. 
In  the  end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had  fonned  the  TheGer- 
old  kingdom  came  together  again,  with  new  names  and  i^^^- 
boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Confederation.     The  The  new 

'  Confede- 

latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the  former  chief  of  the  E^tio':'  ^"^ 

Empire, 

Confederation  beyond  its  boundaries  ;  they  have  joined  its  i^ee-is?!. 
other  members  together  by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have 
raised  the  second  member  of  the  former  Confederation 
to  the  post  of  perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation, 
and  they  have  further  clothed  him  with  the  Impe- 
rial title.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  The  new 

Empire 

Empire  of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.  Its  chief  ^^^^ 
bears  the  title  of  Emperor ;  still  the  relation  is  federal 
and  not  feudal.  The  lesser  members  of  the  Empire 
are  not  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.  They  are  states  bound  to  him  and 
to  one  another  by  a  tie  wliich  is  strictly  federal.  That 
the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far  sur- 
passes any  of  its  other  members  in  extent  and  power 
is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
federal  position  of  all  the  states  of  the  Empire,  great  and 
small.  Eeuss-Schleiz  is  not  a  vassal  state  of  Prussia  ;  it 
is  a  member  of  a  league  in  which  the  voice  of  Prussia 
naturally  goes  for  more  than  the  voice  of  Eeuss-Sclileiz. 
The  dissolution  of  the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it 
the  wiping  out  of  the  last  tradition  of  the  Koman  Em- 
pire, cannot  be  separated  from  the  histoiy  of  wars  of  the 
French  Eevolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which  wars  of 

the  French 

indeed  led  to  it.     For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  Revoiu- 
we  must  distinguish  the  changes  which  directly,  affected  i'qs-ish. 
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the  German  kingdom  from  those  which  affected  the 
Austrian  states,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  lands 
which  have  now  a  separate  historic  being  from  Germany. 
The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  waged  with 
France  was  the  eight  years'  war  which  was  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  Luneville.  By  that  peace,  all  Germany  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  was  ceded  to  France.  What  a 
sacrifice  this  was  we  at  once  see,  when  we  bear  in  mhid 
that  it  took  in  the  three  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln, 
Mainz,  and  Trier,  the  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the 
famous  bishoprics  of  Worms  and  Speyer.  A  number 
of  princes  thus  lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and 
it  was  presently  agreed  that  they  should  compensate 
themselves  within  the  lands  which  remained  to  the 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  free  cities  and  the 
ecclesiastical  princes.  The  great  German  hierarchy  of 
princely  bishops  and  abbots  now  came  to  an  end,  with 
a  soUtary  exception.  As  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Mainz  had  passed  to  France,  the  see  of  its  archbishop 
was  removed  to  Reqensburg,  where,  under  the  title 
of  Prince- Primate,  he  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Salzbur</  became  a  secu- 
lar electorate.  The  other  ecclesiastical  states  were 
annexed  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  of  the  free 
cities  six  only  were  left.  These  were  the  Hanseatic 
towns  of  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  the  inland 
towns  of  Frankfurt,  Nuiiiberg,  and  Augsburg.  Besides 
Salzburg,  three  new  Electorates  arose,  Wurttetnberg, 
Baden,  and  Hessen-Cassel.  None  of  these  new  Electors 
ever  chose  any  King  or  Emperor.  The  next  war  led 
to  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria,"  Wilrttemberg,  and  Baden,  appear  as  allies  of 
France,  and  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  Wtirttemberg 


They 
divide  the 
western 
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are  acknowledged  as  Kings.     Austria  was  now  wholly     chap. 
cut  off  from  south- western  Germany.    Wlirttemberg  and 
Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions,  while  Tyrol, 
Trent,    Brixen,    together  with  the  free  city  of  Augs-  Austria' 
burg,  fell  to    the    lot   of   Bavaria.      Austria   received 
Salzburg,   and   the    Grand   Duchy   of    Wurzlmrg   was  Grand 
formed   to  compensate  its  Elector,  himself  an  Austrian  wiirzburg. 
prince. 

These  were  the  last  changes  which  took  place  while 
any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire  lasted. 
The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect, 
Francis  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  Archduke 
of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  himself  '  Heredi-  Title  of 

7~T  /»      ^  •      5  'Emperor 

tary  Emperor  of  Aibstria.      In  the  treaty  of  Pressburg^  of  Austria,* 

,  ,  ^    1804. 

he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  unheard  of  before 
or  after,  of '  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,'  and 
the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  Germanic  Confede- 
ration.' These  formulge  were  prophetic.  The  next  year 
a  crowd  of  princes  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  formed 
themselves  into  the  Coiifederation  of  the  Rhine  under  The  Confe- 

deratiou  of 

the  protectorate  of  France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  tiie  Riiine, 

.  July  12, 

the  Empire  followed  at  once.     The  succession  which  '^9^\ 

■^  Dissolu- 

had  ffone  on  from  Augustus  ended  ;  the  work  of  Charles  *i''"  ?^  ^^^^ 

^  o  '  Empire, 

the  Great  was  undone.     Listead  of  the  Frank  ruling  ^^^^  '^' 
over  Gaul,  the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.    A  time  Repeated 
of  confusion  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  con-  isoo-isii. 
stantly  shifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling, 
and  new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  con- 
stantly added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  Germany 
extent  of  French  dominion,  the  political  state  of  Ger-  isis. 
many  was  on  this  wise.     The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  Territories 
had  released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  mark  and 

.  ,.  p  Sweden. 

the  German  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  Deniuark  and 
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Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  their  several  king- 
doms. Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  sovereign ; 
seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  Prussia  and  by 
France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  power.  Prussia  had  lost,  not  only  its  momentary 
possession  of  Hannover,  but  also  everything  west  of  the 
Elbe.  Austria  had  yielded  Salzburg  to  Bavaria,  and 
part  of  her  own  south-western  territory  in  Krain  and 
Kamthen  had  passed  to  France  under  the  name  of  the 
Annexa-      lllyrian  Provinces.     France    too,  beside  all   the   lands 

tions  to  ,  , 

France.  west  of  the  Rhine,  had  incorporated  East  Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  part  of  Hannover,  and  the  three  Hanseatic 
cities.     The  remaining  states  of  Germany  formed  the 

confedera-   Confederation  of  the   Rhine.      The   chief  among  these 

tion  of  the  c      t^  •  ttt- 

Rhine.  wcre  tlic  lour  Kmgdoms  of  Bavana,  Wiirttemberg , 
Kingdoms  Saxouy,  and  Westfalia.  Saxony  had  become  a  kingdom 
and  West-    uudcr   its   owu   Elcctor  soon  after   the  dissolution  of 

falia. 

the  Empire  :  the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had 
a  French  king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.    Besides  Mecklen- 
burg,  Baden — now   a    Grand    Duchy — Berg,   Nassau, 
Hessen,  and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among 
its  members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiirzburg,  and  also  a 
Grand        Graud  Duchy  of  Frankfurt,  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
Frankfurt.   Primate,    once   of  Mainz,   afterwards    of  Regensburg. 
Geriuany     Wc  may  say  with  truth  that  during  tliis  time  Germany 

wiped  out.  .,  .  , 

had   ceased   to   exist ;    its   very   name    had   vanished 
from  the  map  of  Europe. 

Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 

the   fate   even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 

well  be  separated  from  German  geography.     The  same 

The  King,   blow  which  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 

PruBsiacut  burg  110   Icss   cut   sliort  the    kingdom   of   Prussia   in 

sheet,  1807. 
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its   Polish   acquisitions.       West-Prussia  only  was   left,     chap. 
and  even  here  Danzig  was  cut  oflf  to  form  a  separate  ^^^^^ 
republic.     The  other  Polish  territories  of  Prussia  formed  Danzig.*"^ 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which   was   held  by  the   new  Duchy  of 

,         Warsaw, 

King  of  Saxony.  Silesia  thus  fell  back  agam  on  its  18O6-1814. 
half-isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  siiesia. 
tween  the  German  and  the  Polish  possessions  of  the 
Saxon  king.  The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now 
wholly  continuous,  without  any  outlying  possessions; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 

The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona* 
parte  brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.  Germany  again  rose,  no  longer  as 
an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confederation.  TheGer- 

^  .  ^^  Con- 

Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been  so  often  federation, 
chosen   Emperors,   became   its   presiding   state.      The 
boundaries    of    the    new    Confederation    differed   but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom  ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions   had   greatly  chan<?ed.     Once  more  a  Princes 

^  *  f  holding 

number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  i"^^?  both 
of  it.   The  so-called  '  Emperor  '  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of  confedera- 

A  '  C  tion  and 

Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  became  mem-  ''"'  °'  ''• 

bers   of    the   Confederation    for   those   parts   of  their 

dominions    which    had    formerly    been   states   of    the 

Empire.     In  the  like  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continental  dominions, 

entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King  of  Hanr 

nover.     This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  former  Kingdom 
.  ....  of  Han- 

electorate  with  some   additions,  including   East-Fries-  "over, 

^  1H15-1866. 

Ia7id.    In  other  parts  the  Prussian  territories  wer^  largely 
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increased.  Magdeburg  and  TTalberstadt  were  recovered, 
Sicedish  Pomerania  was  added  to  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
duchy ;  and,  more  important  than  this,  a  large  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Lausitz  and  the  formerly  outlying  land  of  Cottbiis,  was 
incorporated  with  Prussia.  This  change,  which  made 
the  Saxon  kingdom  far  smaller  than  the  old  electorate, 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  peninsular  position  of 
Silesia,  even  as  regarded  the  strictly  German  possessions 
of  Prussia.  The  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  compact  by  the  recovery  of  part  of  its  Polish 
possessions  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen.  In  western  Germany  again  Prussia  now  made 
great  acquisitions.  Its  old  outlying  Ehenish  and 
Westfalian  possessions  grew  into  a  large  and  toler- 
ably compact  territory,  though  lying  isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  monarchy.  The  greater  part 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Ehine  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  now  became  Prussian.  The  Prussian 
dominions  now  took  in  the  cities  of  KiJln,  no  longer  a 
metropolitan  see,  Aachen,  Trier,  JJiinster,  and  Paderbom. 
The  main  part  of  the  Prussian  possessions  thus  consisted 
of  two  detached  masses,  of  very  unequal  size,  but  which 
seemed  to  crave  for  a  closer  geographical  union.  The 
Principality  of  Neufchdtel,  which  made  the  Prussian 
king  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Of  the  other  powers  which  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  German  parts  of  their  dominions,  but 
which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 
Austria  recovered  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Trent,  and  Bri:cen, 
together  with  the  south-eastern  lands  which  had  passed 
to  France.     Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
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like   that   of  the  old  Kinodom,  again  reached  to  the     chap. 

.  VIII. 

Hadriatic.     Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for  Hoi-  ^— .— 
stein,  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  of  Lauenburg,  the  of'Den-*^" 
duchy  which  in  a  manner  represented  ancient  Saxony.  Hoistem 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  entered  the  Confederation  burg.*°^" 
for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  part  of  which  how-  Luxem- 
ever  was  cut  off  to  be  added  to  the  Ehenish  possessions 
of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  cession  of  its  last  remnant  Sweden 

gives  up 

of  Pomerania,  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  German  power.  Pome- 

•^  ■"•  rania. 

There  were  thus  five  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  within  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.      In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  Prussia  the 
between  German  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  German 

,  .  .  t      r^  Power. 

formal.    Prussia  was  practically  a  purely  German  power, 
and  the  greatest  of  purely  German  powers.     Her  rival 
Austria  stood  higher  in  formal  rank  in  the  Confedera-  Austria. 
tion,  and  her  princes  ruled  over  a  much  greater  con- 
tinuous  territory ;    but   here   the  distinction   between 
German  and  non-German  lands  was  really  practical,  as 
later  events  have  shown.    It  has  been  found  possible  to  compari- 
shut  out  Austria  from  Germany.     To  shut  out  Prussia  position  ^ 
would  have  been  to  abolish  Germany  altogether.     Han-  and 

,  Prussia. 

nover,  though  under  a  common  sovereign  with  Great 

Britain,  was  so  (.'ompletely  cut  off  from  Great  Britahi, 

and  had  so  little  influence  on  British  politics,  that  it  was  HannoTer. 

practically  as  much  a  purely  German  state  before  its 

separation  from  Great  Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.     In 

the  cases  of  Denmark  and  the. Netherlands,  princes  the  Hoistein 

greater  part  of  whose  territories  lay  out  of  Germany  Luxem- 

held  adjoining  territories  in  Germany.     Here  then  were 

materials  for  political  questions  and  difficulties ;    and 

in  the  case  of  Denmark,  these  questions  and  difficulties 

became  of  the  highest  importance.  • 

VOL.   I.  ,  Q 
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CHAP.  Among  those  members  of  the  Confederation  whose 

— .^^-^  territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom 
Kingdom  of  BavaHa  stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to 
the  south  were  given  back  to  Austria ;  but  it  made 
large  acquisitions  to  the  north-east.  Modern  Ba- 
varia consists  of  a  large  mass  of  territory,  Bavarian, 
Swabian,  and  Frankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries 
the  once  free  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nu?mbe?'g  and 
the  great  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg. 
Her  Besides  this,   Bavaria    recovered   a   considerable   part 

territory,     of  thc  aucicut    Palatinate  west  of  the   Ehine,   which 
adds  Speyer  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  cities.     The  other 
wiirttem-    statcs  whlch   bore    the   kingly  title,    Wiirttemberg  and 
Saxony.      the  remnant  of  Stwony,  were  of  much  smaller  extent. 
Saxony  however  kept   a  position   in    many  ways    out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  narrowed  extent  of   its  geo- 
graphical limits.     Wiirttemberg,  increased  by  various 
additions  from  the  Swabian  lands  of  Austria  and  from 
other  smaller  principalities,  had,  though    the  smallest 
of  kingdoms,  won  for  itself   a  nmcli    higher  position 
than  had  been  held  by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes. 
Along  with  them  might  be  ranked  the  Grand  Duchy 
Baden.       of  Badeu,  with  its  strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  hi 
Heidelberg  and  Constanz.     Among  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states  stand   out   the  two   Hessian  principalities,    the 
Hessen.      Graud  Ducliy  of  Ilessen- Darmstadt,  and  Ilessen-Cassel, 
whose  prince  still  kept  the  title    of   Elector,  and  the 
Oldenburg.  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg nearly  divided  the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two 
Anhait.       parts.     The  principalities  of  Anhalt  stretched  into  the 
Prussian  territory  between  Halberstadt  and  the  newly 
Bruns-       wou  Saxou  lauds.     The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  helped  to 
'"*''''         divide  the  two  great,  masses  of  Prussian  territory.     In 
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the  north  Mechlenhurg  remained,  as  before,  unequally     chap. 

divided   between   the   Grand   Dukes    of  Schwerin  and   — .-^ 

Strelitz.      Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out  burg. 

afresh.      Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished ;    some 

had   got    new   meanings.      The    greater    states,    with 

the  exception  of  Saxony,  became   greater.     A  crowd 

of  insignificant   principalities   passed    away.     Another 

crowd  of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon 

duchies  in  the  land  which  had  once  been  Thuringian. 

But,   if  we   look   to   two   of  the   most   characteristic 

features  of  the   old   Empire,  we    shall   find  that  one 

has  passed  away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly 

weakened.    No  ecclesiastical  principality  revived  in  the  ^^o  eccle- 
siastical 

new  state  of  thinsfs.     The  territory  of  one  of  the  old  p""«- 
bishoprics,  that  of  Liittich  or  Liege,  formerly  absorbed  Liittich 
by  France,  now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.      Of  the 
free  cities  four  did  revive,  but  four  only.      The  three  TUe  four 

•^  FieeCities. 

Ilanse  Towns,  no  longer  included  in  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt,  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  entered 
the  Confederation  as  independent  commonwealths. 
Germany,  for   a  while    utterly  crushed,  had  come  to  ReviviUof 

,  .  ,  Gernuin 

life  agam ;    she  had  again  reached  a  certain  measure  >"it'onui 

.  life. 

of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardly 
any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.      The  Grand  Duchy  of  Liuvemburg,  which  had,  Division  of 

Luxem- 
'  No  influence  wius  more  powerful  for  this  end  than  the  Zollverein  ^"'"S- 1^*- 
ov  customs  union,  which  began  in  1818  and  gradually  united  most  of 
the  German  states  for  cerfaiin  purposes.  But  as  it  did  not  affect 
the  boundju-ies  or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states,  it  hardly 
concerns  geography.  Neither  do  the  strivings  after  more  perfect 
union  in  1 848  and  the  following  years. 

ft  2 
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by  the  arrangements  of  1815,  been  held  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, was,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.  Part  was  added  to 
Belgium ;  another  part,  though  quite  detached  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederation.  In  1839  he  also  entered 
it  for  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  The  internal  movements 
which  began  in  1848,  and  the  war  in  Sleswick  and 
Ilolstein  which  began  in  the  same  time,  led  to  no  lasting 
geographical  changes.  In  1849  the  Swabian  principa- 
lities of  llohenzoller7i  were  joined  to  the  Prussian  crown. 
The  last  Danish  war  ended  by  the  cession  of  Sleswick  and 
Holsteiii,  together  with  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria 
jointly,  an  arrangement  in  its  own  nature  provisional. 
Austria  ceded  her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the 
next  year,  and  in  the  next  year  again  came  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  and  the  great  geographical  changes  which 
followed  it.  The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 
Austria  was  shut  out  from  all  share  in  German  affairs, 
and  she  ceded  her  joint  right  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein  to 
Prussia.  The  Northern  states  of  Germany  became  a 
distinct  Confederation  under  the  presidency  of  Prussia, 
whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover,  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
the  electorate  of  Hessen,  and  the  city  of  Frankfurt.  The 
States  south  of  the  Main,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden, 
and  the  southern  part  ofHessen-Darmstadt,  remained  for 
a  while  outside  of  the  new  League.  The  non-German 
dominions  of  Prussia,  Prussia  strictly  so  called  with  the 
Polish  duchy  of  Posen  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of 
Sleswick,  were  now  incorporated  with  the  Confedera- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within 
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the  Confederation  was  now  shut  out  of  it.     Luxemburg     chap. 


VIII. 


Settlement 


also  was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral  of  Luxe 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Xether-    "'^"' 
lands.   The  little  principality  oi  Liechtenstein  was  perhaps  Liechten- 

T      .  .  .        stein. 

forgotten  altogether;  but,  as  not  benig  included  in 
the  Confederation,  nor  yet  incorporated  with  anything 
<4se,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming  an  absolutely 
independent  state.  Thus  the  geographical  frontiers  of  oreatgeo- 
Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  changes  as  great  cimnges, 
as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  geography  of  the  presiding  power  of  the 
new  League  was  no  less  changed. 

That   extraordinary   extent   of  frontier  which  had 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.      The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is   made   far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detaclied  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.     More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  political  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
marches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.     Next  war  with 
came  the  war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  1870-1871. 
was  the  admission  of  the  southern  states  of  Geniiany  The 
into  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  name  of  En"!ire! 
im  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  hereditary  Em-  tion*'on!he 
peror.     Then   by  the    peace  with  France,  nearly   the  sutes. 
whole   of    Elsass,   including   Strasshurg,   and    part   of  „f*EiS 
Lotharingia,  including  Metz,  were  restored  to  Germany,  g'^i/mi. 
They   have,    under    the    name    of    Elsass-Lothringen^ 
become   an   Imperial    territory,    forming   part   of    the 
Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor, 
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but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  or 
of  any  other  German  state.  The  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  confedera- 
tion whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and  which  num- 
bered kings  among  its  members.  No  name  but  that  of 
Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express  the  relation 
between  the  presiding  cliief  and  the  lesser  sovereigns. 

Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  German 
Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 
before  its  creation.  But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as^ 
a  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 
dom of  the  East-Franks.  Still,  as  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  no  change  can  be  stranger  than  the 
change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the  ninth 
century  and  the  nineteenth.  The  new  Empire,  cut  short 
to  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  has  grown 
somewhat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown  prodigiously 
to  the  north-east.  Its  ruling  state,  a  state  wliich 
contahis  such  illustrious  cities  as  Aachen,  Koln,  Trier, 
and  Frankfurt,  is  (content  to  call  itself  after  an  extinct 
heathen  people  whose  name  had  most  likely  never 
reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Great.  The  capital  of  the 
new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from  any  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  German  khigship,  stands  in  what  in  his  day,  and 
long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land.  Germany,  with  its 
chief  state  bearing  the  name  of  Prussia,  with  the  place 
of  its  national  assembUes  transferred  from  Frankfurt  to- 
Berlin,  presents  one  of  the  strangest  changes  that  his- 
torical geography  can  show  us.  But,  strange  as  is  the 
geographical  change,  it  has  come  about  gradually,  by 
the  natural  working  of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic 
and  Prussian   lands  have  been  germanized,  while  the 
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western  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away     chap. 


VIII. 


have  mostly  lost  their  German  character.  Those  Ger- 
man lands  which  have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  have  risen  to  a  higher  political  state  than 
that  of  any  kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German 
lands  which  still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the 
lands  of  the  Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at 
however  distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
union. So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme 
north  await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  sepa- 
ration from  the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavo- 
nic, remains  unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving  so 
much  of  ancient  life  and  ancient  history,  has  been  the 
greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of  our  times. 

§  3.     The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
We  parted  from  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the  moment  smaii  geo- 

^  graphical 

of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  importance 

^  _  f  ofthekinj?- 

of  the  Franks.  Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  consists  in  ^^omas 
little  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East-Frankish 
crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal  power  gra- 
dually died  out  within  its  limits.  There  is  but  little  to 
say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the  kingdom  as 
such.  As  long  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy  ac- 
knowledged a  single  king,  any  shiftings  of  the  frontiers 
of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secondary  importance. 
Wlien  the  power  of  the  Emperors  in  Italy  had  died 
out,  the  land  became  a  system  of  independent  common-  • 
wealths  and  principalities,  which  had  hardly  that  degree 
of  unity  which  could  enable  us  to  say  that  a  eertaiu 
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CHAP,     territory  was  added  to  Italy  or  taken  from  it.     Even  if 

^ — r— '  a  certain  territory  passed  from  an  Italian  to  a  German 

or  Burgundian  lord,  the  cession  wrought  a  change  in 

the  frontier  of  this   or   that  Italian  state ;  it   hardly 

wrought  a  change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy  itself.     The 

Changes  on  shiftiuofs  of  frontier  along  the  whole  Alpine  border  have 

the  Alpine  °        .  .      ,  .         ^ 

frontier,  bcen  Considerable ;  but  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
we  can  say  that  Italy  as  such  has  become  capable  of 
extending  or  lessening  her  borders.     When,  in  1866, 

Case  of       Venice  and  Verona  were  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 

Verona.  _  ^ 

that  was  a  distinct  change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy.  We 
can  hardly  give  that  name  to  endless  earlier  changes  on 
the  same  marchland.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
Case  of  instance,  the  town  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patri- 
i;38o.  '  arclis  of  Aquileia  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  and  it  pre- 
sently gave  up  its  independence  by  commendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  question 
entered  into  any  man's  mind  whether  the  frontiers  of 
the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms  were  affected  by  such 
a  change.  Whether  as  a  free  city  or  as  an  Austrian 
lordship,  Trieste  remained  under  the  superiority,  for- 
mally undoubted  but  practically  nominal,  of  the  common 
sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Roman  Emperor  or 
King.  Wliether  the  nominal  allegiance  of  the  city  was 
due  to  him  in  his  German  or  in  his  Italian  character 
No  eastern  uiost  Hkcly  uo  ouc  Stopped  to  think.  East  and  west, 
frontiers,  thc  Italian  kingdom  had  no  frontiers ;  the  only  question 
which  could  arise  was  as  to  the  relation  of  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any 
of  the  states  which  arose  within  it.  To  the  south  of 
the  Imperial  kingdom  of  Italy  lay  the  independent  Lom- 
bard duchies,  and  the  possessions  which  at  the  time  of 
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the  separation  of  the   Empires  still   remained   to   the     chap. 
Eastern   Csesar.     These  sonthern  lands,  Lombard  and  ■ — .~ 
Byzantine,  chanQ'ed  in  time  into  the  Norman  duchy  of  The 
Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  that  kingdom,  held  J^ingdom 
as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  never  incor-  ^ota.n 

'  Imperial 

porated  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  Emperors,  nor  ''"^  • 
did  its  kings  ever  become  the  men  of  the  Emperor. 
Particular  Emperors  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  eighteenth,  were 
also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  Sicilian  kingdoms ;  but 
at  no  time  before  our  own  day  were  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy  incorporated  with  a  Kingdom  of  Italy.  When  we 
remember  that  it  was  to  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula that  the  name  of  Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here 
a  curiosity  of  nomenclature  as  remark;ible  as  the  shift- 
ings  of  meaning  in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 
Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  Sicilies  of  later 
political  nomenclature,  lie  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  except  so  far  as  veuice  no 
Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  the  itaiy. 
Italian  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  with  Her  Italian 

,       ,  1   •       1  •  1  '11         dominionK. 

Italy   as    a   geographical   expression,    but   neither  the 
Venetian  commonwealth    nor   the   Sicilian  kingdom  is 
Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  section.  They 
formed  no    part  of   the  Carolingian    dominion.     They  Venice  and 
were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the  Western,  part  oT  '** 
They  remained    attached    to    the  New  Rome  after  an  Empin 
Imperial   throne  had  again  been   set    up  in    the  Old. 
They   gradually    fell    away    from    their    allegiance   to 
the   Eastern    Empire,    but   they    were   never  incorpo- 
rated  with    the    Empire   of  the  West.      I   shall   deal 
with  them  here  oidy  in  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat   of  their  special. history 


the 
astern 
pire. 
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elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Again,  on  the  north- 
western march  of  Italy  a  power  gi-aduall}'  arose,  parth' 
Italian,  but  for  a  long  time  mainly  Burgundian,  which 
has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate,  grown  into  a  new 
Italian  kingdom.  This  is  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
growth  of  the  dominions  of  that  house,  the  process 
by  which  it  gradually  lost  territory  in  Burgundy  and 
gained  it  in  Italy,  form  another  distinct  subject.  It 
will  be  dealt  with  here  only  in  its  relations  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  of  the  Kaiiings,  the  kingdom 
which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the  Great, 
was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Lombard  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that  kingdom, 
enlarged  by  the  ItaUan  lands  which  fell  oil'  from  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that  is  by  the 
Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis,  and  the  imme- 
diate territory  of  Rome  itself.  The  Lombard  kingdom, 
in  its  full  extent,  took  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Po, 
where  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  an  Austria  to  the  east 
and  a  Neustria  to  the  west.  The  Lombard  Neustria 
stretches  south  of  the  Po,  and  takes  in  the  western  part 
of  jEmilia,  including  the  cities  of  Piacenza,  Parma. 
Reggio,  and  Modena.  The  Lombard  kingdom  also  took 
in  Tuscany,  a  name  which,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to 
the  Tiber,  answers  pretty  nearly  to  its  modern  use. 
The  Tuscan  name  has  lived  on ;  the  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  as  having  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  later 
Imperial  power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania. 
Romandiola,  or  Romagna.  Tliis  name  also  lives  on ; 
but  the  Lombard  Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanished 
from  the  map.    Their  disappearance  was  perhaps  lucky, 
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as  one   knows   not  what  arguments   might   otherwise     chap. 
have  been  built  on  the  presence  of  an  Austria  south  of  - — .'^- 
the  Alps.     The    Lombard   Neustria,  with  the  western 
part  of  Austria,  taking  in  the  cities  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia,  got  the  special  name  of  Lomhardy.     The  rest  Lombarciy 

.  .  proper. 

of  the  Lombard  Austria,  after  various  shiftings  of  names 
taken  from  the  principalities  which  rose  and  fell  within 
it,  came  back  in  the  end  to  its  oldest  name,  Venetia.  venetia. 
In  the  north-west  corner  Iporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  ^ark  of 

-*  ^  ^  Ivrea. 

a  distinct  march ;  but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  other 
corner,  known  at  this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli,  is  of  Duchy  of 
more  importance.     It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent,  the 
special  march  of  Frkdi,  and  the  march  of  Istria.     This  Fiuctua 

tion  of 

is  the  corner  in  which  the  German  and  Italian  frontier  boundary 

at  the 

has  so  often  fluctuated.     We  have  seen  that,  after  the  north-west 

comer. 

union  of  the  Italian  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona 
itself  was  sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the   German   kings   Italy   came    under    the  compari- 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms,  itaiyaiui 

.        Germany. 

Principalities  grew  up ;  free  cities  grew  up  ;  but,  while 
in  Germany    the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities   the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was   the    other  way. 
The   land  gradually   became   a   system   of  practically/ Growth  of 
independent  commonwealths.     Feudal  princes,  ecclesi-l  common." 
astical  or  temporal,  flourished  only  in  the  north-western  itaiy. 
and  north-eastern  corners  of  the  kingdom.     But,  if  the 
range  of  the   German  cities   was  less   wide,  and  their 
career  less  brilliant,  than  those  of  Italy,  their  freedom 
was  more  lasting.      The   Italian   cities   gradually  fell 
under  tyrants,    and   the    tyrants   gradually   grew  into  Tyrants 
acknowledged  princes.     The  Bishops  of  Rome  too,  by  priirc*"!^.  "^ 
a  series  of  claims  skilfully  pressed  at  various    times,  thedo- 
contrived  to  lorm  the  greatest  oi  ecclesiastical  princi-  thrivpes. 
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palities,  one  which  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  geographical  history  of  Italy  consists 
of  four  stages.  In  the  first  the  kingdom  fell  asunder 
into  principalities.  In  the  second  the  principalities 
vanished  before  the  growth  of  the  free  cities.  In  the 
third  the  cities  were  again  massed  into  principalities, 
till  in  the  fourth  the  principalities  were  at  last  merged 
in  a  kingdom  of  united  Italy. 


The  Mar- 
quesses of 
Mont- 
ferrat, 
988-1588. 


Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Emperors  the  old 
Lombard  names  of  Austria  and  Neustria  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  lie  along  the  Burgundian  frontier, 
as  Savona  on  the  coast,  Tvrea  among  the  mountains 
to  the  north-west,  between  them  Montferrat,  Vasto,  and 
Siisa,  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians  of  the  passage 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the  title  of  Marquess 
in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  region  that  the  feudal  princes 
were  strongest,  and  that  the  system  of  free  cities  had 
the  smallest  developement.  The  Savoyard  power  was 
already  beginning  to  grow  up  in  the  extreme  north-west 
corner ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly  Italian 
history  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  who 
for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  important 
feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  of  the  cities. 
In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom  the  place  of  the 
old  Austria  is  taken  by  the  border  principalities  where 
the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Slave  all  come  in 
contact,  and  which  fluctuated  more  than  once  between 
the  Italian  and  the  German  crowns.  We  have  here  the 
great  march  of  Verona,  beyond  it  that  of  Friuli,  Trent, 
the  marchland  of  the  marchland,  between  Verona  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jstria  on  the  Slavonic 
side  of  the  Hadriatic.     Between  the  border  districts  on 
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either  side  lay  the  central  land,  Lonibardy  in  the  nar-     chap. 

.  .        \  .  vin. 

rower  sense,  the  chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here,  ^ — ■ — ■ 

by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  every  city  had  tLeTom° 

,  11'  bard  cities. 

practically  become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning 
only  the  most  nominal  superiority  in  the  Emperor. 
Guelfic  cities  withstood  the  Emperor ;  Ghibelin  cities 
welcomed  him  ;  but  both  were  practically  independent 
commonwealths.     Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  Wars  of  the 

..  i'i/>  Swabian 

the  bwabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  form  Emperors. 
the  chief  feature  of  Italian  history  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth. 
Round  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  round  Guelfic  Milan  and 
Milan  and  Ghibelin  Pavia,  gathered  a  crowd  of  famous 
names.    Coma,    Benjamo,    and   Brescia,    Lodi,    Crema,  Theotiipi- 

Lombard 

and    Cremona,    Tortona,    Piacenza,    and    Parma,   and  cities. 

Alessan- 

Alessandria,  the  trophy  of  republican  and  papal  victory  dna.iies. 
over  Imperial  power.    The  Veronese  march  was  less  rich 
in  cities  of  the  same  historical  importance ;  but  both 
Verona  itself  and  Padua  played  a  great  part,  as  the  Veronaand 

Padua. 

seats  first  of  commonwealths,  then  of  tyrants.  Further 
north  and  east,  the  civic  element  was  again  weaker. 
Trent  gradually  parted  off"  from  Italy  to  become  an  Trent, 
ecclesiastical  principality  of  the  German  kingdom ; 
and  the  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  grew  into  powerful  Aquiieia. 
princes  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Within    the   Veronese   or   Trevisan   march   itself,   the  The  lords 

,        ,  „    y,  ,       ,  .  of  Romano 

lords  oi  Uomano  and  the  more   important  marquesses  and  Este. 
of  Este  also  demand  notice.     Romano  gave  the  Trevi- 
san march  its  famous  tyrant  Eccelino  in  the  days  of 
Frederick   the  Second,    and  the  Marquesses   of  Este,  ^^  ^^^^ 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came   in  time  to  ^J^hf^ua 
rank  among  the    chief   Italian  princes.     The  extreme  lufr"" 
north-eastern  march  so  completely  fell  off  from  Italy 
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that  it  will  be  better  treated  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
old  exarchate,  now  known   as   Romagna,  in  the  march 
variously  called  by  the  names  of  Camerino,  Fermo,  or 
Ancona,  and  above  all  in  the  march  of  Tuscany  on  the 
southern  sea,  the  same  developement  of  city  life  also 
took  place,  but  somewhat  later.     North  of  the  Apen- 
nines,  along  the   Hadriatic    coast,    arose    a  crowd  of 
small   commonwealths  which   gradually  changed   into 
small  tyrannies.      Tuscany,    on   the   other   hand,  was 
parted    off  into  a  few  commonwealths   of   illustrious 
name.     For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  which 
stood  rather  apart    from   the  common  run  of   Italian 
history.     Pisa,  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  a  power  which    forestalled  the  crusades  and 
won  back  lands  from  the  Saracen.      Though  she  was 
in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  Pisa  at 
this  time  held  a  position   not    unlike  that  which  was 
afterwards  held  by  Venice.     Like  her,  she  was  a  power 
which  colonized  and  conquered  beyond  the  seas,  but 
which  came    only  gradually  to   take   a  share   in   the 
main  course  of  Italian  affairs.     Beyond  the  borders  of 
Tuscany,  the  same  position  was  held  by  Genoa  on  the 
Ligurian  gulf.     Pisa  won  Sardinia  from  the  Saracen ; 
Genoa,  after  long  disputes  with  Pisa,  obtained  a  more 
lasting  possession  of  Corsica.     Returning  to  Tuscany, 
three  great  commonwealths  here  grew  up,  which  gra- 
dually divided  the  land  between  them.      These   were 
Lucca   and  Siena,   and   Florence,    the   last   of    Italian 
cities  to  rise  to  greatness,  but  the  one  which  became 
in  many  ways  the  greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the 
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centre  of  Italy,  within  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but     chap. 

.  VIII. 

not  within  those  of  modern  Tuscany,  Perugia,  both  as  - — . — - 
commonwealth  and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among    *^"^*' 
Italian  cities.     Of  Eome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  Rome. 
to  speak.      She  has  much  history,  but   she  has  little 
geography.      Emperors   were    crowned   there ;    Popes 
sometimes  lived  there ;  somethnes  Eome  appears  once 
more  as  a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tus- 
culum   or   some    other   of  her   earliest   fellows.      The 
claims  of  her  Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  claims  of 
founded  on  a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial 
and  royal  grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they 
were  ready  to  grow  into  reality  as  occasion  served. 

The  next  stage  of  Italian  political  geography  may  second 
be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  when  laso-'is'so. 
the  practical  being  of  an  Imperial  kingdom  in  Italy  may 
be  said  to  have    passed  away.      Presently  begins  the 
gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into  tyrannies.  Growth  of 

p     ,  .  tyiaiinies. 

and  the  groupmg  together  of  many  of  them  into  larger 
states.  We  also  see  the  beginning  of  more  definite 
claims  to  temporal  dominion  on  behalf  of  the  Popes. 
In  the  course  of  the  three  hundred  years  between 
Frederick   the   Second    and   Charles    the   Fifth,    these  Dominion 

of  Spain, 

processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of  the  Italian  i55.'>-i7oi. 
kingdom.  It  became  in  the  end  a  collection  of  princi- 
palities, broken  only  by  the  survival  of  a  few  oligarchic 
conmionwealths  and  by  the  anomalous  dominion  of 
Venice  on  the  mainland.  Between  Frederick  the 
Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may  look  on  the 
Empire  as  practically  in  abeyance  in  Italy.  The  com- 
ing of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a  great  stir  for  the 
time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time.     After  tke  grant 
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of  Eiidolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  Popes,  a  distinction  was^ 
drawn  between  Imperial  and  papal  territory  in  Italy. 
While  certain  princes  and  commonwealths  still  ac- 
knowledged at  least  the  nominal  superiority  of  the 
Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  which  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Be<?innin<y  asrain  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  where  the  influences  which 
mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than  elsewhere. 
Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of  a  feudal  prin- 
cipality, a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  various  ways  a 
singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As  Marquesses  oi 
Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  so,  as  if  to  keep 
even  the  balance  between  East  and  West,  in  return  a 
branch  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Palaiologos  came  to 
reign  at  Montferrat.  To  the  east  of  these  more  ancient 
principalities,  two  gi'eat  powers  of  quite  diff'erent  kinds 
grew  up  in  the  old  Neustria  and  Austria.  These  were 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  land  power  of  Venice. 
Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party  leaders,  who  grew  first  into  tyrants  and 
then  hito  acknowledged  sovereigns.  These  at  Milan, 
after  the  shorter  domination  of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the 
more  abiding  house  of  the  Yisconti.  Their  dominion, 
after  various  fluctuations  and  revolutions,  was  finally 
established  when  the  coming  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Seventh  strengthened  the  rule  of  the  lords  of  the 
cities  throughout  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  their  informal  lordship  was  changed  by  a  royal 
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grant  into  an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.     The     chap. 
dominion  which  they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  " — ■ — ' 
was  thus  in  a  manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  Lombardy,  those  especially  which  had  formed 
the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 
Pavia  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  County  of 
separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
But   the  duchy  granted   by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 
Belluno  at  one  end  and   Vercelli   at  the  other   formed  Extent  of 

the  duchy. 

part  of  it.  It  took  in  the  mountain  lands  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  Confederations ; 
it  took  in  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio  south  of 
the  Po,  and  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land.  Besides  all  this,  Padua,  Bologna, 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa,  passed  at  various  times  under 
the  lordship  of  the  Visconti.  But  this  great  power 
was  not  lasting.  The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 
lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 
French  Eevolution ;  but,  long  before  that  time,  it 
had  been  cut  short  on  every  side.  The  death  6f  the 
first  Duke  was  followed  by  a  separation  of  the  duchy  Decrease 

on  the 

of  Milan  and  the    county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons,  death  of 

Gian- 

and  the  restored  duchy  never  rose  a<>ain  to  its  former  Gaieazzo, 

''  ^  ^         1402. 

power.     The   eastern   parts,   Padua,   Verona,  Brescia,  The  east- 
Bergamo,  were  gradually  added   to  the   dominion  of  won  by 
Venice.     By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  1406-1447. 
republic  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 
Italy.     In   the    duchy  of  Milan   the   house  of  Sforza  House  of 
succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;  but  the  opposinj;  claims  iieoliW. 

.    f  p  Claims  of 

of  the  Kings  of  France   were  one  chief  cause  of  the  the  Kings 

^  of  France, 

long  wars  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years  iiaa-isac. 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and   the   early   years 'of  the 
VOL.   I.  B 
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CHAP,     sixteenth.     The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 

VIII.  *' 

■^ — ^ —   the   Emperor,  the   French   King,  and  its  own   dukes. 

Meanwhile   the   dominion   which   was   thus   struggled 

for    was   cut    short   at   the    two   ends.     It    was   dis- 

Cession  to   mcmbered  to  the   north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 

Leagues,     Leasfues,  as  will  be   hereafter   shown   more   in  detail. 

1512-1513.  o  '  .        ,        T^ 

South  of  the  Po,  the  Popes  obtained  Parma  and 
The  Popes   Piaceuza,  which  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal  fiefs 

obtain 

Panna  and  to  form  a  ducliv  for  thc  house  of  Farnese.     Thus  the 

Piacenza, 

1515  Duchy  of  Milan  which  became  in  the  end  a  possession 

Parma  and  q{  Charlcs   tlic   Fifth,  and  afterwards   of  his  Spanish 

Piacenza,  '  "^ 

^^*"-  and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant  of  the  great 

dominion  of  the  first  Duke.  The  duchy  underwent  still 
further  dismemberments  in  later  times. 

With  Venice  we  have  here  to  deal  in  her  somewhat 

unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.     This  posi- 

Land         tiou  slic  took  ou  hcrsclf  in  the  fifteenth   century;  in 

Venice        the  sixtccnth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  and 

only. 

wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  of  the 
War  of  the  Lcague  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  Venice  stands 
cambray,    Quite'  dlstiuct  froui  thc   Venetian  possessions   east  of 

1508-1617.  .... 

the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her  possession  of  the 
coast  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  must  be  reckoned,  rather 

istria.  than  with  her  Italian  dominions.  Between  these  lay 
Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other  lands  in  this  quarter 
which  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  Austria.    The 

Extent  of    coiitinuous  Italian  dominion  of  Venice,  after  her  annexa- 

Venetian 

dominion,    tiou  of  tlic  laiids  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  took 

in  Udine  at  one  end  and  Bergamo  at  the  other,  besides 

Eavenna,     Crema.  and  for  a  while  Ravenna,  as  outlyinj^  possessions. 

14-11-1580.  .  .  .  1         /v      1 

Thus  the  Byzantine  city  which  lay  anchored  on  the 
shore  of  the  Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Exarchate  its  own.     But  even 
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the  continuous  land  territory  of  Venice  lay  in  two  por-  chap. 
tions.     Brescia  and  Berofamo  were  almost  cut  off  from  ^r^'^ 

o  Two  parts 

Verona  and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  yVian 
Lake  of  Garda,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  north,  '^"'to'^. 
and  the  principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

The  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again  to 
the  commonwealths  which,  like  Milan,  changed,  first  into 
tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  principalities. 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and  some  of 
those  which  played  for  a  while  the  most  brilliant  part  in 
Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect  on  Italian  geography. 
The  rule  of  the  house  of  Scala  at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  Rule  of  the 
house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  left  no  lasting-  trace  on  the  verona, 

^  .  1200-18«7; 

map.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  two  states  which  bor-  of  the 

Carrara 

dered  on  the  Venetian  possessions  to  the  south.     The  »*  Padua, 

^  ^  1818-1405 ; 

house  of  Gonzaffa  held  sovereign  power    at    Mantua,  of*^^« 

O  n        r  '    Gonzajja 

first    as   captains,  then  as  marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  ifl.jSTos*' 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.     Of  greater  fame  was  ^*''^^ 
the  power   that   grew  up   in   the   house   of  Este,  the  Dukes, 
Italian  branch  of  the  house  of  Welf.     Their  position  House  of 
is  one  specially  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  various 
tenures  by  which  dominion  was  held.     The  marques  ss 
of  Este,  feudal  lords  of  that    small    principality,  be- 
came, after  some  of  the  usual  fluctuations,  permanent 
lords  of  the  cities  of  Ferrara    and    Modena.     About  The  lords 

of  Ferrara 

the  same  time  they  lost  their  oriijinal  holding  of  Este,  *nd, 

•^  &>  O  >    Moden.i, 

which   passed  to   Padua,  and  with   Padua  to  Venice.  JJ^^'^j;^^^' 
Thus  the  nominal  marquess  of  Este  and  real  lord  of  J5^*°*' 
Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  as  Marquess  pemJ^' 
of  Ferrara.     In  the  fifteenth  century  these  princes  rose  ^'*'^' 
to  ducal  rank ;  but  by  that  time  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  had  made  great 
advances.     Modena,  no  man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  tlie 
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Empire ;  but  Ferrara  was  now  held  to  be  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  Marquess  Borso  had  thus 
to  seek  his  elevation  to  ducal  rank  from  two  separate 
lords.     He  was  created  Duke  of  Modena  and  Ee«f(2fio 

CO 

by  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the 
Pope.  This  difference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Este.  In  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
their  dominions  lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay 
the  duchy  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  ;  apart  from  it  to  the 
east  lay  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its  crea- 
tion, this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of 
the  border-district  of  Rovigo  to  Yenice. 

Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este 
lay  Bologna,  in  the  land  which  gradually  changed  from 
Romania  in  one  sense  into  Romagna  in  another.  .  Like 
most  other  Italian  cities,  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  changed  into  tyrannies, 
and  their  petty  princes  were  one  by  one  overthrown  by 
the  advancing  power  of  the  Popes.  Every  city  had  its 
dynasty ;  but  it  was  only  a  few,  like  the  houses  of 
Bentevoglio  at  Bologna,  of  Baglioni  at  Pemigia,  and  Mala- 
testa  at  Rimini,  that  rose  to  any  historical  importance. 
One  only  combined  historical  importance  with  acknow- 
ledged princely  rank.  The  house  of  Montefeltro,  lords  of 
Urbino,  became  acknowledged  dukes  by  papal  grants. 
From  them  the  duchy  passed  to  the  house  of  La  Eovere, 
and  it  flourished  under  five  princes  of  the  two  dynas- 
ties. Gradually,  by  successive  annexations,  the  papal 
dominions,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
stretched  from  the  Po  to  Tarracina.  Ferrara  and 
Urbino  still  remained  distinct  states,  but  states  which 
were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 
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To  the  West,  in  Tuscany,  tlie  pha3nomeua  are  some-     chap. 
what  different.     The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy  ;; — ■?. — : 

^  *'     Creation  of 

was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under  'j^t^J"^"*" 
the  power  of  the  larger.  Nearly  all  the  land  came 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule;  but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.     TAicca  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  Lucca 

under 

a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant  castraccio 

•^  "  Castracani, 

Castruccio  ;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays,  isao-isss. 

as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part   in   Italy. 

Still  she   remained  a  commonwealth,    though   latterly 

an   oligarchic  one,  through   all   changes  down  to  the 

general  crash  of  the  French  Bevolution.     Pisa  kept  for  Pisa. 

a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

the   Ligurian   commonwealth   of   (renoa.     Genoa,   less  Genoa. 

famous  in  the  earliest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 

power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

on  both  sides  of  her,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica  Hemiiein 

Corsica. 

down  to  modern  times.     Physical  causes  caused  the  fall 

of  the  maritime  poM'^er  of  Pisa;  Sardinia  iiassed  from  lier  sai-ainia 

ceded  to 

to  become  a  kinodom  of  the  House  of  Araijon,  and  she  Amgon, 

^  <^        '  1438. 

herself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Fhrenre.     This 

last  illustrious  city,  the  o-reatest  of  Tuscan  and  even  of  Pisa  sub- 

*"  ^  .  joctto 

Italian   commonwealths,  begins  to  stand  forth  as   the  i*'iorence, 

'  O  ^  1416. 

foremost  of  republican  states  about  the  time  when  her  Greatness 
forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.     She  Florence, 
extended  her  dominion  over  Volferra,  Arezzo,  and  many 
smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all  northern 
Tuscany.      To  the  south  the  commonwealth  of  Siena  sien*. 
also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence  the  rule  of  Rule  of  the 

^  Medici. 

the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  hereditary  tyranny  ;  Ji;J*~}^^*' 
but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one  which  was  sup- 
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ported  only  by  foreign  force,  and  which  was  overturned 
whenever  Florence  had  strength  to  act  for  herself.  It 
was  only  after  her  last  overthrow  by  the  combined  powers 
of  Pope  and  Caesar  that  she  became,  under  Alexandeiv 
the  first  duke  of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  acknowledged 
principality.  Cosmo  the  First,  the  second  duke,  an- 
nexed Siena,  and  all  the  territory  of  that  commonwealth, 
except  the  lands  known  as  Stati  degli  Presidi,  that 
is  the  isle  of  Elba  and  some  points  on  the  coast. 
These  became  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  is,. 
at  that  time,  parts  of  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  state 
thus  formed  by  Cosmo  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Italy,  taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the 
territory  of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish. 
Its  ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal  authority  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

§  4.     The  Later  Geo[iraphy  of  Italy. 

Under  Charles  the  Fifth  it  might  have  seemed  that 
both  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had 
come  to  life  again.  A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns^ 
was  practically  master  of  Italy.  But  though  the  jiower 
of  the  .Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.  Ill  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed  away 
with  the  coronation  of  Charles  hunself.  The  thing 
had  passed  away  long  before  ;  after  the  pageant  at 
Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Italy  became  truly  a  'geogra- 
phical expression ; '  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of 
principalities  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
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some  of  them  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes.    The     chap. 
states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  from  ;r — ^—^ 

•^  '  '  Changes 

one  ruler  to  another,  accordin"-  to  the  fluctuations  of  war  ?™°."g  *^« 

'  ~  Italian 

and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  will  of  ^***®^' 
the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any  central  power. 
A  practically  dominant  power  there  was  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period ;  but  it  was  not  the  power 
of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.  For  a  long  time  that 
dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House  of  Austria  in 
its  two  branches.  The  supremacy  of  Charles  in  Italy 
passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother,  but  to  his  Spanish 
son.     Then  followed  the  long  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Dominion 

.  ,  ^  of  Spain, 

branch   of  the   Austrian    house  ;    then  came  the   less  1555-1701 ; 

thorough  dominion  of  the  German  branch.     This  last 

was  a  dominion  strictly  of  the  House  of  Austria  as  such,  of  Anstna, 

*'      .  ,  ^  '    1713-1793. 

not  of  the  Empire  or  of  either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms. 
And  now  that  the  name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain 
surface  on  the  map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far 
as  they  regard  Italian  history,  at  once  of  Savoy  at  one 
end  and  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  From 
this  time  both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on 
Italian  history. 

By  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Massing  of 
or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could  remember  larger 

.  states. 

his  coronation,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  had  been 
massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  state  of  things,  were  of  considerable  size.  A  few 
smaller  principalities  and  lordships  still  kept  their  place, 
of  which  one  of  the  smallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  Monaco 
extreme  south-west,  has  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  So  has 
the  small  commonwealth  of  San  Marino,  surrounded  san 
first  by  the  dominions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the 
modern  kingdom.     But  such  states  as  these  were  mere 
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survivals.  In  the  north-east,  Venice  kept  her  power 
on  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 
dominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  down  to  her  final 
fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Ravenna  ;  she 
lost  too  Otranto,  Brindisi,  Trani,  and  other  towns  on  that 
coast  which  she  had  gained  during  the  wars  of  Naples  ; 
but  her  continuous  dominion,  both  properly  Venetian  and 
Lombard,  remained.  The  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  west 
of  her  was  held  in  succession  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  first  the  Spanish  and  then  the 
German.  But  the  duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession, 
was  constantly  cut  short  towards  the  west  by  the 
growing  power  of  Savoy.  For  a  while  the  Milanese 
and  Savoyard  states  were  conterminous  only  during 
a  small  part  of  their  frontier.  The  marquisate  of 
Montferrat,  as  long  as  it  remained  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, lay  between  the  southern  parts  of  the  two 
states.  On  the  failure  of  the  old  line  of  marquesses, 
Montferrat  was  disputed  between  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
and  Mantua.  Adjudged  to  Mantua,  and  raised  into 
a  duchy  by  Imperial  authority,  it  was  still  claimed, 
and  partly  conquered,  by  Savoy.  At  last,  by  one  of 
the  last  exercises  of  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the 
duchy  of  Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Empire  ;  that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.  At 
the  same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Mont- 
ferrat to  Savoy.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were 
thus  extended  to  the  south-east  by  the  accession  of  the 
Mantuan  territory ;  but  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard  advance.  The 
same  treaties  which  confirmed  Montferrat  to  Savoy  and 
Milan  to  Austria  also  dismembered  Milan  in  favour  of 
Savoy.     A   corner   of  the   duchy   to   the   south-west. 
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Alessandria  and  the  neio-liboiirinof  districts,  were  now     chap. 
given  to  Savoy;  the  Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  off  —  — 
Novara  to  the  north  and  Tortona  to  the  south.     The  Further 

cessions, 

next  peace,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  west  i738. 
of  the  Ticino,  which  river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the  other  states,  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Parmaand 

Piacenza 

Piacenza  was,  on  the  extmction  of  the  house  of  Famese,  given  to 

.  .  the 

handed  over  to  prhices  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bour-  Spanish 

^  ■"•  Bourbous, 

bons.    Modena  and  Ferrara  remained  united,  till  Ferrara  i7:u-i749. 

'  Ferrara 

was  annexed  as  an  escheated  fief  to  the  dominions  of  ^"J^*'^*®^ 
its  spiritual  overlord.     But  the  house  of  Este  still  reigned  f-^g^®^' 
over   Modena   with   Reggio   and  Mirandola,  while    its  itis. 
dominions    were    extended   to   the   sea   by    the    addi- 
tion of  Massa    and   other  small   possessions   between 
Lucca  and  Genoa.     The  duchy  in  the  end  passed  by  i77i-i«08. 
female  succession  to  the  House  of  Austria.     Genoa  and 
Lucca  remained  aristocratic  commonwealths  ;  but  Genoa 
lost  its  island   possession  of  Corsica,  which  passed  to  Corsica 

,  ,        ceded  to 

France.     The  Grand  Duchy   of  Tuscany  remained  in  France, 

.    ,  ,  1768. 

the   house   of  Medici,   till   it   was    assigned   to   Duke  Extinction 

■n  •  T  •  .      of  the 

Francis  of  Lorranie,  afterwards  the  Emperor   Francis  Medici, 

'  ^  1737. 

the  First,  and  after  that  it  remained  in  the  House  of  francis  of 

liorraine 

Habsburg-Lorraine.     The  States  of  the  Church,  after  the  ^^^^^^ 
annexation  of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  next  century  further  J"^^^* 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino.         h^S^^ 

Thus,    except   on   the    frontier   of    Piedmont   and  fe'sL*' 
Milan,  the  whole  time  from  Charles  the   Fifth  to  the  i^so-no?. 

_-,  -1      T-k  1       •  Compara- 

French  Revolution   was,  within    the   old    kingdom   of  tiveiy  little 

.        '  geographi- 

Italy,  much  less  remarkable   for   changes  in  the  geo-  «'ii  change. 
graphical  frontiers  of  the  several  states  than  for  the  way  * 
in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one  master  to 
another.     This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if  we  look  to  the 
.southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  the  two  great 
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islands  which  in  modern  geography  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.  The  Norman  kingdom 
which,  by  steps  which  will  be  told  elsewhere,  grew  np  to 
the  south  of  the  Imperial  Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly 
ever  changed  its  boundaries,  except  by  the  various 
separations  and  unions  of  the  insular  and  the  conti- 
nental kingdom.  Even  the  outlying  papal  possession 
of  Benevento  went  back  after  each  war  to  its  eccle- 
siastical master.  But  the  shiftings,  divisions,  and  re- 
unions of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
have  been  endless.  The  Sicilian  kingdom  of  the 
Norman  and  Swabian  kings,  containing  both  the  island 
and  the  provinces  on  the  mainland,  passed  unchanged 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the 
kingdom  into  two,  one  insular,  one  continental,  each  of 
wliicli  called  itself  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  though  the 
continental  realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty 
in  the  continental  kingdom,  but  no  changes  of  frontier. 
Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Aragon,  Sardinia,  and  the  continental  Sicily,  were 
three  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  while  the  insular 
Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  same  house. 
Then  continental  Sicily  passed  to  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and 
insular  Sicily  were  held  by  the  legitimate  branch, 
which  ruled  in  their  Spanish  kingdom.  The  French 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the  long  wars 
that  followed,  the  conquests,  the  restorations,  the 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  both  the 
Sicilian  kingdoms,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  along  with  Sardinia,  as  part  of  the  great 


Spanish, 

1556-1701. 

1554-1555. 
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Spanish  monarchy.  A  momentary  sejDaration  of  the  chap. 
insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband  of  Mary 
of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet  reigned,  is 
important  only  as  the  first  formal  use  of  the  title  of 
King  of  Naples.  In  the  division  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Aus-  Sardinia 

and  Naplea 

trian  House,  while  Sicily  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Austrian. 
Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial  kingly  rank.     Pre-  ^f g^^n^'"^ 
sently  the  kings  of  the  two  island  kingdoms  made  an  ^'^^^• 
exchange ;  Sardinia  passed  to  Savoy,  and  the  Emperor  Exchange 
Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like  Frederick  the  Second  and  andSar- 

dniia,  1718. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both  Sicilies.     Lastly,  the  joint 
kingdom  was  handed  over  from  an  Austrian  to  a  new  The 

^  ^  ^  Spanish 

Spanish  master,  the  first  of  the  line  of  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
Bourbons.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  isi^-isoo. 
Two  Sicilies  formed  a  distinct  and  united  kingdom, 
while  Sardinia  formed  the  outlying  realm  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prince  of  Piedmont.  His  kingdom  was 
of  far  less  value  than  his  principality  or  his  duchy. 
But,  as  Sardinia  gave  their  common  sovereign  his  highest  Use  of 

'  .     .^  .  the  name 

title,  the  Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  speech  Sardhna. 
to  be  extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  its  king. 

This  period,  a  period  of  change,  but  of  comparatively  Time  of  th.- 

_,  .  .  Revolu- 

shght  geographical  change,  was  followed  by  a  time  t'on,  1797- 
when,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  boundaries!  were  changed, 
new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names  revived, 
when  old  landmarks  were  rooted  up,  and  thrones  were 
set  up  and  cast  down,  with  a  speed  which  baffles  the 
chronicler.  The  first  strictly  geographical  change 
which  was  wrought  in  Italy  by  the  revolutionary  wars 
was  a  characteristic  one.  A  Cispadane  Republic^  the  cispadane 
first  of  a  number  of  momentary  commonwealtlifi  beai'-  itm"  "^' 
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ing  names  dug  up  from  the  recesses  of  bygone  times, 
took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  Papal  Legations 
of  Romagna.  Without  exactly  following  the  same 
boundaries,  it  answered  roughly  to  the  old  Exarchate. 
Then  the  French  victories  over  Austria  caused  the 
Austrian  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a 
Transpadane  Republic.  Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at 
Campo  Formio,  and  her  Lombard  possessions  were  joined 
together  with  the  two  newly  made  commonwealths,  to 
form  a  Cisalpine  Republic.  But  the  same  treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geographical. 
Venice  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  possessions  on  the 
mainland,  the  old  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Austria,  was 
now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state  which  bore  the 
latter  name.  This  change  may  be  looked  on  as  distinctly 
cutting  short  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had  been  an  outlying  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  but  Venetia  marches  on 
the  older  territory  of  the  Austrian  house,  and  was 
thus  more  completely  severed  from  Italy.  The  whole 
north  of  the  Hadriatic  coast  thus  became  Austrian 
in  the  modern  sense.  One  Italian  commonwealth — 
for  Venice  had  long  counted  as  Italian — was  thus 
handed  over  to  a  foreign  king.  But  elsewhere,  at 
this  stage  of  revolutionary  progress,  the  fashion  ran  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  local  commonwealths.  The 
dominions  of  Genoa  became  a  Liijurian  Republic  \ 
Naples  became  a  Parthenopcean  Republic  \  Rome  her- 
self exchanged  for  a  moment  the  memories  of  kings, 
consuls,  emperors,  and  pontiffs,  to  become  the  head  of  a 
Tiberine  Republic.  Piedmont  was  overwhelmed;  the 
greater  part  was  incorporated  with  France.  Some 
small  parts  were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics. 
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and  the  kin^  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  kinof-  chap. 

.  *=     .                                                                 ^  vni. 

dom.     Amid  this  crowd  of  new-fangled  states  and  new-  :^r^. 

o  Piedmont 

fancied  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on.  j?'"®*^  '"* 
Tims  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example  of  i'^^*^i'='*^*^- 
revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all  at 
least  nominal  commonwealths.  In  the  next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  monarchy.  In 
Eome  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 

way.     By  help  of  the  Tzar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new  re-  Restora- 
tion of  the 

publics  vanished,  and  the  old  rulers,  Pope  and  King,  Pope  and 

came  back  again.     And  now  France  herself  bejxan  to  ^[  *^??  ^^^"^ 

•^                                                                                          *-'  Sicilies, 

create   kingdoms  instead   of  commonwealths.     Parma  ^^"^• 

was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rule 

in  Tuscany  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etraria.     Presentlv  Kingdom 

•^       "^                                               ^     ''                                                      ■^  ofEtrnriii, 

Italy  herself  gave  her  name  to  a  kingdom.     The  Cis-  isoi-isoa. 
alpine  republic,   further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the 

other   territory  ceded   to   Austria   at    Campo  Formio,  Kingdom 

enlarged  also  at  one  end  by  the  ValteUina,  the  valley  1805-1814. 
of    the    upper   Adda,    and   the    former    bishopric    of 
Treiit^  and  at  the  other  end  by  the  march  of  Ancona, 

became  the  Kinfjdom  of  Italy.     Its  King,  the  lirst  since  Buona- 

D&rbo  kin  fir 

Charles  the  Fifth  who  had  worn  the  Italian  crown,  of  itaiy. 
was  no  other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self- 
styled  '  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distribu- 
tions of  Italian  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  king- 
dom, but  his  French  '  empire,'  whose  frontiers  were  ex-  Annex.i- 
tended.     The  Li«i;urian  Ilepublic  was  annexed  ;  so  before  Liguria, 

.                                               .  1806 ;  of 

loniif  was  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria ;  Lucca  mean-  Etruna, 

f                                   .                 '^  1808. 

while  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy  for  the  conqueror's  Grand 

sister.     Lastly,  Eome  itself,  with  what  was  left  of  the  Lucca, 

papal   dominions,  was   incorporated  with    the  French  ^ionoi 

Rome 
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dominion.  The  work  alike  of  Caesar  and  of  Cliarles 
was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.  The  Empire  of 
the  Gauls,  which  Civilis  had  dreamed  of  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had  been 
already  sealed  before  Eome  became  French.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.  The  Bourbon 
king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king  kept  his. 
The  continental  kingdom  passed,  as  a  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  then  to  Joa- 
chim Murat.  But  the  outlying  Tuscan  possessions  of 
the  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  to  France,  and 
Benevento,  the  outlying  papal  possession  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate  principality. 

Thus  all  Italy — unless  we  count  the  island  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — was  brought 
under  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  another.  But 
of  that  dominion  there  were  three  varieties.  The  whole 
western  part  of  the  land,  from  Ivrea  to  Tarracina — 
unless  it  is  worth  while  to  except  the  new  Lucchese 
duchy — was  formally  incorporated  with  France.  The 
north-eastern  side,  from  Bozen  to  Ascoli,  formed  a 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct  from  France,  but  held  by 
the  same  sovereign.  And  this  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
further  increased  to  the  north  by  part  of  those  Italian 
lands  which  had  become  Swiss  and  German.  Southern 
Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  remained  in  form  an  inde-- 
pendent  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could 
not  be  looked  on  as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals 
of  their  mighty  kinsman.  Never  had  Italy  been  brought 
more  completely  under  foreign  dominion.  Still,  in  a 
part  at  least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italy,  and  the 
shadow   of  a   Kingdom   of  Italy,   had   been    revived. 
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And,  as  names  and  shadows  are  not  without  influence     chap. 

VIII. 

m   human   affairs,    the   mere    existence    of  an   Italian  ;,-t/,~' 

'  the  Italian 

State,  called  by  the  Italian  name,  did  something.     The  ita^ffgcts 
creation   of  a   sham  Italy   was   no    unimportant    step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


The  settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte  settlement 

•^  ^^  of,  1814- 

was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things  i^^^. 

than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.     Italy 

remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were,  as 

before,  independent  of  one  another.     They  were  practi-  No  tie  be- 
tween the 
caUy  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they  were  in  Italian 

no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest  federal  tie. 

The  main  principle  of  settlement  was  that  the  princes  The 

princes  re- 

who  had  lost  their  dominions  should  be  restored,  but  stored,  but 

not  the 

that  the  commonwealths  which  had  been  overthrown  common- 

wealtha. 

should  not  be  restored.  Only  harmless  San  Marino 
was  allowed  to  live  on.  Venice,  Lucca,  and  Genoa, 
remained  possessions  of  princes.  The  sovereign  of 
Hungary  and  Austria,  now  calling  himself  '  Empe- 
ror '  of  his  archduchy,  carved  out  for  himself  an  Italian 
kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Kimjdom  of  Kingdom 
Lomhardy  and  Venice.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  hardy  and 
Austrian,  like  his  French  predecessor,  took  upon  him  to 
wear  the  Italian  crown.  The  new  kingdom  consisted 
of  the  older  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  that  is  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  enlarged  by  the  former  ite  extent 
possessions  of  Venice,  which  had  become  Austrian  at 
Campo  Formio.  The  old  boundary  between  Germany* 
and  Italy  was  restored.  Trent,  Aquileia,  Trieste,  were 
again  severed  from  Italy.  They  remained  possessions 
of  the  same  prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but  they 
formed  no  part   of  his   Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 
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On  another  frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had 
to  be  made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements 
were  less  conservative,  and  the  Valtellina  remained 
part  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Ticino  formed,  as 
before,  the  boundary  towards  Piedmont.  The  King 
of  Sardina  came  again  into  possession  of  this  last 
country,  enlarged  by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa. 
This  gave  him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except 
where  the  little  principality  of  Monaco  still  went  on. 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate 
duchies.  Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them. 
The  family  arrangements  by  which  these  states  were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue  of 
one  of  these  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  to 
Tuscany.  That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of  the 
Sicilian  crown,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  which  for  a 
moment  became  a  new  and  narrower  Empire  for  Buona- 
parte himself.  On  his  second  fall,  the  island  was  added 
to  the  Tuscan  duchy.  The  Pope  came  back  to  all  his 
old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Benevento  included. 
The  Two  Sicilies  were  again  united  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Bourbon  king.  Thus 
was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815,  an  Italy  which,  save  in 
the  sweeping  away  of  its  commonwealths,  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  Sardinian  and  Austrian  terri- 
tory, differed  geographically  but  little  from  the  Italy  of 
1748.  But  in  1815  there  were  hopes  which  had  had 
no  being  in  1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map;  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  one. 


The  union         The  uuiou  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 
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those  corners  which  m  earher  history  we  have  looked     chap. 

.  VIII. 

on  as  beini?  hardly  Italian  at  all.     It  was  not  Milan  or  ^7-—^; — 

,  of  Italy 

Florence  or  Eome  which  was    to    grow  into  the  new  p"™^^"^"^ 
Italy.     That  function  was  reserved  for  a  princely  house 
whose  beginnings    had    been  Burgundian   rather  than 
Italian,  whose  chief  territories  had  long  lain  on  the  Bur- 
gundian side  of  the  Alps,  but  which  had  gradually  put 
on  an  Italian  character,  and  which  had  now  become  the 
one  national  Italian  dynasty.    The  Italian  possessions  of 
the  Savoyard  house.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  the  chief  Italian  states,  and 
the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not  foreign. 
Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  become  Italy. 
The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  like  those  in  Germany,  Move- 
led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the  map  :  but  they  do  so  far  iSa*  ° 
affect  geography  that  new  states  were  actually  founded, 
if  only  for   a   moment.     Eome,   Venice,  Milan,    were  Momen- 
for  a  while  republics,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  for  l^Z 
a  while  separated.     In  the  next    year  all  came  back 
as  before.     The  next  lasting  change  on  the  map  was 
that  which  at  last  restored  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  joint  campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lorn-  campaiKu 
hardy   for    the   Sardinian    kingdom.      Lombardy   was 
now   defined  as  that   part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  which   lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except  that 
Mantua    was    left    to    Austria.      A    French    scheme 
for   an   Italian  confederation  came  to  nothing.     Tus- 
cany,   Modena,    Parma,    and    Eomagna    voted    their  umonot 
own  annexation  to  Piedmont.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  sut^r  " 
won  by  Garibaldi,  and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.     This 
new   Italian   kingdom   was,    by   the   addition   of    the 
Sicilies,  extended  over   lands  which   had   never  been 
VOL.   I.  S  . 


common- 
wealths. 
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CHAP,     part  of  the  elder  Italian  kingdom.     But  Venetia  was 

VIII. 

"--->: — :  Still  cut  off;  the  Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of 

Addition  of  ^  ^ 

the  Sicilies.  Rome,  the    so-called   Patrimony   and    the    Campagna. 

Cession  ef    Fraucc,  too,   anucxcd  the  lands,    strictly   Burgundian 

NizSkT  rather  than  Italian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza.  The  Italian 
kingdom  was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had 
not  yet  come  to  perfection.  Italy  had  ceased  to  be 
a  geographical  expression ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomalies. 

Reeove^  Thc  War  bctwecn  Prussia  and  Austria  ffave  Venetia 

of  Venetia,  ^ 

1866;  ^Q  Italy;  the  war  between  Germany  and  France  allowed 
of  Rome,  Italy  to  recover  Eome.  The  two  great  gaps  in  her 
frontier  were  thus  made  good ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
ttTe'oid  ^^  ^^®  annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  region, 
kingdom     lying   within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Italian  kingdom, 

not  yet  J       G  O  ' 

recovered,  g^jjj  rcmaius  outsidc  its  modern  revival.^  Trent, 
Aquileia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  Italian 
kingdom,  not  of  a  German  kingdom,  confederation,  or  em- 
pire, but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Otherwise 
the  Italian  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet  the  whole 
peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom,  the  com- 
Ban Marino  mouwcalth  of  San  Marino,  like  Ehodes  or  Byzantium 
free.  uudcr  the  early  Caesars,  still  keeps  its  ancient  freedom. 


§  5.    The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
Union  of  The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  with 

Burgundy 

with  Ger-    thosc  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  the  death  of  its  last 

many  and 

itniy,  1082.  separate  king  Eudolf  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 
Dying  out  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Its  memory,  as  a 
kingdom,     separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out.     The  greater  part 

'  Cp,  Historical  Essays^  third  series,  p.  206. 
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of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit  by     chap. 
a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  which  has    — '-^ 
escaped  that  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  its  original 
name  or  its  original  political  relations.    By  a  long  series 
of  annexations,  spreading  over  more  than  five  hundred  chiefly  an- 
years,  the  greater  part  ot  the  kingdom  has  gradually  France  f 
been  incorporated  with  France.     Of  what  remains,  a 
small  corner  forms  part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy,  part 
while  the  rest  still  keeps  its  independence  in  the  form 
of  the  commonwealths    which  make   up   the   western 
cantons  of  Switzerland.     These  cantons,  in  fact,  are  the  i)ai;t 

PIT*  T  1  •  Swiss. 

truest  modern  representatives  of  the  Burgundian  king-  Burgundy 
dom.     And  it  is  on  the  Confederation  of  which  they  sent^  by 
form  a  part,  interposed  as  it  is  between  France,  Italy,  land, 
the   new  German   Empire,   and   the  modern  Austrian 
monarchy,  as  a  central  state  with  a  guaranteed  neutrality, 
that  some  trace  of  the  old  function  of  Burgundy,  as  the 
middle  kingdom,  is  thrown.     This  function  it  shares  Neutrauty 
with  the  Lotharingian  lands  at  the  other  end  of  the  land  and 

y-,         .  .  o     ^  1  Belgium. 

Empire,  which  now  form  part  of  the  equally  neutral 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  lands  which,  oddly  enough,  them- 
selves became  Burgundian  in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lying  between  the  Alps, 
the  Saone  and  the  E-hone,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
might  be   thought  to  have  a  fair  natural   boundary,  bouu- 

And,  while  it  kept  any  shadow  of  separate  beihg,  its  the  king- 
dom, 
boundaries  did  not  greatly  change.     They  were  how- 
ever somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
kingdom,  being  sometimes  bounded  by  the  Rhone  and  Fiuctu*- 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  line  of  hills  to  the  west  of  frontier, 
it.     They  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating on  the  side  of  Germany.     At  this  end  the  king- 
dom took  in  some  German-speaking  districts ;  othferwise 

s  2 
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the  language  was  Eomance,  including  several  dialects 
of  the  tongue  of  Oc. 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  answering  to  the 
former  Regnum  Jurense,  formed  two  chief  states,  the 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy — the  modern  Franche- 
Comte — and  the  Lesser  Burgundy,  roughly  taking  in 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.  On  the 
Mediterranean  lay  the  great  county  of  Provence,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  counties  lying  between  it  and  the 
two  northern  principalities.  But  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  land  was  that,  next  to  Italy,  no  part  of 
Europe  contained  so  many  considerable  cities  lying  near 
together.  Many  of  these  at  different  times  strove  more 
or  less  successfully  after  a  republican  independence, 
and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our  own  day. 

But,  though  the  Burgundian  kingdom  might  be 
thought  to  have,  on  three  sides  at  least,  a  good  natural 
frontier,  it  had  but  little  real  unity.  The  northern 
part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with  the  Em- 
pire much  longer  than  the  southern.  The  County 
Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  dynasty 
to  another,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
times  that  it  was  held  as  a  separate  state  by  several 
of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.  It  was  held  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  female  descendants  carried  it  to 
Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it  became  united 
with  the  French  duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  dukes 
of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a  momentary  French 
occupation  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  it 
remained  with  them  and  their  Austrian  and  Spanish 
representatives.  Among  these  it  had  a  second  Imperial 
Count    in    the    person    of    Charles   the    Fifth.     But, 
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through  all  these  changes  of  dynasty,  it  remained  an     chap. 
acknowledo-ed  fief  of  the  Empire,  till  its  annexation  to   . — '---' 

'-'  ■•■  '  Auuexeu  to 

France  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.      The   capital  of  ^7^"*' 
this  county,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Dole.      The  Dole  the 

*'  '  '  capital  of 

ecclesiastical    metropolis    of    Besanqon,    though    sur-  Beg^'^n^^ 
rounded   by  the    county,  remained  a  free  city  of  the  ^ai  ci™.'^ 
Empire  from  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  ^^^'-^^^^"^ 
of  Ferdinand  the  Tliird.      It  was  then  merged  in  the 
county,  and  along  with  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  United  to 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 
in  this  quarter,    the  county  of  Montheliard   or  Mum-  Mont- 
pelgard^  first  as  a  separate    state,  then  in  union  with 
the  duchy  of  Wurttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Ee volution,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

While  the  Burgundian  Palatinate  thus  kept  its  being  The  Lesser 

Burgundy. 

as  an  unit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesser  Burgundy 
to  the  south-west  of  it  had  a  different  history.     The 
geography  here  gets  somewhat  confused  through  the  fact 
that  this  Lesser  Burgundy,  which  in  the  twelfth  century 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Ziihrbujen  in 
Swabia  as  Rectors,  took  in  some  districts  which  were 
not  parts  of   the  Burgundian  kingdom.      The  eastern 
part    of   the    kingdom    itself  was    of  German  speech,  The  east- 
and  its  frontier  towards  the  German  duchy  of  Aleinan-  German, 
nia  or  Swabia  was  somewhat  fluctuating.     The  Lesser 
Burgundy,  as  an  administrative  division,  stretched  much  cities  of 
further  to  the  east  than  the  old  kingdom.     Thus  Busel,  Burgundy, 
as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Zuhringen  at 
Bern  and  Freiburg,  stood  on  strictly  Burgundian  ground, 
while  the  city  of  Luzern  and  the  land  of  Unterwalden 
come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy,  without 
forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.     These  lands 
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long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Empire,  though 
the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long  remain  as  a  separate 
unit.  When  the  House  of  Zahringen  came  to  an  end, 
the  country  began  to  split  up  into  small  principalities 
and  free  cities  which  gradually  grew  into  inde- 
pendent commonwealths.  The  counts  of  Savoy,  of 
whom  more  presently,  acquired  a  large  territory  on 
])oth  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Other  considerable 
princes  were  the  bishops  of  Basely  Laiisanne^  Geneva, 
and  Sitten,  the  counts  of  Geneva,  Kyburg,  Gruyeres, 
and  Neufchdtel.  Basel,  Solothum,  and  Beim,  were  Im- 
perial cities.  The  complicated  relations  between  the 
Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva  hindered  that  city  from 
haviu"  a  strict  right  to  that  title.  In  Unterwalden  and 
in  Wallis,  notwithstanding  the  possessions  and  claims  of 
various  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  the  most  marked 
feature  was  the  retention  of  the  old  rural  independence. 
Of  the  cities  in  this  region,  Luzern,  Bern,  Freiburg, 
Solothurn,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  the  groundwork  of 
the  modern  Swiss  Confederation.  The  Savoyard  lands 
north  of  the  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and  Frei- 
burg in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  conquest  which  also- 
secured  the  independence  of  Geneva.  All  these  lands, 
after  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  allies  or 
subjects  of  some  or  other  of  the  confederate  cantons, 
have  in  modem  times  become  independent  cantons 
themselves.  This  process  of  annexation  and  liberation 
will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

To  the  south  of  this  group  of  states,  and  partly 
intermingled  with  them,  lay  another  group,  lying  partly 
within  the  northern  and   partly  within    the    southern 
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Burgundian  kingdom,  which  gradually  grew  into  a  great     chap. 

power.    These  were  the  states  which  were  united  step  by  ^- — r-^— 

step  under  the  Counts  of  Maurienne,  afterwards  Counts  ^^^^^  ^^ 

of  Savoy.     When  their  dominions  were  at  their  greatest  ^'^''°^' 

extent,  they  held  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  Burgun- 
dian p09- 

Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly  so    called,  the  districts  seasionsof 

•J  'I  '  its  counts, 

of  Aosta,  Tarantaise,  the  Genevois,  Chablais,  and  Faic- 
cigny,  together  with  Vaud  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake. 
Thus  grew  up  the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  its  purely  Italian  aspect,  but  which 
must  receive  fuller  separate  treatment  in  a  section 
of  its  own. 

The  remainder    of  the    Burgundian  Kingdom  con-  states  be- 
sisted  of  a  number  of  small  states  stretching  from  the  Palatinate 

and  the 

southern  boundary  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the  Medi- 

•^  °  ^        ^  terranean. 

Mediterranean.     North  of  the  Khone  lay  the  districts 

of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  which  passed  at  various  times  to  gresse  and 

the  House  of  Savoy.     Southwards  on  the  Rhone  lay  a  become 

J  •'  Savoyard. 

number  of  small  states,  among  which  the  most  important  fi3^!^'344 
in  history  are  the  archbishopric,  the  county,  and  the  f2T2-i402. 
free  city  of  Lyons,  the  county  or  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  ^|on»' 
and  the  city  of  Vienne,  the  county  or  principality  of  ^c"**^*' 
Orange,  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  county  of  Venaissin, 
the  free  city  of  Aj'les,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  free 
city  of  Massalia  or  Marseilles,  the  county  of  Nizza  or 
Nice,  and  the  great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence.  Provence, 
In  this  last  power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  espe- 
cially to  the  republican  independence  of  the  free  cities. 
After  being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  changes  ot 
as  by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  The 

Angevins, 

conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  second  12*6. 
freedom  of  Massalia.     The  possession  of  the  greatest 
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member  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  a  French  ruler, 
though  it  made  no  immediate  change  in  the  formal  state 
of  things,  gave  fresh  strength  to  every  tendency  which 
tended  to  withdraw  the  Burgundian  lands  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  to  bring  them,  first  into 
connexion  with  France,  and  then  into  actual  incorpora- 
tion with  the  French  kingdom. 

Step  by  step,  though  by  a  process  which  was  spread 
over  many  centuries,  all  the  principalities  and  common- 
wealths of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  save  the  lands 
which  have  become  Swiss  and  the  single  valley  which 
has  become  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands  of  France. 
The  tendency  shows  itself  early.  Avignon  was  seized 
for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars  ;  but  the 
permanent  process  of  French  annexation  began  when 
Philip  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  disputes  between 
the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons  to  join  that 
Imperial  city  to  his  dominions.  The  head  of  all  the 
Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Piimate  of  all  the  Gauls,  thus 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  monarchy  of  Paris, 
the  first-fruits  of  French  aggrandizement  at  the  cost  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  Later  in  the  same  century,  the 
Dauphiny  of  Vienne  was  acquired  by  a  bargain  with  its 
last  independent  prince.  This  land  also  passed,  through 
the  intermediate  stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did  not 
carry  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vienne,  which  escaped 
for  more  than  a  century.  Between  the  acquisition 
of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  the  city,  the 
county  of  Valence  was  annexed  to  the  Dauphiny.  Later 
in  the  same  century  followed  the  great  annexation  of 
Provence  itself.     The  rule  of  French  princes  in  that 
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€Ounty  for  two  centuries  had  doubtless  paved  the  way     chap. 
for  this  annexation.     And  the  acquisition  of  Provence   — ' — 
carried  with  it  the  acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles,  which  the  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived 
of  their   freedom.      But  Provence,  though  practically 
incorporated  with  the  French  kingdom,  kept,  down  to 
the   French   Eevolution,  somewhat   more    of  separate 
being  than   the   other   lands  which  were  annexed  by 
France.     At  least  within  the  county  itself,  the  King  of 
France  still  used  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence.    By  the 
annexation  of  this  county  the  whole  of  the  land  between 
the  Ehone  and  the  sea  had   been  swallowed  up,  save 
one  state  at  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  group  of  small  states  which  were  now  quite 
hemmed  in  by  French    territory.     The   first   was   the 
county  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  which  had  passed  away  from  Nizza 
Provence  to   Savoy  before  the  French  annexation    of  savoy, 
Provence.    But  by  this  time  Savoy  had  become  an  Italian 
power,  and   Nizza  was  from  henceforth  looked  on  as 
Italian  rather  than  Burgundian.    Between  Provence  and 
the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of  "Avignon,  the  county  of 
Vetiaissin,  and  the  principality  of  Orange.   Avignon  and 
Venaissin  became  papal  possessions  by  purchase  from  Avignon 
the  sovereign  of  Provence,  Queen  Joan  of  Naples ;  and,  venaissin 
though  they  Were  at  last  quite  surrounded  by  French  i''ipai, 
territory,  they  remained  papal  possessions  till  they  were  -^"il^^ 
annexed  in  the  course  of  the  great  Eevolution.     These  ^''^^^ 
outlying  possessions  of  the  Popes  perhaps  did  somewhat 
towards  preserving  the  independence  of  a  more  iiiter- 
■estiiig   fragment  of  the    ancient   kingdom.      This  was 
the  Principality  of  Orange,  which  the  neighbourhood  Orange, 
•of  the  Pope  hindered  from  being  altogether  surrounded 
by  French  territory.     This  little  state,  whose  naiue  has 
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become  so  much  more  famous  than  itself,  passed 
through  several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
regularly  seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war. 
But  it  was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at 
every  peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  happen  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  acquisition  of  Orange, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin,  completed  the  process  of 
French  aggrandizement  in  the  lands  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Var.  The  stages  of  the  same  process 
as  applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  will  be  best  told  in 
another  section. 


Modem 
states 
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three  king- 
doms. 
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racter as 
middle 
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Switzer- 
land. 
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We  have  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of 
the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  themselves.  We  have  now 
to  trace  in  the  like  sort  the  origin  and  growth  of 
certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have 
grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.  Certain 
parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms have  split  off  from  these  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  political  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.  Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.  Most  of  them  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  interposed 
between  France  and  one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 
kingdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
land,  which  arose  by  certain  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves  that 
their  common  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually  died 
out.  The  Confederation  grew  into  its  present  form  by 
the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of  certain  Italian 
and  Burgundian  districts.  Secondly,  there  are,  or 
rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  various  Italian  and  Burgun- 
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dian  districts.     Tliis  however,  as  a  middle  power,  has     chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian  possessions   — • — 
have  been  joined  to  France,  while  its  Italian  possessions 
have  grown  into  a  new  Itaty.      Thirdly,  there  were  the 
dominions  of  the  Dukes  oi  Burgundy,  forming  a  middle  JJ^Igg^^f 
power  between  France   and  Germany,  and  made  up  r"'^^^'* 
by  the  union  of  French  and  Imperial  fiefs.      These  are  the  kuig-^ 
represented  on  the  modern  map  by  the  kingdoms  of  JhrLoi 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  the  greater  part  of  both 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Burgundian  dukes.     Of  these 
kingdoms  much  the  greater  part  had  split  off  from  the 
old  kingdom  of  Germany.      Certain    parts  were  once 
French  fiefs,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  Eecog- 

nized  neii- 

three  out  of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  trai»ty  of 

^  Belgium, 

importance  in  that  character,  has  been  acknowledged  j'^'^Md 
even  by  modern  diplomacy  in  the  neutrality  which  is  J^^o/ 
still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and  which  ^*^°^- 
was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  Savoy. 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.  But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.  This  is  the  TheAus- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minions, 
the  Danube,  has,  by  the  gradual  union  of  various  lands, 
Geniian  and  non-German,  grown  into  something  distinct 
from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the  Austinan 
^Empire'  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  This  power  differs  from  the  other 
states  of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking,  not  only  in 
its  vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its  position.*    It  is  Position 
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CHAP,  a  marcliland,  a  middle  kinofdom,  but  in  a  different 
Y^^^  sense  from  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  Belgium. 
tiiaudo-      ^i  these  were    marchlands    between  Christian  states, 

mimon  aa  a  ' 

marchiand.  hetweeu  states  all  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
S)TwiSi  Carolingian  Empire.  All  lie  on  the  western  side 
ma^h-*^*"'  of  the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms.  Austria,  on 
lands.  ^YiQ  other  hand,  as  its  name  implies,  arose  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom,  as  a  mark  against 
Turanian  and  heathen  invaders.  The  first  mission  of 
Austria  as   Austria  was  to  guard   Germany  against   the   Magyar. 

the  march  i       -» r  i      •         i    • 

against  the  Wuen  the  Maoyar  was  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 

Magyar.  ^"^^  ^  ^ 

Europe  and  Christendom — when,  after  a  while,  his  realm 

was  united  under  a  single  sovereign  with  Austria — the 

same  duty  was  continued  in  another  form.     The  power 

Austria       formed  by  the  union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of 

gary  the      the  chief  amoiig  those  which  had  to  guard  Christendom 

Christen-     a<2fainst  the  Turk.     Its  historv  therefore  forms  one  of 

dom 

ttgainstthe  the  connectiiio^    links   between    Eastern    and   Western 

Turk.  •  ®. 

Europe.  In  this  chapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  on 
its  Western  side,  with  regard  to  its  relations  towards 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Eastern  aspect  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

These  states  then,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Austrian  power, 
form  a  proper  addition  to  the  sections  given  to  the  tliree 
Imperial  kingdoms.  I  will  now  go  on  to  deal  with 
them  in  order. 

§  6.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  on-  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 

^deration    being  lu  its  origin  purely  Gennan.     This  statement  is 
German,     practically  correct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were  Ger- 
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man  in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style  of  their     chap. 
union  was  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany.    But  in  strict  ~ — ^-^— 
geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  section,  a  small  Burgundian  element  in  the  Confede- 
ration, if  not  from  the  beginning,  at  least  from  its  ag- 
grandizement in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
This  is  to  say,  part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  which 
formed  the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within  thougii 
the  Lesser  Burgundy  of  the  Dukes  of  ZUhringen.    But,  by  geogiapin- 

...  .  .  cally  Bur- 

the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confederation  begins,  gundian. 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well  forgotten, 
and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  which  it  took 
in  at  its  extreme  north-east  corner  may  be  looked  on 
as  practically  German  ground.  A  more  practical  divi- 
sion than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  is  the  Aiitheoia 

^  Cantons 

boundary   of  the  Teutonic    and  Eomance  speech ;    in  <^erm'in  ii> 

•'  X^  '  speech. 

this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Confederation,  ex-  Ro^an*ce 
cept  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.     The  Eomance  can-  ^*"*°"^' 
tons  are  those  which  were  formed  in  modern  times  out  of 
the  allied  and  subject  states.     It  is  specially  needful  to 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last  years  of  the  thir-  Many 

*'  popular 

teenth  centuiy,  not  even  the  germ  of  modern  Switzer-  ®"^'*- 
land  had  appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  secondly, 
that  the  Confederation  did  not  formally  become  an 
independent  power  till  the  seventeenth  centuiy ;  lastly, 
that,  though  the  Swiss  name  had  been  in  common  use 
for  ages,  it  did  not  become  the  formal  style  of  the 
Confederation  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  study  of  historical  geography  is  more  neces- 
sar}^  than  to  root  out  the  notion  that  there  has  always 
been,  a  country  of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been 
a  country  of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it.  is  no 
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less  needful  to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of 
the  original  cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii 
of  Caesar.  The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are,  that 
the  Swiss  Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German 
Leagues,  which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more 
closely  united  than  other  German  Leagues — that  it 
gradually  split  off  from  the  German  Kinofdom — that, 
in  the  course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  mem- 
bers obtained  a  large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian 
allies  and  subjects — lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects 
have  in  modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal 
body  with  the  original  German  Confederates. 

The  three  Swabian  lands  which  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  Old  League,  the  lands  of  Uriy  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwalden,  lay  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three 
Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  which  were  to 
become  members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later  form. 
The  first  known  document  of  confederation  between  the 
Three  Lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  that  document  is  likely  to  have  been 
rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual  beginning  of 
their  union.  They  had  for  neighbours  several  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  lords,  some  other  Imperial 
lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than  all,  the  Counts 
of  the  house  of  Kyburg  and  Habsburg,  who  had 
lately  grown  into  the  more  dangerous  character  of 
Dukes  of  Austria.  The  Confederation  grew  for  a  while 
by  the  admission  of  neighbouring  lands  and  cities 
as  members  of  a  free  German  Confederation,  owning 
no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First  of  all,  the  city 
of  Luzem  joined  the  League.  Then  came  the  Impe- 
rial city  of  Zurich^  which  had  already  begun  to  form 
a  little  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands.     Then  came 
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the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zuq  with  its  small     chap. 

VIII. 

territory.      And  lastly  came  the  great   city    of   Bern,  ^— • — 
which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over  a  consider-  S"^'^^^^^: 

•^  Bern,  13a3. 

able  body  of  detached  and  outlying  allies  and  subjects. 
These  confederate  lands  and  towns  formed  the  Eight 
Ancient  Cantons.     Their  close  alliance  with  each  other 
helped  the  growth  of  each  canton  separately,  as  well  as  The  Eight 
that  of  the  League  as  a  whole.     Those  cantons  whose  cantons 
geographical   position   allowed   them   to  do   so,   were 
thus  able  to  extend  their  power,  in  the  form  of  various  Their 
shades   of  dominion   and   alliance,   over   the    smaller  ^^^ 
lands  and  towns  in  their  neighbourhood.     These  lesser 
changes  and  annexations  cannot  all  be  recorded,  here; 
but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
cess was  constantly  going  on.     Zurich,  and  yet  more  Dominion 
Bern,   each   formed,   after   the   manner  of  an  ancient  andsi^m. 
Greek  city,  what  in  ancient  Greece  would  have  passed 
for  an  empire.     In  the  fifteenth  century,   large   con- 
quests were  made   at   the   expense   of  the   House   of  conquests 
Austria,  of  which   the   earlier    ones    were    made   by  Austria, 
direct  Imperial  sanction.     The  Confederation,  or  some 
or  other  of  its  members,  had  now  extended  its  terri- 
tory to  the  Rhine   and  the  Lake  of  Constanz.      The 
lands   thus   won,   Aargau,   Thurgau,    and   some    other  A.vrgau, 
districts,  were  held  as  subject  territories  in  the  hands  xc.""**"' 
of  some  or  other  of  the  Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  No  new 
the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  formJd  for 
years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons.  Before 
the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the  general 
state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European  position 
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had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely 
German  power.  The  first  extension  beyond  the  original 
German  lands  and  those  Burgundian  lands  which  were 
practically  German  began  in  the  direction  of  Italy.  Uri 
had,  by  the  annexation  of  Urseren,  become  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  canton  acquired  some  rights  in 
the  Val  Leva7itina  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  This 
was  the  begiiming  of  the  extension  of  the  Confederation 
on  Italian  ground.  But  far  more  important  than  this  was 
the  advance  of  the  Confederates  in  the  Burgundian 
lands  to  the  west.  The  war  with  Charles  of  Burgundy 
enabled  Bern  to  win  several  detached  possessions  in  the 
Savoyard  lands  north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Ehone.  And,  while  Bern  ad- 
vanced, some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained 
by  her  allies  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Confede- 
ration, by  the  city  of  Freiburg  and  the  League  of  Wallis. 
This  last  confederation  had  grown  up  on  the  uppei' 
course  of  the  Ehone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 
gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.  Soon  after  this 
came  the  next  admission  of  two  new  cantons,  those  of  the 
cities  of  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  each  of  them  bringing 
with  it  its  small  following  of  allied  and  subject  territory. 
Twenty  years  later,  Basel  and  Schaffhausen,  the  latter 
being  the  only  canton  north  of  the  Ehine,  were  admitted 
with  their  following  of  the  like  kind.  Twelve  years  later, 
Appenzell,  a  little  land  which  had  set  itself  free  from 
the  rule  of  the  abbots  of  Saint  Gallen,  after  having 
long  been  in  alliance  with  the  Confederates,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  canton.  Thus  was  made  up 
the  full  number  of  Thirteen  Cantons,  which  remained 
unchanged  down  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Ee volution. 
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But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally     chap. 

•^  VIII. 

settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a  — >— ^ 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  territory, 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  county 
of  Tyrol,    the   League   of   Graubiinden    or    the    Grey  Grau- 
Leayaes  had  gradually  arisen.     A  number  of  commu- 
nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring 
lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leagues, 
the  Grey  League  proper,  the  Gotteshaitsbimd,  and  the 
League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions,  which  three  were    again  Their  aUi- 
united  by  a  further  federal   tie.     At   the  end   of  the  theCon- 

_  federates. 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederates.     Then  began  a  great  1495-1567. 
accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 
both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  allies.     The  Italian 

r^/»i  •        t  •  1         1  •  ••        dominion 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory   within  oftheCon. 

federation, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and  i^i^ ; 
Lugano,  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 

of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  allies  of  the  Grey  of  the  Grey 

Leagues  also  won  some  Italian  territory,  the  Valtellina  1518. 
and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.     Next  came 

the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Savoyard  lands,  of  Early 

all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  good  deal  to  the  south,  by  conqueats 

the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and   Wallis.     Bern    and  Freibuii, 

.    .  ^  andWaUis, 

Freiburg  divided   Vaud   in   very  unequal  proportions,  if^e. 
Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chablais  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne  Lausanne. 
on  the  north.     Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern  and  Freiburg,  Geneva 
with  her  little  territory  of  detached  scraps,  was  now  with  Bern 
surrounded   by   the   dominion   of  her   most   powerful  Freiburg. 
allies  at  Bern.     But  by  a  later  treaty  Bern  and  '^aUis 

VOL.    I.  T 
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CHAP,  gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  they  had  won  south  of  the 
'-.■'"  Lake,  with  the   territory  of  Gex   to   the   west  of  it. 

Territory  '  ''  ^  ^ 

^Mtored  to  (3|^eneva  thus  again  had  Savoy  for  a  neighbour,  a  neigh- 

^^^'^'         bour  at  whose  expense  she  even  made  some  conquests 

— Gex  among  them — conquests  which  the  French  ally 

of  the  free  city  would  not  allow  her  to  keep.     Later 

changes  gave   her    a   neighbour   yet   more   dangerous 

than  Savoy  in  the  shape  of  France  itself.     Before  these 

Gruybres     chaugcs,  Bern  and  Freiburg  divided  the  county  of  Gruy- 

tweenBem  ^rcs  betwccu  them,  the  last  important  instance  of  that 

and  Frei- 
burg, 1554.   kind  of  process. 

The  Allies.  ^  ^  a         •  i     • 

The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 
Thirteen  Cantons  and  their  allied  states.     Of  these  the 
Saint         Ahhot  of  Saint  Gallen.  the    town  of  Saint  Gallen^  and 
Bienne.      ^^q  towu  of  Biel  OT  Bienne,  were  so  closely  allied  witli 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in   their   Diets. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  alliance  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part    of  the    same   political   system.     Such    were    the 
Leagues   of  Wallis    and   Graubiinden,  the    Bishop   of 
Bitchof-      Basel,  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 

haael.  ,  . 

Miihi-        for  a  while  that  of  Rottweil.     Bern  too,  and  sometimes 

hausen  and 

Rottweil.  other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
Neufchatei  with  the  priuces  of  NeufchdteU  which,  after  passing 
Prussia,      tliroufjli  scvcral  dynasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 

1707.  °  .  ^  c 

constanz.    Kiiigs  of  Prussia.     Constam,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton,  but 
for  a  while  it  was  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  cantons. 
Passes  to     But  this  conucxiou  was  severed  when  Constanz,  instead 
1648.   '      of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a  possession  of  Aus- 
tria.    The  power  thus    formed,  a  power   in   which    a 
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body  of  German  Confederates   was   surrounded   by  a     chap. 
.  .  .  viii. 

body  of  allies  and"  subjects,  German,  Italian,  and  Bur-   — ■ — ' 

gundian,  all  of  them  originally  members  of  the  Empire,  ^nie  con- 

was  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  formally  released  from  reietwed"" 

all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its  chief.     Their  prac-  allegiance 

•       1  •  -ITT  1  !•/»  1*^  ''''^  Em- 

tical  separation  may  be  dated  much  earlier,  from  the  pire,  lesa. 

^  ''  Date  of  the 

time    when   the   Confederates    refused   to   acceiit    the  practical 

separation, 

legislation  of  Maximilian.  i^^s. 

The  growth   of  the   League   into    an   independent  Geographi- 

-  .  cal  position 

power   was    doubtless   greatly   promoted   by   its   geo-  of  the 
gTaphical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural  citadel  of 
Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  grew  up 
was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 
several  points.     On  the  north  the  Ehine  would  seem  ns 
to   be  a  natural  boundary,  but   SchafThausen  beyond  fronTkr?"' 
the   Ehine   formed   part   of  the    Confederation,  while 
Constanz  and  other  points  within  it  did  not.     To  the 
south  the  possession  of  territory  on   the   Italian   side 
of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which   is 
brought  out  more    strongly  by  a   singularly  irregular 
and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confedera-  The  confe- 
tion  as  the  middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of  junction  aTiaare** 
of   the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in  a  manner 
fitting  that  it  should  spread  itself  into  all  three. 

The  form  which  the  Confederation  thus  took  in  the  wur^of 
sixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  iJvoiu- 

.  .        .  tiou. 

the  French  Revolution.     The  beginning  of  change  was 
when  the  Italian  districts  subject  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Dismem- 
were  transferred   to  the   newly   formed    Cisalpine  lie-  the  Grey 
jmblic.     In  the  next  year  the   whole   existing   system  i"'J7- 
was  destroyed.     The  Federal   system   was   abolished ;  Abolition 
instead  of  the    Old  League  of  High   Germany,  there  Federal 

Bystein, 

I  2  l*''**- 
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CHAP,  arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Helvetic 
Republic,  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  more 
ReiubHc  than  department.  Yet  even  by  such  a  revolution  as 
Preedomof  tliis  somc  goocl  was  doue.     The  subject  districts  were 

the  subject 

districts,     freed  from  the    yoke  of  their  masters,  whether  those 

masters  were  the  whole  Confederation  or  one  or  more 

Freedom  of  of  its  scveral  cautous.     Thus,  above  all,  the  Eomance 

Vaud. 

land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to  its  German 

masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  allied  districts,  as  the 

Annexa-      bisliopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva,  were  annexed 

oiBischof-  to   France.     But   the    Leagues   of  Wallis   and   Grau- 

basel  and  ,  i        •  i       i        xx   i         •       x-»  i  i* 

Geneva  to    biindeii  werc  mcorporated  with  the  Helvetic  Kepubuc. 

France. 

In  1803  the  Federal  system   was  restored  by  Buona- 
Act  of        parte's  Act  of  Mediation,  which  formed  a  Federal  re- 

Media-  ^  /  ,  .    .       , 

tion.  public  of  nineteen  cantons.     These  were   the  orimnal 

1806.  ... 

The  thirteen,   with   the    addition   of  Aargau,    Graubiinden 

cantonT     — tliis   last   shorii    of    its   dependent    Italian   lands — 

St.    GaUen,  Ticino,   Thurgau,  and    Vaud,   which   were 

formed  out  of  the   formerly  allied  and  subject  lands. 

Wallis  ill-     Wallis   was   separated    from   the    Confederation,   and 

corporated  .  t      •  it 

'"tft  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and  after- 

France.  *^  ,     ,  . 

Neuf-         wards  a   French  department.     Neufchdtel  was,  in  the 

course  of  Buonaparte's   wars   with   Prussia,  detached 

180G.         from   that   power,  to   form   a   principality   under   his 

The  Swiss    General  Berthier.     At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  Swiss 

Confedera-     yr>,,  .  itti  ••  p 

tion  of        c  onfederation  was  established,  consisting  oi  twenty-two 

cantons.      cautoiis,  tlic  uumbcr  beiiiff  made  up  by  the  addition 

I8ir>.  \  _  '='  . 

of  Neufchdtel,  Wallis,  and  Geneva.  The  bisliopric  of 
Biachof-  Bascl  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and  added 
to  Beni.  to  the  caiitou  of  Bern,  a  canton  differing  in  language 
and  religion,  and  cut  off  by  a  mountain  range.  The 
great  constitutional  changes  which  have  been  made 
since  that  time  have  not  affected  geography,  unless  we 
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count   the  division    of  tlie  city    and  district  of  Basel,     c^ap, 

Baselstadt  and  Baselland,  into  distinct  half- cantons.    The  ^      ■ — ^ 

separation  of  Neufch§,tel  from  the  Prussian  dominions,  Neufchatei 

and  the  later  surrender  of  all  rights  over  it   by  the  from 

Prussian  king,  was  not  strictly  a  geographical  change ;  i848-i857. 
it  was  rather  a  change  from  a  quasi  monarchic  to  a 
purely  republican  government  in  that  particular  canton. 

§  7.    The  State  of  Savoy. 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  Savoy,  the  border  state  Position 
of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  has  necessarily  been  spoken  of  of  savoy. 
more  than  once  in  earlier  sections ;  but  it  seems  needful 
to  give  a  short  connected  account  of  its  progress,  and  to 
mark  the  way  in  which  a  power  originally  Burgundian 
gradually  lost  on  the   side  of  Burgundy  and  grew  on 
the  side   of  Italy,  till  it  has  in  the  end  itself  grown 
into  a  new  Italy.     The  lands  which  have  at  different  Geograpiu- 
times  passed   under   the   rule  of  the  house  of  Savoy  of  the 

.  t         c  '  1    Savoyard 

lie  continuously,  though  with  an  irregular  frontier,  and  lands. 

though  divided  by  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps.    They 

fall  however  into  three  main   geographical  divisions,  Their  tiu-ee 

.   .  1.    .    .  divisions. 

which   at   one   time   became   also    political   divisions, 
being    held    by   different  branches    of   the  Savoyard 
house.     There  are  the  Italian  possessions  of  that  house,  Italian, 
which  have  grown  into  the  modern  Italian  kingdom. 
There  are  the  more  strictly  Savoyard  lands  south  of  Burgun- 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  other  lands  south  of  the  of  the  lake. 
Rhone  after  it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have 
i)assed  away  under  the  power  of  France.     And  there  Burgun- 

^  dian  nortli 

are  the  lands  north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Rhone,  part  ot  Uie  lake, 
•of  which  have  also  become  French,  while  others  have 
become  part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     Both  these 
last  lay  witliin  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  stretched 
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CHAP,  into  both  its  divisions.  In  no  part  of  our  stor}-  is  it 
"-  •  more  necessary  to  avoid  language  which  forestalls  the 
Popular      arrangements  of  later  times.     A  wholly  false  impression 

confusions.    ....  _.  .  i      •  t 

IS  given  by  the  use  oi  language  such  as  commonly  is  used. 
We  often  hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding  lands  '  in 
France  '  and  '  in  Switzerland.'  They  held  lands  which 
by  virtue  of  later  changes  have  severally  become  French 
and  Swiss  ;  but  those  lands  became  French  and  Swiss 
only  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
speak  of  them  from  the  beginning  as  holding  lands  in 
Italy  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  Savoyard  states  were 
a  large  and  fluctuating  assemblage  of  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps,  lying  partly  within  the  Italian  and 
partly  within  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  These  last 
liave  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
Tiie  Savoy-         The  cradlc  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 

ard  state  ^  .  . 

wiginaiiy  guudiau  lauds  immediately  bordeiing  upon  Italy  and 
<^'*"-  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  It  was  to  their 
geographical  position,  as  holding  several  great  mountain 
passes,  that  the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first  hu- 
portance,  succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to  the 
Burgundian  kings  themselves.^  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure  ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  fonned  itself  till  after 
the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire.  But  it  seems 
plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Posses-       Counts   of  Maurienne,  which   was   their  earliest  title, 

fions  of  the  i  -,        >    ■% 

Counts  of    held   rights   of  sovereimty    m   the    Burgundian    dis- 

Maurienno.        .  .  , 

tricts  of  Mauiienne,  Savoy  strictly  so   called,  Taran- 
Aosta;        taise,  and   Aosta.     This   last   valle}^  and  city,    though 

its  special  *  ^  o 


position. 


^  Compare  the  mention  of  Rudolf  in  the  lettei*  of  Cnut,  on  his 
Roman  Pilgrimage,  in  Floi-ence  of  "Worcester,  1031.  He  is  there 
'  Rodulphus  rex,  qui  maxime  ipsjirum  clausurarum  dominntur.' 
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on  the  Italian   side   of  the  Alps,  had   hitherto  been     ca^. 
rather  Burgundian   than  Italian.^     Its    allegiance  had         ■    ^ 
fluctuated  several  times  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but, 
from  the  time  that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question 
became   of  no  practical   importance.      And,   without 
entering  into  minute  questions  of  tenure,  it   may  be 
said  that  the  early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland 
mouth  of  the  Ehone.    The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes 
in  this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.     Thus  Geographi- 
cal oharaC' 

their  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  sur-  ter  of  the 
roundinff  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Fauciqny.     A  state  ^ian  tem- 

<-'  c'    t7  tones. 

of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on  a  greater 
scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make  further 
advances.     But  for  some  centuries  those  advances  were  Their  early 

Italian  pos- 

made  much  more  largely  in  Burgundy  than  in  Italy,  sesaions. 
The  original  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  bordered 
on  their  Burgundian  counties  of  Maurienne  and  Aosta, 
taking  in  Susa  and  Twin.     This  small  marchland  gave 
its  princes  the  sounding  title  of  Marquesses  in  Italy.  Mar- 
The  endless  shiftings  of  territory  in  this  quarter  could  itaiy. 

'  That  Aosta  was  strictly  Burgundian  appears  from  the  *  Divi- 
sio  Imperii,  806 '  (Pei-tz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  between  Charles  and  Lewis  ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  access  to 
Italy,  '  Karolus  per  valleni  Augustanam  quse  ad  regnum  ejus  pertinet.' 
The  Divisio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  373,  Scrip- 
tores,  i.  434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  *  Regnum  Italia?  pai-temque 
Burgundies,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam,'  and  certain  other  districts. 
So  Einhard  (Vita  Kai'oli,  1 5)  excludes  Aosta  from  Italy.  '  Italia 
tota,  quae  ab  Augusta  Pnetoi-ia  usque  in  Calabi'iam  inferiorem,  in 
qua  Giwcorum  et  Beneventanorum  constat  esse  confinia,  porrigitur.' 
As  Calabria  was  not  pai-t  of  Italy  in  this  sense,  so  neither  was 
Aosta.  So,  in  Eadmer's  history,  Anselm,  a  native  of  Aosta,  is  more 
tlian  once  spoken  of  as  a  stranger  in  Italy. 
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Their  posi- 
tion in  the 
twelfth  and 
thirteenth 
centuries. 


Other 
princes  at 
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be  dealt  with  only  at  extreme  length,  and  they  are 
matters  of  purely  local  concern.  In  truth,  they  are 
not  always  fluctuations  of  territory  in  any  strict  sense 
at  all,  but  rather  fluctuations  of  rights  between  the 
feudal  princes,  the  cities,  and  their  bishops.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  princes  of  Savoy 
were  still  hemmed  in  in  their  own  corner  of  Italy  by 
princes  of  equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat,  at 
Saluzzo^  at  Ivrea,  and  at  Biandrate.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  position  as  princes  at  once 
Burgundian  and  Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The 
Dauphins  of  the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence 
both  held  at  different  times  territories  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  Italian  dominions  of  the  family 
remained  for  a  long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Bur- 
gundian possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be 
traced  out  first. 

The  main  object  of  Savoyard  policy  in  this  region 
was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of  Faucigny 
and  the  Genevois.  But  the  final  incorporation  of  those 
lands  did  not  take  place  till  they  were  still  more  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions  through 
the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to  the  north  of  the 
Lake.  This  began  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
a  royal  grant  of  Moudon  to  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy. 
Romont  was  next  won,  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
Savoyard  power  north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through 
the  conquests  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the 
Little  Charlemagne  and  who  plays  a  part  in  EngUsh  as 
well  as  in  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew 
into  a  large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  oi' 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as 
far  north  as  Murten  or  Morat.     But  it  was  a  straggling. 
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and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  continuity     chap. 
of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  possessions  of  the   — ■ — 
Bishops  of  Lausanne  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral lords.     This  extension  of  dominion  brought  Peter 
into  close  connexion  with  the  lands  and  cities  which 
were  afterwards  to  form  the  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many.    Bern  especiallj^  the  power  to  which  his  con-  His  reia- 
quests  were  afterwards  to  be  transferred,  looked  to  him  Bem. 
as  a  protector.     This  new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake 
was,  after   Peter's    reign,  held  for  a  short   time  by  a 
separate  branch  of  the  Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of  Baious  of 
Valid  \    but  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  union  of 

I'l  •  TT  •  /•TIT  Vaud  with 

their  barony  came  into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  the  eWer 

branch. 

l)ranch  of  the  house.     The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  i^^^- 
Genevois  were  now  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoy- 
ard territory.     Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  Faucignv 
the  Viennois,  who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoy-  DaupWns 

,  *       of  the 

ard  counts,  down  to  the  time  of  the  practical  transfer  of  viennois. 
their  dauphiny  to  France.     Soon  after  that  annexation, 
Savoy  obtained   Faucigny,  with    Gex  and  some  other  savoy 

T        •  1  11        -m  •  1  /»  11    acquires 

districts  beyond  the  Rhone,  in  exchan<?e  for  some  small  Faucigny 

,  ^  andGex. 

bavoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.     The  long  i'''"''- 
struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva,  was 
ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  altogether  sur-  The 
rounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  which  before  i4oi. 
long   altogether    changed   the    relations    between   the 
Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.     Hitherto,  in  the  endless 
struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  bishops,  and  changed 
citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  of  the  im-  Htyof 
mediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on  by  the  citizens 
as  friends  and  protectors.     Now  that  they  had  become 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  city,  they  themselves  began 
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CHAP,     before  loni?  to  be  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     Tlie 

VIII.  ...  . 

T — 7 — '  acquisition  of  the  Genevois  took  place  in  tlie  reimi  of 

Amadeas  t-  r  o 

countf^"''  ^^^  famous  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of 
Duke  1417;  Savoy,  who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of  King  Sieg- 
Aiitipope     j^^^j^(j^  ^jj^  ^jjQ   ^ag    afterwards  the   Antipope   Felix. 

Greatest '  In  his  rcigu  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling 
the  domi-  ou  botli  sidcs  of  the  Alps,  reached  their  greatest  ex- 
savoy  in      teut.     But  tlic  Savovai'd  power  was  still  pre-eminently 

Burgundy.  r^  ,  •  • 

Burgundian,  and  Chambery  was  its  capital.  The  con- 
tinuous Burgundian  dominion  of  the  house  now  reached 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel.  Besides  this  continuous  Burgundian  domi- 
Annexa-  iiiou,  the  liousc  of  Savoy  had  already  become  possessed 
Nizza.        of  Nizza,  by  which  their  dominions  reached  to  the  sea. 

1888. 

Savoy        This  last  territory  however,  though  technically  Burgun- 

brought  ,  .  ^  _     . . 

into  the      diau,  had  geographically  more  to  do  with  the  Italian 

neighbour-  ^  O      b      r  J 

Frence       posscssious  of  the  housc.     But  this  great  extension  of 

territory  brought  Savoy  on  its  western  side  into  closer 

connexion   with   the   most   dangerous   of  neighbours. 

Her  frontier  for  a  certain   distance  joined  the  actual 

kingdom  of  France.     The    rest  joined  the  Dauphiny, 

which  was   now   practically  French,  and   the   county 

of  Provence,  which  was  ruled  by  French  princes  and 

which  before  the  end  of  the  century  became  a  French 

.  possession.     To  the  north   again,   the   change  in  the 

relations  between  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  city  of 

New  reia-    Gciieva  Icd  iu  coursc  of  time  to  equally  changed  rela- 

wardsBern  tioiis  towards   Bcm   aud  her   Confederates.     Through 

and  the  n       i  i         v 

confede-     tlic  workiiiff  of  thcsB  two  causes,  all  that  the  house 

rates.  *-* 

Loss  of  the  of  Savoy   now   keeps   of  this  great   Burgundian  ter- 
diandomi-   ritory  is  the   single  city  and  valley  of  Aosta.     After 

uiou  of  ^  -rt  T  1    •  P        t 

Savoy.        the  fifteenth  century,  the  Burgundian  history  ot    that 
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house    consists  of  the   steps— steps  spread  over  more     chap. 
than  three  hundred  years — by  which  this  great  dominion    -- — -— — 
was  lost 

The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  Growth  of 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension  itaiy. 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  partly  through  the  growth  of  the  cities,  The  largest 
partly   through   the   enmity   of    the    Emperor   Henry  curshorthi 
the  Sixth,  the  dominions  of  the   Savoyard  princes  as  century. 
marquesses  of  Susa  had  been  cut  short,  so  as  hardly 
to  reach  beyond  their   immediate  Alpine  valleys.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Count 
Thomas   obtained   his   first   royal  grant   north  of  the  Grants  to 
lake,   he    also   obtained   errants   of    Chieri    and   other  Thomas. 

1207. 

places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.     These  grants 
were   merely  nominal ;   but   they  were   none   the  less 
the   beginning  of  the   Italian    advance   of  the  house. 
In  the  same   reign   Saluzzo   for  the  first  time  paid  a  First 
precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  in  the  thirteenth  saul^o.° 
century,   Charles  of  Anjou,   now  Count   of  Provence  itaiiiui 
and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  Northern  Italy  of  charies 
also,  and    thus   brought   the   house   of  Savoy  into   a  1250. 
dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French  princes  on  its 
Italian  as  well  as  on  its    Burgundian   side.     Through 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth   centuries  the  Savoyard 
border  went  on  extending  itself.     But  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions of  the  house,  like  its  possessions  north  of  the 
lake,  were  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Savoyard 
territory   to    form   a    fief    for    one    of    the    younger 
branches.     This  branch  bore  by  marriage   the  empty 
title  of  Counts   of  Achaia    and   Morea — memories  of  counts  of 

._  .     .  .  Achaia  in 

lU'ank  domuuon  within  the  Eastern  Empire — wliile,  as  Piedmont. 

*-  *       '  1301-1418. 
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CHAP,     if  to  keep  matters  straight,  a  branch  of  the  house  of 

VIII.  .  . 

■ — '  Palaiologos   reigned  at  Montferrat.     During  the  four- 
Advance  teenth  century,  among  many  struggles  with  the  mar- 
in  the 
fourteenth  quesses  of  Moutfcrrat  and  Saluzzo,  the  Angevm  counts 

century.  ■*■  ^  ° 

of  Provence,  and   the  lords   of  Milan,  the    Savoyard 

power  in   Italy  generally  increased.     Under  Amadeus 

the  Eighth,  the  lands  held  by  the  princes  of  Acliaia 

Reunion  of  Were  United  to  the  possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

1418.      *   Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions 

Acquisi-      of  Savoy  strctched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking  in  BieJla, 

Bieiia,  &c.    SautMa.  and   Vercelli.     Countinof   Nizza  and  Aosta  as 

Italian,  which  they  now  practically  were,  the  Italian 

dominions   of    the  house   reached   from   the   Alps   of 

Relations    WalHs  to  the  sea.     But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two  by 

ferrat.        the  domiiiious  of  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  from 

whom    however    the    Dukes   of    Savoy   now   claimed 

Claims  on    liomagc.     Sttluzzo,  lylug   between   the  old  inheritance 

its  doubtful  of  Susa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 

homage.  in  t  t-»         •     i 

under  Savoyard  supremacy.  But  it  lay  open  to  a  very 
dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a  fonner 
homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.  Amadeus,  the 
first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count  of  Piedmont, 
Establish-  and  afterwards  that  of  Prince.  His  possessions  were 
Savoy  as  a  uow  fairly  established  as  a  middle   state,  Italian  and 

middle  ... 

state.         Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Effects  of  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 

wars.  Savoyard  state  altogether  changed  its  character  in 
many  ways.  The  changes  which  affected  all  Europe, 
especially  the  great  Italian  wars,  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  And  there 
is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  more  instructive 
lessons  with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  subject. 
During   this  time  the   Savoyard   power   was   brought 
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under   a   number   of  influences,  all  of  which   deeply     chap. 
affected  its  history,  but  which  did  not  all  alike  affect  its  prenci,^/ 
geography.     We  have  a  period  of  French  influence,  a  o^c^^patS 
period    of   French    occupation,   and    more    than   one 
formal  change  of  the  frontier.     Mere  influence  does  not 
concern  us  at  all.     Occupation  concerns  us  only  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  permanent  conquest.     An  occupa- 
tion of  nearly  forty  years  comes  very  near  to  permanent 
conquest;  still  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  conies  to  an  end 
without  having   effected   any  formal  annexation,  it   is 
hardly  to  be  looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change 
on  the  map.     France    occupied   Piedmont   for   nearly  occupation 
as  long  a  time  as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the    ^   ^^^^' 
lake.     Yet  we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply 
part  of  the  military  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see 
a  real,  though  only   temporary,  geographical  change. 
But  the  result  alike  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of  increased 
actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way.  character 

mi  n  J     1  1  1         T        •  ^^  Savoy. 

iliey  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  Italian  character  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  to  cut  short  its  Burgundian 
possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  Italian 
possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  greatly  declined,  partly  Decline  of 
through  the  growing  influence  of  France,  partly  through 
the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages,  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  so  lately  formed  together  into  a 
compact  state.  Then  came  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  Theiuiiau 
the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the  liighway  for  the 
kings  of  France  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The  strictly 
territorial  changes  of  this  period  chiefly  concern  the 
marquisate   of  Saluzzo   on    the   Italian   side    and   the 


1475. 
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northern  frontier  on  the  Burgundian  side.  The  first 
loss  of  territory  on  the  northern  frontier,  the  first 
sign  that  the  Savoyard  power  in  Burgundy  was  gradu- 
ally to  fall  back,  was  the  loss  of  part  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  lake  in  the  war  between  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Confederates.  Granson  on  the  lake  of 
Neufch^tel,  Murten  or  Morat  on  its  own  lake,  Aigle 
at  the  south-east  end  of  the  great  lake,  EchaUens 
lying  detached  in  the  heart  of  Vaud,  all  passed 
away  from  Savoy  and  became  for  ever  Confederate 
ground.  Sixty  years  later,  the  affairs  of  Geneva 
led  to  the  great  intervention  of  Bern,  Freiburg  and 
TLossofthe  Wallis,  by  which  Savoy  was  for  ever  shorn  of  her 
both  sides    possessious   uorth  of  the   lake.     For   a  while   indeed 

of  the  lake.  /»./>  iii  i  i  /^itt- 

1536.  she  was  cut   off  from   the   lake    altogether;    Chablais 

passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud.  Geneva,  with  her  de- 
Reunion  of  tached  scraps  of  territory,  was  now  wholly  surrounded 
south  of      by  her  own  allies.     Thirty  yeai«s  later,  Bern  restored 

the  lake.  i/.iii  i  '  ^     r\ 

J567.  all  her  conquests  south  of  the  lake,  together  with  Gex 

to  the  west,  lea\T[ng  Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the 

dominions  of  Savoy.     Wallis  too  gave  up  part  of  her 

share,  keeping  only  the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Ehone.     The  loss  and  the  recovery  mark   the 

<;hariesthe  difference   between   the   reigns   of   Duke   Charles   the 

1504-1558.   Third,  called  the  Good,  and  Duke  Emmanuel  Filibert 

Fiiibert.      with  the  Iron  Head.     The  difference  of  the  two  reij?ns 

1558-1580.  T        .   1  1  i  1 

is  equally  marked  with  regard  to  France.  Almost  at 
Beginning  the  samc  momcut  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began 
^cupa"ion.  that  occupation,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
Its  end.       bv  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to  an 

1574.  -^  .    ,  r.  1  1  • 

end  for  thirty-eight  years.  Savoy  then  appeared  again 
as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy,  whose 
capital,  instead  of  Burgundian  Chambery,  was  Italian 
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Turin.      And    all    later   changes   of    frontier    tended     9J^-JjP- 
in  the  same  way  to  increase  the  Italian  character  of  '      ■     ' 
the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent  in   the 
lands   which   we  may  distinguish  as   Transalpine,  for 
the  Burgundian  name  has  now  altogether  passed  away 
from  them. 

The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for  Italian 
ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert,  shortly  after 
the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.  The  small  county 
of    Tenda    was   acquired   in   exch autre   for   the   mar-  Acquisi- 

P-  j^  tionof 

quisate  of  Villars  in  Bresse.     More  important  changes  Tenda. 
followed.     The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  the  end-  Disputes 

about  the 

less  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homage  homage  of 

Sftl  UZ  ZO ■ 

of  Saluzzo.  The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  preferred  the 
French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  the  Savoyard,  a 
preference  which  led  in  the  end  to  definite  annexation 
by  France.     This  was  the   first  acquisition  of  Italian  Annexa- 

...  .  tionof 

soil  bv  France  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  the  claims  sahiz/.o  by 

•'  ^  .  .  France. 

of  French  princes  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  Asti.     France  '^^^■ 
thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  French  territory  into 
the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     Wlien  the  French 
occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained   to   France,  conquest 

,  of  Sahtz2K>. 

Presently  it  was  conquered   by  Duke  Cliarles  Emma-  i*>88. 
nuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  the  final  change  Reign  of 
in  the  destiny  of  the  liouse  of  Savoy.     He  himself  had  Em. 

•'  •'  niamiel. 

dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the  i5«*>-ic8o. 
Alps  than  had  ever  come  into  the  mind  of  any  prince 
of  his  house.  He  was  to  be  Count  of  Provence,  King 
of  Burgundy,  perhaps  King  of  France.  The  real 
results  of  his  reign  told  in  exactly  the  opposite  way. 
By  the  treaty  which  ended  his  war  with  France, 
Saluzzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Bresse,  Bresse,  &c. 
Bugey,  Valromey,   and    Gex.      A   powerful  nei/^hbour  ForSailfMo. 

1601. 
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CHAP,  was  thus  shut  out  from  a  possession  which  cut  the 
^~^— • — "  Savoyard  states  in  twain  ;  but  the  price  at  which  this 
Loss  of       advantage  was  gained  amounted  to  a  final   surrender 

position 

beyond  the  of  the  old  posscssiou  of  the  Savoyard  house  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  Ehone  and  not  the  Saone  became  the 
boundary,  while  the  surrender  of  Gex  brought  France 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  Geneva,  her  city  and  her 
scattered  scraps  of  territory,  had  now,  besides  Bern, 

Attempts     two  othcr  neighbours  in  France  and  Savoy.     The  two  at- 

on  Geneva. 

1602,  i6oy.  tempts  of  Charles  Emmanuel  to  seize  upon  the  city  were 
fruitless.  Savoy  now  became  distinctly  an  Italian  power, 
keeping  indeed  the  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Lake,  the  proper  Duchy  of  Savoy,  but  having  her  main 
l)ossessions  and  her  main  interests  in  Italy.  We  may 
here  therefore  finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  pos- 

Later         sessions  of  the  Savoyard  House.     The  Duchy  of  Savoy 

Savoy.  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  conti- 
nental dominion  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  the 

Annexed  to  Frcuch  Eevolutiou.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall 

France. 

i792-i7m!.    of  Buonaparte,  but  with   a   narrowed   frontier,  which 

Restored.  -"^       _ 

1814-1815.    left   its   capital    Chambery   to   France.     This   was   set 

right  by  the  treaties  of  the  next  year.     Lastly,  as  all 

the  world  knows.  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 

Savoy  and    iicutral  lauds  Oil  the  Lake,  passed,  along  with  Nizza,  to 

nexedtp      Fraucc.     Savoy  itself  was  so  far  favoured    as   to   be 

France.  ,  .  . 

I860.  allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  form  the  de- 
partments of  Savoy  and  High  Savoy,  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  in  the  former  temporary  annexation,  to 
bear  the  names  of  Leman  and  Mo?it  Blanc.  The  Bur- 
gundian  counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  kings 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  house 

Aosttt  grew  famous.  Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  relic  of 
the  times  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
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of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the     chap. 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself. 


VIII. 


We  now  turn  to  the  purely  Italian  history  of  the  Italian  his- 
house,  a  history  which  has   been  alreadv  sketched  in  House  of 

.  .  Savoy. 

dealing  with  the  geography  of  Italy.  Savoy  now  takes  its 
part  in  every  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  position 
led  to  constant  foreign  occupation,  some  addition  of 
territory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.  Thus, 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over,  Pied- 
mont was  again  overrun  by  French  troops.    Though  the  French 

^  .  .       ^      ^  .  occupation. 

bavoyard  possessions  in  Italy  were  presently  increased  1629. 

by  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Montferrat,  this  was  a  poor  Annexa- 

compensation  for  the  French  occupation  of  Pinerolo  and  oTmou?-'" 

other  parts  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  which  lasted  till  lesi- 

French 

nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  The  gradual  acquisition  occupation 
of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  the  i63o-i69t;. 
acquisition  and  exchange  of  the  two  island  kingdoms,  the  Later 

•         1        T\  1  •    •    •  /♦    1       /-N  Italian 

last  annexation  by  trance,  the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  advance 
seaboard,  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  have  been  already  told.  Our  present 
business  has  been  with  Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a 
character  which  practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss 
of  Vaud  and  Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk 
in  the  higher  but  less  interesting  character  of  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  From  Savoy  in  its  character  of 
a  middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 
which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Burgundiau 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  not  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Burgundiau  possessions,  some  trac^e  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modern  European  policy.  • 
VOL.   I.  u 
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CHAP.  §  8.     The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the 

— --^  Low  Countries. 

Position  of         Among  all  the   powers  which  we  have  marked  as 

the  Valois  ,  .  .      . 

Dukes  of     having   for   their  special   characteristic  that   of  being 

Burgundy.  . 

middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 
actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earlier  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.      A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  held  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wholly  independent  sovereignty.     In 
Their         practical  power  they  were  the  peers  of  their  Imperial  and 
vMsaiage.    royal  neighbours;  but  their  formal  character  throughout 
every  rood  of  their  possessions  was  that  of  vassals  of  one 
or  other  of  those  neighbours.    Such  a  twofold  vassalage 
Its  effects,    naturally  suggested,  even  more  strongly  than  vassalage 
to  a  single  lord  could  have  done,  the  thought  of  eman- 
cipation from  all  vassalage,  and  of   the  gathering  to- 
gether of  endless  separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom. 
The  gradual  acquisitions  of  earlier  princes,  especially 
Schemes     tliosc  of  Philip  tlic  Good,  iiaturally  led  up  to  the  design, 
gundian      avowcd  by  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging  the 


kingdom. 


title  of  Duke  for  that  of  King.  The  memories  of  tlie  older 
Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had  no  doubt  a 
share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince  who  possessed 
so  large  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  had  formed 
those  kingdoms.  The  schemes  of  Charles,  one  can 
hardly  doubt,  looked  to  the  formation  of  a  realm  like 
that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.  His  actual  possessions,  at 
their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power  to  which  Bur- 
gundy gave  its  name,  but  which  was  historically  at  least 
as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgundian.  And  though 
this  actual  dominion  was   only  momentary,  no  power 
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ever   arose   which   fills    a   wider    and    more    OBCume-     chap. 

VIII. 

iiical  place  in  history  than  the  line  of  the  Valois  Dukes.   ■ — • — ' 

'■  *'  Historical 

Their  power   connects   the   earliest   settlement   of  the  importance 
^  of  the  Bur- 

European  states  with  the  latest.     It  spans  a  thousand  |Xer?' 

years,  and  connects   the   division  of  Verdun  with  the 

last  treaty  that  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  isto. 

The  growth  of  their  power  was  directly  influenced  by 

memories  of  the  early  Carolingian  partitions  ;  and,  even 

in  its   fall,   it  has  itself  influenced  the  geography  and 

politics  of  Europe  ever  since.    As  a  Burgundian  power, 

it  was  as  ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have 

ever  been.     As   a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still 

in  its  effects.     The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Histoi-y  of 

Countries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  who  countries. 

was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Empire,  strengthened 

that  tendency  to  split  off  from  the  Empire  which  was 

already  at  work  in  some  of  those  lands.     Later  events 

caused  them  to  split  off  in  two  bodies  instead  of  one.  This 

last  tendency  became  so  strong  that  a  modern  attempt 

to  unite  them  broke  down,  and  their  place  in  the  modern 

polity  of  Europe  is  that  of  two  distinct  khigdoms.    The 

existence  of  those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  Final 

•  ■  If  f 

growth  of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  theSur- 

°  ^  .  gundian 

tury.     And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  northern  <i«miinioii. 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
which  (.'ould  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  pre- 
servation of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as  its  effect 

on  laii- 

the  acknowledged  literary  speech   of   an  independent  guage. 
nation.     Its  political  results  were  the  creation,  in  the 
shape  of  the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  riie 
once  held  a  great  i)lace  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  landsand 

'^  ^  .  ^  Belgium. 

the  world,  and  the  slower    growth,    in    the   shape  of 
the  southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  itiodern 

u  2 
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European  policy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.  As  the  neutral  confederation  of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 

The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 
one  among  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
name  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors.  This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  the  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  the 
Eastern  Kingdom ;  it  never  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
after  the  final  separation.  It  always  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Laoii  and  Paris.  By  these 
last  the  duchy  was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes  of 
their  own  house,  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and  once 
in  the  fourteenth.  This  last  grant  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with  the  growth 
of  whose  power  we  have  now  to  deal.  Philip  the 
Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of  this  line,  obtained,  by  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Flanders,  the  counties  of 
Flanders,  Artois,  Rhetel,  Aiuverre,  and  Nevers,  all  fiefs 
of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with  the  County 
Palatine  of  Burgundy  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  this 
line  was  at  once  established  by  this  marriage.  Duke 
Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  dominions  lay  in  two 
distinct  masses.  The  two  Burgundies,  duchy  and  county, 
and  the  county  of  Nevers,  lay  geographically  together ; 
Flanders  and  Artois  lay  together  at  a  great  distance ; 
the  small  possession  of  Ehetel  lay  again  between 
the  two.     Any  princes  who  held  such  a  territory  as 
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this    could  hardly  fail    to   devote   their   main    policy     chap. 
to  the  work  of  bringing  about  the  geographical  union  ^ — ■-— ' 
of  their  scattered  possessions.     Nor  was  this  all.     The 
possession  of  the  two  Burgundies  made  their  connnon 
sovereign  a  vassal  at  once  of  France  and  of  the  Empire. 
The  possession  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Ehetel  further 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  those  borderlands  of  Position 
the   Empire    and   of  the  French   kingdom  where  the  NethL- 
authority  of  either  overlord  was  weakest,  and  which 
had  long  been  tending  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
political  system  distinct  alike  from  the  Empire  and  from 
the  Kingdom.     The  results  of  this  complicated  position, 
as  worked  out,  whether  by  the  prudence  of  Philip  the 
Good  or  by  the  daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the 
history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

The    lands  which   we   are    accustomed    to   group  imperial 
together  under  the   name  of  the  Netherlands  or  Low  fiefs  in  the 

^  .  .  Nether- 

Countnes  lay  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  'a»«i8- 
but  the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  fief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  counts, 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  Fief  of  the 

Counts  of 

of  Alost  and  Waas,  were  held  of  the  Empire.      These  t'landers 

^  within  the 

lands,  together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Zea-  Empire. 

Zealantl. 

land,  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northern  neighbours  th«' 
Counts  of  Holland.     This  last  county  gradually  diseu-  county  of 
tangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisian  lands 
which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
"Sclield  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  And  those  great  in-  im-oads  of 
roads  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  gave  the  liu),  lawa. 
Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped  to  give  the  county 
a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it  off  from  the  Frisian 
lands  to  the  north-east.     Towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
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teenth  century  Friesland  west  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  had 
become  part  of  the  dommions  of  the  Counts.  The  land 
immediately  east  of  the  gulf  established  its  freedom, 
while  East  Friesland  passed  to  a  line  of  counts,  under 
whom  its  fortunes  parted  off  from  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Part  of  its  later  history  has  been  already  given 
in  the  character  of  a  more  purely  German  state.  Both 
the  counts  and  the  free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous 
neighbours  in  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical princes  of  this  region,  who  held  a  large  temporal 
sovereignty  lying  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  gulf.  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also 
disputes  with  the  Dukes  of  Geldern,  without  any  final 
settlement,  almost  to  the  time  when  all  these  lands 
began  to  be  united  under  the  Burgundian  power.  But 
before  this  time,  the  Counts  of  Holland  had  become 
closely  connected  with  lands  much  further  to  the  south. 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  most 
powerful  was  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  which  represented 
the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia,  and  whose  princes 
held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and  the  cities  of  Brussels. 
Lowen  or  Louvain,  and  Mechlin.  To  the  south  of  them 
lay  the  county  of  Hennegau  or  Hainault.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  county  was  joined  by 
marriage  with  that  of  Holland.  Holland  and  Hainault 
were  thus  detached  possessions  of  a  common  prince,  with 
Brabant  lying  between  them.  South  of  Brabant  lay 
the  small  mark  or  county  of  Namw\  which,  without 
being  united  to  Flanders,  was  held  by  a  branch  of  the 
princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two 
separate  overlords,  had  much  in  common,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
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system.     They  had  much  in  common  m  the  physical     chap. 
character  of  the'  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number  ;- — ■ — ' 

*'  Import- 

of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  these  countries  ^JJ^gg"^*^® 
contained.  None  of  these  cities  reached  the  full  position 
of  free  cities  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  wealth,  and 
the  degree  of  practical  independence  which  they  pos- 
sessed, form  a  main  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  point  of  language,  the  northern  part  of 
these  states  spoke  various  dialects  of  Low-Dutch, 
from  Flemish  to  Frisian ;  in  the  southern  lands  of 
Hainault,  Artois,  and  Namur,  the  language,  though  not 
French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  independent  Eomance 
speech,  the  Walloon.  To  the  west  of  these  states  lay  soutu- 
another  group  of  small  principalities  connected  with  the  group  of 

„  states. 

lormer  greater  group  m  many  ways,  but  not  so  closely  as 
those  which  we  have  just  gone  through.     The  great  ec- 
clesiastical principality  of  Luttich  or  Liege^  lyi^ig  in  t;wo  Bishopric 
detached   parts,  divided  the   lands  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  Duchies  of 

.  -11        Luxera- 

L'dzelburq  or  Luxemhurq  and  of  Limburq.     Of  these  the  burg aud 

.  -^  .  ''  '■  Liuiburg. 

more  distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.      Luxemburg  is  famous  as 
having  given  a   series   of  princes   to   the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it  rose  to 
the  rank  of  a  duchy.     Lastly,  to  the  north  of  LUttich,  J'^^'^®'^- 
formhig  a  connecting  link  between  this  group  of  states  {^jg'^y- 
and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the  duchy  of 
Geldern^   of  whose   quarters  the   most   northern   part  Geidera. 
stretched   to   the   Zuyder-Zee.      These  eastern   states, 
though  not  so  closely  connected  with   one  another  as 
those  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the  same  poli- 
tical system.     Without  drawing  any  hard  and  fast  line, 
we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this  region  formed,  if  not 
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yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle  system,  apart  alike  from 
France  and  from  the  Empire,  though'  in  various  ways 
connected  with  both.  Mainly  Imperial,  mainly  Teutonic, 
they  were  not  wholly  so.  Besides  the  homage  lawfully 
due  to  France  from  Flanders  and  Artois,  French  in- 
fluence in  various  ways,  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in 
language,  had  made  great  inroads  in  the  southern 
Netherlands.  Brabant  and  Hainault  had  practically 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  France  as  with  the  Empire. 
And  this  French  influence  was  of  course  helped  by 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  region  in  the  south  was, 
though  not  of  French,  yet  not  of  Teutonic  speech.  Alto- 
gether, with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powers  on 
either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  either  of 
them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  another, 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands  might  almost  seem  to  be 
designed  by  nature  to  be  united  as  a  separate  power 
under  a  single  head.  Such  a  head  was  supplied  by  the 
princes  who  were  at  once  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  power  which 
was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the  results  of 
religious  divisions. 


Reign  of 

Philip  the 

Good. 

1419-14G7. 

Namur. 

1421-14'29. 


Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall  of 
the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the  south, 
we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the  Valois 
Dukes  and  their  Austrian  descendants.  The  great 
increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made  during  the 
long  reign  of  Pliilip  the  Good.  His  first  acquisition  was 
the  county  of  Namur,  a  small  and  outlying  district, 
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but  one  which,  as  small  and  outlying-,  would  still  more     chap. 

.  ^  VIII. 

strongly  suggest  the  rounding  off  of  the  scattered  ter-  ~ — -^ — -^ 
ritory.    A  series  of  marriages  and  disputes  next  enal)led  1429-1433. 
Philip    to    make    a   much    more    important  extension 
of  his  dominions.       Brabant  and  Limburg  had  passed      i^or,. 
to    a    younger    branch    of    the    Burgundian   house. 
John,  Duke   of  Brabant,   the    cousin   of  Philip,  by  a      i4i«. 
marriage  with  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Holland  and  Hai- 
nault,  united  those  states  for  a  moment.      The  disputes 
and   confusions  which  followed  on  her  marriages  and 
divorces  led  to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  process  which  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  formal  cession  of  her  dominions  by  Jac- 
queline.     Meanwhile  Philip  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  Brabant 
and  Limburj?,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hai-  Limbmg. 

^'  '  '  .     ,  1480. 

nault,  Zealand,  and  Holland,  together  made  a  dominion  jj^^jj^^^ 
which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  states,  and  H^„auit. 
formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     (3n  this  presently  ^^^' 
followed  a  great  acquisition  of  territory  which  was  more 
strictly  French  than  the  fiefs  which  Philip  already  held 
of  the   French   crown   in   Flanders   and  Artois.     The 
Treaty  of  Arras,  by  which  Philip,  hitherto  the  ally  of 
England  against  France,  made  peace  with  his  western 
overlord,  gave  him,  under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the 
lands   on    the    Somme.      These  lands,   Ponthieu,   Ver-  The  towna 

'  'on  the 

maiidois,  Amiens,  and  Boulo<jne,  had  once  been  largely  f48"l'i4«8 
Teutonic,  but  they  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  French. 
Their  acquisition  advanced  the  Burgundian  frontier  to 
a  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  Paris  on  this  side  as 
well  as  on  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  duchy.  It  had 
the  further  effect  of  keeping  the  small  continental 
possessions  which  England  still  held  at  C'fdais  and 
Guines  apart  from  the  French  territory.     Duiing  the 
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reigns  of  Philip  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  continental 
neighbour  of  England  was  not  France  but  Burgundy. 
But  this  great  southern  dominion  was  not  lasting. 
The  towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again  re- 
covered, passed  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once 
more  into  French  hands.  So  did  Artois  itself,  and, 
though  Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest 
were  not.  Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had 
stayed  under  the  rule  of  the  successive  masters  of 
the  Low  Countries,  it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed 
as  natural  for  Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems 
natural  for  Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French. 
The  Treaty  of  Madrid  drew  a  definite  boundary. 
France  gave  up  the  ancient  claim  to  homage  from 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Bur- 
gundian,  or  rather  in  his  Flemish,  character,  finally 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed ;  but 
meanwhile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc- 
tions. Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  but  his  dominions  were  still  intersected 
by  the  bishoprics  of  Utrecht  and  Ltittich  and  the  duchy 
of  Geldern.  The  duchy  of  Geldern  and  county  of  Zut- 
phen were  added  by  Charles  the  Bold.  But  they  formed 
a  precarious  possession,  lost  and  won  more  than  once, 
down  to  their  final  annexation  under  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Of  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  principalities  by 
which  the  Burgundian  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  cut  asunder,  the  bishopric  of  Ltittich,  though  its 
history  is  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian 
Dukes,  and  though  it  came  largely  under  their  influence, 
was  never  formally  annexed.     But  the  temporal  princi- 
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pality  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under     chap. 
Charles  the  Fifth.    Friesland,  the  Friesland  immediately   '— 

*'     Annexa- 

east  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  already  been  reincorporated  H*",'  °^  ^^"^ 

•'  "^  ^  bishopnc 

with  the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  the  iggY^ana'"' 
ancient  counts  of  Holland.    The  whole  Netherlands  were  *'4!«i*"^' 
thus  brought  to<?ether  under  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Dominion* 

^         ,^  .  ,  of  Chai-les 

They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  county  of  Bur-  *i'®  ^»f*'^- 
gundy,  and  with  it  they  formed  the  Burgundian  circle 
in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire.     The  bishopric  of 
Liittich,  which  intersected  the  whole  southern  part  of 
the  country,  remained  in  the  circle  of  Westfalia.    Seven-  The 

86V6]lti66Il 

teen  provinces,  each  keeping  much  of  separate  being,  provinces. 
were  united  under  a  single  prince,  and,  after  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  they  were   free   from  any  pretensions   on 
the  part  of  foreign  powers.     The  Netherlands  formed 
one  of  the  most   compact  and  important  parts  of  the 
scattered    dominions    of   the    Emperor   who  was    also 
lord  of  Burgundy,  Castile,  and  Sicily.     But   the  final  Their 
union  of  these  lands  under  the  direct  dominion  of  an  from  the 
Emperor  at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  from 
the  Empire.     They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  pos- 
sessions and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  house,  to  Philip  Theposses- 
of  Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  of  Phiiip  of 
distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rule  of  les',. 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.     In  Spanish  hands 
they  acted  less  as  a  middle  state  than  as  a  power  which 
heli)ed  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sides.     Had  the  great 
revolt  of  the  Netlierlands  ended  in  the  final  liberation 
of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  the  middle  state  would 
have  been  formed  in  its  full  strength.    As  it  was,  the  The  war 
work  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  imperfect.     The  pendency. 
northern  provinces  won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of 
a  federal  commonwealth.     The  southern  provinces  re- 
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mained  dependencies  of  Spain,  to  become  the  chosen 
fighting  ground  of  European  armies,  the  chosen  play- 
thing of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waged  by 
the  northern  provinces  was  the  establishment  of  the 
famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Over- 
Yssel,  Friesland,  and  Groningen.  These  answered 
nearly  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  in  earlier  times.  But  besides 
these,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Geldern  formed  one  of  the 
United  Provinces,  while  its  southern  part  shared  the 
fate  of  the  southern  provinces.  But,  besides  the 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation  also  kept  parts  of 
Brabant,  Geldern,  and  Flanders  as  common  posses- 
sions. The  power  thus  formed,  one  which  so  long- 
held  an  European  importance  quite  disproportioned  to 
its  geographical  extent,  had  under  Burgundian  rule  be- 
come practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was 
only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  that  its  independence 
was  formally  acknowledged.  The  maritime  strength  of 
the  Confederation  made  it  more  than  an  European  power. 
It  became  a  colonizing  power  in  three  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, the  Seven  Provinces  extended  their  dominion 
over  many  points  on  the  continent  of  India  and  over 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon,  over  the  great  equa- 
torial islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Moluccas,  over 
many  points  in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and  over 
part  of  Guiana  in  South  America.  But  the  great 
North  American  settlement  of  New  Netherland  passed 
to  England,  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 
Singularly  enough,    this   great    power  never  had  nny 
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Strict  oeoOTaphical  name.    Netherlands  was  too  lame,  as     chap.. 

-.1         VIII. 
it  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the  ;;: — <-, — 

No  real 

emancipated  provinces  only.     Holland  was  too  small,  t^rc^^,J[|^'tT 
as  being  the  name  of  one  province  only,  though  the 
greatest.    And,  by  one  of  the  oddest  cases  of  caprice  useofthe 

f»     1        name 

of  language,  m  common  English  usage  the  name  oi  the  Dutch. 
whole   Teutonic    race  settled    down  on  this  one  small 
part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the  Seven  Provinces  came  to 
be  exclusively  spoken  of  as  Dutch. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  provinces,  the  greater  part  The  span- 

isli  Nether- 

of  Brabant    and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  or  lands. 

1578-1706. 

Hainault,  Namur,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Geldern — a  region  taking  in  Antwerp 
at  one  end  and  Cambray  at  the  other — remained  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  representatives  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Dukes.  That  is,  they  remained  an  outlying  de- 
pendency of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  their  southern 
frontier  was  open  to  constant  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
France.  Dunkirk  indeed  was  for  a  moment  held  by  Eng-  Dunkirk 
land,  as  Calais  and  Boulot^ne  had  been  in  earlier  times.  England. 

*■  1         .         1       »  1(558-166.H. 

By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  France  obtained  Arras  cession  of 

parts  of  A.r- 

and  the  greater  part  of  Artois,  leaving  Saint  Omer  to  *o»s  and  of 

^  ^  »  O  Gravehnes^ 

Spain.     France  also  began  to  work  her  way  up  along  ^^59; 

the  coast  of  Flanders,  taking  Gravelines  by  virtue  of 

the  treaty,  and  presently  adding  Dunkirk  by  purchase  Dunkirk^ 

from   England.      The    treaty    also    added   to   France 

several  points  along  the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  Liege, 

and  Luxemliurg,  including  the  detached  fortresses  of 

Philippeville  and  Marienbury,  and  ThionviUe  famous  in  PhiUppe- 

far  earlier  days.     During  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis  the  enbur^*"" 

Fourteenth's  reign,  the  boundary  fluctuated  with  each      '""^'  ^' 

treaty.    Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty 

of  Aix-la-Cluipelle,  some  of  which  were  surrendered,  and  ices. 
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others  made,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  At  last  the 
boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
the  last  days  of  Lewis.  Part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault 
were  finally  confirmed  to  France,  which  thus  kept 
LiUe,  Camhray,  and  Valenciennes.  The  provinces  which 
had  hitherto  been  Spanish  now  passed  to  the  only 
surviving  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  which 
reigned  in  the  archduchy  and  supplied  the  hereditar}'^ 
candidates  for  the  Empire.  The  first  wars  of  the 
French  Eevolution  added  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to 
France,  and  with  them  the  bishopric  of  LUttich  which 
still  so  oddly  divided  them.  A  later  stage  of  the  days 
of  confusion  changed  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  East  Friesland,  into  a 
Kingdom  of  Holland,  one  of  the  states  which  the  new 
conqueror  carved  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  kinsfolk. 
Presently  the  new  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the 
new  '  Empire,'  along  with  the  German  lands  to  the 
north-east  of  it.  The  Corsican  had  at  last  carried  out 
the  schemes  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the 
whole  Burgundian  heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part 
of  France. 


Kingdom 
of  the 
Nether- 
lands. 
1814. 


At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the  long 
wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  a  middle  state  was  a  main  object.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Netherlands  into  a  single 
kingdom  bearing  that  name.  The  southern  boundary 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  fixed  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Savoyard  frontier. 
The  bound-  Frauce  kept  a  little  more  by  the  arrangements  of  1814 
*"*^  than  she  finally  kept  by  those  of  1815.  To  the  east, 
East-Friesland  passed  to  Hannover,  leaving  the  boundary 
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of  the  new  kingdom  not  very  different  from  that  of    chap. 

.  ,  .    ,      .  ,  .     .  VIII. 

the  two  earher  powers  which  it  represented,  gaming   • — • 

only  a  small  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.     But 
the  bishopiic  of  Luttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands  incorpora- 
which  it  had  once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  alto-  Luttich. 
gether  to  be  German  ground.   The  new  king,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  entered  the  German  Confederation  in  his 
character  of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  duchy  being  Grand 

,  c    -r\  •         Duchy  of 

somewhat  shortened  to  the  east  m  favour  of  Prussia.  Luxem. 

burg. 

Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom  again 
split  asunder.  It  was  now  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  answering  to  the  old  United  Provinces,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  answering  to  the  old  Spanish  or  Kingdom 
Austrian  Netherlands.    But  part  of  Limbursf  remained  to  isso-is^i.' 

/  ,  ^  Luxem- 

the  northern  kingdom,  and  its  sovereim  also  kept  part  of  bmg 

^     ,      ,  J^  ^    ^  divided. 

Luxemburg,  as  a  distinct  state,  forming  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation ;  but  this  personal  union  with  Holland 
came  to  an  end  on  the  death  of  William  III.,  Luxemburg 
passing  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  The  western  part  of  the  i89o. 
duchy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Later 
events,  as  has  been  already  recorded,  have  severed  the 
last  tie  between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  ;  they  ise?. 
have  wiped  out  the  last  survival  of  the  days  when  the 
Counts  of  Holland  and  of  Luxemburg  were  alike  princes 
of  the  German  kingdom. 

The  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuations  Effects  of 
along  the  borderland  in  their  European  aspect.  It  is  dian  rule, 
needless  to  go  through  every  small  shifting  of  frontier, 
or  to  recount  hi  detail  the  history  of  small  border  prin- 
cipahties  like  Saint  Pol  and  Bouillon.  The  main  his- 
torical aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency,  in 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  a  middle  system  between 
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CHAP,     two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.     The  gua- 
' —   ranteed  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland   are  alike  survivals  or  revivals 
— it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — of 
the  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century,  called 
the  Lotharingian   kingdom   into   being.     The  modern 
form  of  this  thousand-year-old  idea  was  made  possible 
through  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Burgundian 
Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
Schemes  of         Tlic  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  thus 
the^Boid.     done   in   those    parts   of  their  dominions  from  which 
they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their 
name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  dominions 
may   be  told   in    a   few   words ;   indeed  a  great  part 
of  it  has  been  told  already.     The  schemes  of  Charles 
the  Bold   for  uniting  his  scattered  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  seaboard  of  the .  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  alike  between  France  and  Germany  and  between 
France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes.     They  are 
important  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the  idea  or  the 
memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed  in  men's  minds. 
The  conquests   of  Charles  in  Lorraine,  his  purchases 
in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions  which  hardly 
touch  geography.     But  the  fall  of  Charles,  by  causing 
the  break-up  of  the  southern  dominion  of  his  house, 
helped   to   give    greater    importance    to   its   northern 
dominion.     While  the  Netherlands  grew  together,  the 
Burgundies  split  asunder.     After  the  fall  of  Charles  the 
fate  of  the  two  Burgundies  was  much  the  same  as  the 
fate  of  Flanders  and  Artois.     Both  were    for  a  while 
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seized  by  France  ;  but  the  county,  like  Artois,  was  after-  chap. 
wards  recovered  for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  ^ — ■ — 
was  lost  for  ever ;  the  county,  along  with  the  out- 
lying county  of  Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by 
female  succession  represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes, 
that  is  to  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The 
annexation  of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of 
the  city  of  Besan9on,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 

§  9.     The  Power  of  Austria. 

We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  states 
which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany 
whose  course  has  been  widely  different  from  the 
rest,  and  whose  modern  European  importance  stands 
on  a  widely  different  level.  As  the  Lotharingian  and 
Frisian  lands  parted  off  on  the  north-west  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swabian  lands  parted 
off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Eastern 
Mark,  the  mark  of  Austria,  parted  off  no  less,  but 
with  widely  different  consequences.  The  name  of  Origin  of 
Austria,  Oesterreich — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote  Oester- 

I'eich, 

It- — IS,    naturally   enough,    a    common    name    for   the  Austria. 
eastern  part  of  any  kingdom.     The  Frankish  kingdom  other 
of  the  Merwings  had  its  Austria ;  the  Italian  kingdom  bo  called, 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.     In  both  of  these 
cases  Austria,  the  positive  name  of  the  eastern  land,  is 
balanced  by  Nenstria,  tliat  is  Not-Austria,  the  negative 
name  of  the  western  land.     In  short  the  division  comes 
so  naturally  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  wonder  that 
the  name  was  never  given  in  our  own  island  either  to 
Essex  or  to  East-Anglia.     But,  while  the  other  Austrias 
have    passed   away,    the    Oesterreich,  the    Austria,  the 

VOL.    1.  X 
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CHAP.     Eastern  mark,    of   the  German   kinfrdom,   its    defence 
VIII.  .  '  ,  . 

' — ■ — '  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has  lived  on  to  our  own 

times.     It  has  not  only  lived  on,  but  it  has  become  one 

of  the  chief  European  powers.     Its  small  beginnings,  as 

compared  with  the  other  bearers  of  the  name,  are  shown 

by  the  fact  that  it  never  had  a  Neustria  to  balance  it ; 

but  out  of  these  small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  a 

height  which  has  caused  all  other  bearers  ofthenameto 

Special       be  forgottcu.     And  it  has  grown  by  a  process  to  which  it 

of  the         would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.     The  Austrian  duchy 

Austrian  ,  ,  . 

power.  supplied  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Eome  with 
so  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  charac- 
ter came  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.  Its  Dukes,  in 
resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Germany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
Csesars.  The  power  which  began  as  a  mark  against 
the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 

Union  with  the  Magyar  kingdom ;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationalities,  have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  AiLstrian 
Empire  and  the  Austro-IIungarian  Monarchy.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  the 

The  so-       '  Empire '  of  Austria.     The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its 

'  Empire '     sovercigii  has  not  dropped  his  archiducal  title.    A  crowd 

of  Austria. 

of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,  all  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are  there 
also.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical  place  of 
an  '  Empire '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the  Archduchy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  an 
'  Empire '  of  Austria  can  be  understood  as  taking  in  all 
the  states  which  happen  to  own  the  Hungarian  King 
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and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sovereicm.     Nor  is  it     chap. 

"  VIII. 

made  any  easier,  when,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  present  — — ^^ — ' 
official  use  of  the  name,   the  '  Empire  of  Austria '  is 
taken  to  mean  all  the  kingxloms,  duchies,  &c.,  held  by 
the  Archduke  of  Austria  in  some  other  character  than 
that  of  King  of  Hungary.^     The  matter  is  made  more 
difficult    still   when   we   remember    that    the    title    of 
*  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  '  was  first  taken  while 
its   bearer   was   still   King   of    Germany   and   Roman 
Emperor-elect.    But,  putting  questions  like  these  aside, 
the  gradual  union  of  a  great  number  of  states,  German  union  of 
and  non-German,  under  the  common  rule  of  the  arclii-  lut^s  ^ 
ducal  house  of  Austria,  by  whatever  name  we  call  the  Austrian 

Honse. 

power  so  formed,  is  a  great  fact  both  of  history  and  of 
geography.  A  number  of  states,  originally  independent 
of  one  another,  differing  in  origin  and  language  and 
everything  that  makes  states  differ  from  one  another, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not, 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  together  to  form  a  power 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modern  history  and  on  the 
modern  map.  But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 
lacking  in  national  unity.  It  is  a  power  which  is  notcoex-  Lack  of 
tensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  parts  of  many  unity" 
nations.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  there  is  a  dominant 
nation  surrounded  by  subject    nations.     The   Magyar  German, 

p       ,         ^~  Magyar, 

nation  m   its    unity,  and   a  fragment  of  the  German  and  other 


races. 


nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  terms,  while  Italians, 
Roumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  are  grouped  around  those  two.  There 
is  no  federal  tie  ;  it  is  a  stretch  of  lanjj^uacre  to  apply  No  strioUy 

-        ^    -         ,  ,  .    ^^       °  ^^  ^    federal  Ue. 

the  federal  name  to  the  present  relation  between  the 

'  For  the  lands  thus  negatively,  and  only  negatively,  defined,  I 
once  .suggested,  after  the  analogy  of  N'eitstria,  the  name  oiNungary. 

I  2 
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CHAP,  two  chief  powers  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  Nor 
" — ■ — '  can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to  unite  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Trent, 
and  Galicia,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the  Aus- 
trian arcliducliy.  And  yet  these  other  members  of  the 
general  body  are  not  mere  subject  provinces,  like  the 
dominions  of  Old  Eome.  The  same  prince  is  sovereign 
of  a  crowd  of  separate  states,  two  of  which  stand  out 
prominently  as  centres  among  the  rest.  There  is  neither 
national  unity,  nor  federation,  nor  mere  subjection  of 
one  land  or  nation  to  another.  All  this  has  come  by 
the  gradual  union  by  various  means  of  many  crowns 
Anomalous  uDon  tlic  Same  brow.     The  result  is  an  anomalous  power 

nature  '^  ^ 

AuBtrian     whlcli  has  uothiug  else  exactly  like  it,  past  or  present. 

power.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have  existed  before.  The 
dominion  of  the  Angevins  in  Brittany  and  Gaul,  the 
dominion  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  which  we  have  just 
been  describing,  have  much  in  common  with  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  these  powers  lasted  only 
for  two  or  three  reigns.  The  great  anomaly  of  the 
Austrian  dominion  is  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain itself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for  some  centuries. 
But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the  growth  of  such  a 
power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  The  bei?innin(]fs  of  the  Austrian   state   are   to   be 

Eastern  ■• 

Mark.  fouud  iu  the  small  JJark  on  the  Danube,  lying  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Karnthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
^  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte,  vii,  75. 
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Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Enns.     chap. 

.   .  ,  .  vin. 

Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Austria,  the  ^^^^"'"T' 

duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.    It  had  ^j^g*"^' 
not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself.     Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south   of  it 
the   lands   where   the   German    Kingdom  marched  at 
once  upon  the   Magyar,   the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.      Here   lay  the  great    Duchy   of  Carinthia,  Duchy  of 
a   land    where    the   population   was   mainly   Slavonic,  976. 
though  the  Slaves  on  this  frontier  had  been  brought 
into   much    earlier  and  more  thorough    subjection   to 
the   German   Kings    than   the   Slaves    on    the   north- 
eastern frontier.     At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
split    in   pieces,   and   its   northern    part,  hitherto    the 
TJjp'per  Carinthian  Mark,  grew  into  the  Duchy  of  Stey-  Duchy  of 
ermark  or   Styria.     Twelve   years   later,  Leopold  the  118"^ 
Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy  Austria, 
greater  than  his  own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy  ;  but  it 
now  took    in  only  a   narrow   territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying   possessions   of  the    archbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.     To   the  south,  in  the 
partially  Slavonic  land  within  the  older  Italian  border, 
in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  what  had  been 
the  Lombard  Austria,  a  considerable  power  grew  up  in 
the   hands   of  the   counts   of   Gorz   or  Gorizia.     The  The  county 
possessions  of  these  counts  stretched,  though  not  con- 
tinuously, from  Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was 
furtlier  enlarged  by  their  position  as  advocate  of  the 
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Bohemia  a 

kingdom, 

1158. 


Ottokar  of 

Bohemia 

annexes 

Austria 

and  Styria, 

1252-1262, 

Carinthia, 

1269. 


Great 
power  of 
Ottokar. 


bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  and  of  the  more  famous 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia.  These  are  the  lands,  the 
marchlands  of  Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  south- 
eastern neighbours,  which  came  by  gradual  annexations 
to  form  the  German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power. 
But  the  further  growth  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till 
the  duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a 
wholly  new  line  of  princes. 

The  first  change  was  one  which  brought  about  for  a 
moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  from  the 
other  side.  This  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  though  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.  The  death  of  the  last 
duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  line  led  to  a  disputed 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king  of  Bohemia  obtained  the  duchies  of 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  further 
added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.  Thus  a 
new  power  was  formed,  by  which  several  German 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.  The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms 
into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Kdnigshenj. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.  Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  hinds, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  European  beginnings  of    chap. 
the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name  ^; — "-—^ 

'  House  of 

seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  Habsburg. 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session. This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Habshurg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 
League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 
so  greatly  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
Habsburg'.     By  an   union  of  the   lands   of  Habsburo-  Union  of 

^  'J  ^    Habsburg, 

with  those  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburg  and  Lenzburg,  a  ^y**"""^' 
considerable,  though  straggling,  dominion  was  formed.  Lenzburg. 
It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
taking  in  Luzern,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  free  city  of  Zurich.    Besides  these  lands,  the  same 
house  also  held  Upper  Elsass  with  the  title  of  Land-  Their 
grave,  a  dominion   separated  from  the  other  Swabian  m  EisaLr 
lands  of  the  house  by  the   territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Basel.     The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 
famous   Kudolf,  being  chosen  to  the   German   crown,  Rudolf 
and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the  mh\c- 
duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  on  his  son  Albert,  after-  ottokar, 

1      T^.  r^       •       ^   •  n  1276-1278. 

wards  King.     Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same  ^.ibert  of 

,  ^  Habsburg 

grant ;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count  J^J^^^^ 
of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.     Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of  1282^'^""' 
the  house  of  its  own  Counts.     Three  powers  were  thus  Suk?of^ 
formed  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Atistria  and  S'Snt 
Styria,  the   duchy  of   Carinthia   with   the   county   of  iS*^^' 
Tyrol,  and  the  county  of  Gorz. 

Thus  under  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  scattered 
Habsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered,     ffhe  two  of  the 
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newly  acquired  eastern  duchies  not  only  gave  its  princes 
their  highest  titles,  but  they  fonned  a  compact  ter- 
ritory, well  suited  for  extension  northward  and  south- 
ward. But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories, 
though  some  parts  remained  to  the  Austrian  house 
down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendency 
was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altogether 
from  Germany.  In  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine  this 
happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates  ;  in  the 
Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 
French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to 
explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Eoman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.  They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
accident  that,  from  Rudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  di- 
visions, the  reunions,  the  joint  reigns,  which  are  common 
to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.  The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
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lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  liable  to  be  <^^^- 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who  -  ■ 
appears  in  it  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  through 
all  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 
or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 
But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of 
Switzerland  were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or 
Counts  of  Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any 
practical  sense. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  may  be 
defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  house  on 
the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  eastern  ^art  of  its 
dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  western.     But 

in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  acquisition  Acquisi- 
tion of 
was  made  which,  without  making  them  absolutely  con-  carinthia 

.  .  .  and  Tyrol, 

tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo-  isss. 
graphical  connexion  with  one  another.     This  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Carintliia  and  County  of 
Tyrol^  the  latter  of  which  lands  lay  conveniently  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  dominions  of  the  house.  Extent 
These  now  stretched  continuously  from  the  Bohemian  Austrian 
frontier  to  Istria,  and  they  threw  out,  in  the  form  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands,  a  scattered,  but  nearly 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine  and   the    county   of  Burgundy.      The   Austrian 
possessions  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and   came  into   the   neighbourhood   of  the   Dal- 
matian  Archipelago.      Somewhat   later   they   reached 
the   main   Hadriatic    itself,  when   the  city  of,  Trieste, 
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CHAP,     hitherto  disputed  between  the  commonwealth  of  Venice 

c^melT"  ^^^   ^^^  patriarchs   of  Aquileia,  commended  itself  to 

^;;°te°^     the  Austrian  Duke   Leopold  as  its  lord.     This  is   the 

^^^^'         same  Leopold  who  four  years  later  fell  at  Sempach. 

By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  of  the  house  had 

been  increased  north  of  the  Ehine,  while  south  of  the 

Ehine  the  Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  way. 

The  Confederates  and  their  several  cantons  advanced 

in  every  way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the 

LoBs^of       loss  of  Thurgau,  the  House  of  Austria  kept  nothing 

1460.         south  of  the   Ehine  except  the  towns  known  as  the 

Waldstddte. 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned  in 
Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third  in  T}to1 
and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time  begins  the 
unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to  the  German  and 
Albert  the   Imperial  crowns.     The  first  of  this  line  was  Albert  the 

Second,  ^ 

H40  "^^~  Second,  Duke  of  Austria.  Then  Frederick  the  Third, 
Se^T^ird  ^^®  ^^^^  Emperor  of  the  House,  united  the  Austrian  and 
EnmeioJ^'  Cariuthian  duchies,  and  raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank 
iichduke  o^  ^^^  Archducliy.  Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol 
1458°^'"*'  held  the  western  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria 
co^^^  *  in  Confederate  and  Burgundian  history.  He  there 
1/29-1496.'  figures  as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confede- 
rates and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 
Maxi-         the  Bold.     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the 

milian,  .  .  .         .  , 

King  of  the  Housc  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the 

Romans, 

"86;  affairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  which  had  hitherto 

cou^nt  of  formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  begun 

J'l^gV  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  king- 

fi™t,T508.  doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though 

of^Sion"^  technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of 
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their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the     chap. 

.         VIII. 
House   of  Austria,    hitherto    simply  one   of  the  chief  ^.^^  j^^- • 

German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters.  E^p^^V*^ 

It  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  house  which 

exclusively  supplied  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany  succes- 

sion  of 

and  the  Empire.     And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  here-  Austrian 

Kings  and 

ditary  possessions  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  position,  Emperors. 
one  of  the  chief  European  powers.     For  a  while   the 
greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  great 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Austria  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  con- 
nexion— a  connexion  more  than  once  broken,  but  still 
constantly  recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully 
permanent — with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  the  Union  with 

L,         ,  ,  .     ^  Bohemia 

Empire  and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  beyond  its  a^d 
bounds.  These  kingdoms,  whose  elective  character 
only  gradually  passed  away,  stand  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  and  more  strictly  German  possessions  of  the 
house,  which  are  distinctively  known  as  the  Hereditary 
States.  The  possession  of  these  kingdoms  has  given  i 
the  Austrian  power  its  special  character,  that  of  a  power  J 
formed  by  the  union  under  one  prince  of  several  wholly 
distinct  nations  or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie 
beyond  that  union.  The  Austrian  princes,  originally 
purely  German,  equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their 
Austrian  possessions,  had  already,  by  the  extension  ot 
their  power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and 
some  Italian-speaking  subjects.  Still,  as  a  power,  they 
were  purely  German.  But  in  the  period  which  begins  in 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  shall  see  them  gradually  gathering  together,  some-  various  ao- 

.     .  .  .  .     .  1   1       •  1         quisitious 

times  gaining,  sometimes  losing — gaining  and  Ipsmg  by  of  Austria. 
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CHAP,  every  process,  warlike  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
— ' — '  can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  from 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.  But  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  above 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  position  ^ 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to  the  • 
system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which  have 
been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been  at  the 
same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Turk  ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found  Gaul  and 
Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to  all  this  that, 
though  the  connexion  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one,  renewed  in 
each  generation  by  a  special  election,  still  the  fact  that 
so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes  of  Austria 
were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another,  caused  the 
house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished,  to  look 
in  the  eyes  of  many  like  a  continuation  of  the  power 
which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  peculiar  position  of 
the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  by 
a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  other  states, 
under  princes  none  of  whom  were  raised  to  Imperial 
rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  obtained  by  a  series  of 
mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even  though  they  had  been  chosen 
Emperors  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  through 
the  accidental  union  under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of 
states  which  had  no  natural  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  through  the  further  accident  that  the  Empire 
itself  seemed  to  become  a  possession  of  the  House, 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  its  representative  the 
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House  of  Lorraine,  have    won   their   unique   position     ^^^f^- 
among  European  powers.  -~    ■      ' 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  the  Austrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
pied part  of  Styria.  So  at  a  much  later  time,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Austrian  duchy 
bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  victorious  Hungarian  king 
Matthias  Corvinus.     But  the  later  form  which  the  union 

was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga-  Relations 

.      ,         T    '      f»     1       A         •       ^iih  Hun- 
nan  reiffnmff  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian  garyand 

^         °  Bohemia. 

reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  House. 
For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  Rudolf,  son 
Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  King  of  Ger-  King  of  ' 

Bohemia,. 

many,  was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia,  isoo. 
But  this  connexion   was   only  momentary.     The   first 
beginnings  of   anything  like  a  more    permanent   con- 
nexion begin  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.     The 
second    Austrian   King   of    Germany   wore   both    the  Albert  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his  King  of 

Hungary 

marriage   with   the    daughter    of   Sieffmund,  Emperor  andBohe- 
and  King.     The  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 
crowns  are  now  beginning.     Siegmund  was  the  third  siegmnnd, 

King  of 

King  of  Bohemia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany,  Hungary, 

1886 ; 

the  second   who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire.  King  of  the 

*     _         Romans,  • 

Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and^Austria,  ^^i^; 
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were  for  a  moment  united  with  the  German  crown ; 
in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again.  One 
Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least  nomi- 
nally over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the  special 
Austrian  duchy.  But  the  final  union  did  not  come  for 
another  eighty  years,  a  period  diversified  by  what  now 
seems  a  survival  of  a  past  state  of  things,  the  momentary 
dominion  of  Hungary  over  Austria.  By  this  time  the 
Turk  was  threatening  and  conquering  on  the  Hungarian 
and  Austrian  borders.  At  Mohacz  Lewis,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  before  the  invaders.  His 
Bohemian  kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  unless  we  except  the  momentary 
choice  of  the  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  Frederick,  the 
Bohemian  crown  has  always  stayed  in  the  House  of 
Austria.  And  for  many  generations  it  has  been  worn 
by  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  archduchy. 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  of 
greater  importance.  It  put  the  Austrian  house  into  a 
wholly  new  position  ;  it  gave  it  its  later  character  of 
a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  the  Turanian 
and  heathen  invaders  of  earlier  times.  Those  Turanian 
and  heathen  invaders  had  now  long  settled  down  into 
a  Christian  kingdom ;  they  had  taken  their  place 
among  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman, 
passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian 
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house.      But   for   a   lonff   time   Hunoary  was  a   most     chap. 
imperfect   and   precarious   possession    of  its   Austrian  ^^^^ — 
Kings.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  ^^^'"^ 
election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors  ^"°g^y- 
was  disputed   and   partial.     They  had  from  the  very  1526-1699. 
beginning    to    strive    against   rival    kings,   while   the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attached 
to  the    crown   was    either   held   by  the  Turk   himself 
or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 
superior  lord.     These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  will 
be  spoken  of  elsewhere.     It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses-  Peaceof 
sion   of  the   whole    Hungarian   kingdom   and   all    its  yrtu^nia. 
dependencies. 

Meanwhile    the   Austrian  power  had  been  making  Acquisition 
advances  in  other  quarters.     At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  isoo" '' 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Gorz  or  Gorizia,  and  the  fallen  city  of 
Aquileia.     The  wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray  made  New 
no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian  dominion   in    this  towards 

...  Italy. 

quarter ;  but  the  master  of  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and  Aquileia, 
whose  territory  cut  off  Venice  from  her  Istrian  posses- 
sions, was  now  an  Italian  sovereign,  though  his  Italian 
dominions  were,  as  Verona  and  other  Italian  lands  had 
been  in  earlier  days,  now  counted  as  part  of  Germany. 
The  prince  of  the  German  Austria  now  counted  part  of 
the  elder  Lombard  Austria  among  his  many  lordships. 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth    the   Italian  dominion  of  the  Dominions 

TT  p      t  •  1  **^  Charles 

House    01   Austria  grew,  as  we  nave  seen,  to   a   vast  the  Fifth, 
extent.     But  after  him  that  dominion  passed  away  alike 
from  the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house, 
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CHAP,     to  become  part  of  the  heritaofe  of  the  Austrian  Kinofs  of 
VIII.  .  ^  '^  » 

" — ■ — "  Spain.     It  was  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  till  the  be- 

Austrian      ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  either  an  Empe- 

itaiy.         ror  or  a  reigning  archduke  again  obtained  any  territory 

within  what  were  now  the    acknowledged    bounds  of 

Italy.     The  fluctuations  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from 

the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  own 

day,  have   been   already   told   in   the   Italian  section. 

Lombardy  and  western  Venetia  are  now  again  Italian  ; 

but  an  Austrian  sovereign   still  keeps    the    north-east 

corner  of  the  great  gulf.     He  still  keeps  Gorizia  and 

Aquileia,  Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

dangerous   way   which   his  frontier   still  stretches    on 

Italian  ground  in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Roveredo. 

Burgun-  Tlicsc  last-uamcd  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of 

dian  pos-  i  •  t  •         i 

sessions,      thc  Austiiau  advaucc  in  these  regions,  and  its  fluctua- 

Maximi-  _  ° 

Han  and  tioiis  there  liavc  been  among  the  most  important  facts 
of  modern  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
away.  The  great  Burgundian  inheritance  passed  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip, 
that  it  was  in  any  way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian 
Archduchy.  After  Charles  the  Fifth  the  Burgundian 
possessions  passed,  like  those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House,  and,  just  as  in  Italy,  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century  that  actual  Emperors  or  archdukes 

The  again  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,      Before 

Austrian  '  '  .  .     . 

Nether-       tliis  time  tlic  Alsatiau  dominion  of  the  house  had  passed 

Loss  of       away  to  France,  and  the  remnant  of  its  Swabian  posses- 

^^^'       sions  passed  away,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days  of  general 

confusion.  The  changes  of  Austrian  territory  in  Germany 

during  that  period  have  been  already  spoken  of.     The 
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Austrian  acquisitions  in  Eastern  Europe  will  come  more     chap. 
fully  elsewhere  ;  but  a  word  must  be  given  to  them  here.    — ' — 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria  simply  as  a  power,  with- 
out reference  to  the  German  or  non-German  character  of 
its  dominions,  the  loss  of  Silesia  may  be  looked  on  as  Loss  of 
counterbalanced  by  the  territory  gained  from  Poland  at  1740. 

1         />  n      1   •     1  •    •  mi         n  •    •  Final  parti- 

the  first  and  third  partitions.     The  first  partition  gave  tion  of 

.  .  Poland, 

the  Austrian  house  a  territory  of  which  the  greater  part  1772. 
was  originally  Russian  rather  than  Polish,  and  in  which 
the  old  Eussian  names  of  Halicz  and   Vladimir  were 
strangely  softened  into  r  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodo-  Gaiidaand 

,    .         '  Lodomeria. 

meria.     The  third  partition  added  Cracow  and  a  con-  Third 

partition, 

siderable  amount  of  strictly  Polish  territory.    These  last  1795.  New- 
passed  away,  first  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  then  to 
the  restored  Kingdom  of  Poland.     But  Galicia  has  been 
kept,  and  it  has  been  increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  Annexa- 
of  the  republic  of  Cracow.     These  lands  lie  to  the  north  cracow, 
of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     Parted  from  them  by  the 
whole  extent  of  that  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  king- 
dom at  its  south-west  corner,  lie   the   coast  lands  of 
Austria  on  the  Hadriatic.     By   the  Peace    of  Campo 

Formio,  Austria  took  Dalmatia  strictly  so  called,  and  Daimatia, 

1797. 
the  other  Venetian  possessions  as  far  south  as  Budua.  Recovered, 

.  1814. 

These  lands,  lost  in  the  wars  with  France,  were  won 
again  at  the  Peace,  with  the  addition  of  Rayusa  and  its  Ragusa, 
territory. 

This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessarily  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian  power 
as  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of  the  last 
century  and   a   half,    leaving   the  fluctuating  •frontier 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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CHAP,     towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  survey  of  the 

VIII.  "^ 

' — ■ —   more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 

Reign  of  We  will  bes^ln  at  a  date  when  we  come  across  a 

Maria  ~ 

Theresa,  sovcrcigu  whosc  position  is  often  strangely  misunder- 
stood, the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in  her 
own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  the 
election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  her  father    Charles   the    Sixth 

Her  .        made  her  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  his  two 

hereditary  *' 

domiDions.  kingdoms,  and  of  his  Burgundian  and  Italian  dominions. 
That  is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the  Empire,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  its  dependencies  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia — of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  with  the 
duchies,  counties,  and  lordships  of  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Tyrol,  Gorizia,  and  Trieste — of  Constanz  and 
a  few  other  outlying  Swabian  points — as  also  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  lands  which 
it  needs  some  stretch,  whether  of  memory  or  of  legal 
fiction,  to  look  on  as  being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of 
the  Empire.  Beyond  the  Empire,  in  its  widest  sense,  it 
gave  her  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  with  its  dependent 
lands  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  Sieben- 
biirgen.  These  dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of 
Silesia,  increased  by  the  addition  of  Galicia,  she  handed 
on  to  their  later  Kings  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage 
transferring  her  dominions,  indirectly  transferred  the  Em- 
pire itself,  to  a  new  family,  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis,  who  had  exchanged 
his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Tuscany,  was  in  truth 
the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor.  After  him  came  three 
Emperors  of  his  house,  under  the  third  of  whom  the 
succession  of  Augustus  and  Charles  came  to  an  end. 
We  may  take  another  view  of  the  Austrian  territory 
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at  the  moment  when  the  French  power  in  Germany  was     chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

at  its  height.    The  Eoman  Empire  and  the  German  king-  ■ — ^ — ' 

1  t       1  T       T  1      •      1  •  Austrian 

dom  had  now  come  to  an  end ;  but  their  last  sovereign  dominions 

still,  with  whatever  meaning,  called  himself  Emperor  of 

his  archduchy,  though  without  dropping  his  proper  title 

of  Archduke.      From  this  time  the  word  Austria  has  New  use  of 

11,  ^  T       .       .  ,  the  name 

gradually  come,  by  a  common  but  inaccurate  usage,  Austria. 
to  take  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
an  usage  which  disguises  the  real  nature  of  the  Austrian 
power,  and  suggests  the  notion  that '  Austria  '  is  a  nation 
in  the  same  sense  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and  not  simply 
the  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  terri- 
tories which  have  no  natural  connexion.  Still,  as  all  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speak  of 
them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the  domi- 
nions of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  lay  apart 
from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territory.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come  to  an  end  and  when 
the  German  Confederation  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  German  and  non- 
German  lands.  The  'Empire'  of  Francis  the  Second 
or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  greatest 
power,  had,  as  compared  with  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Maria  Theresa,  gone  through  these  changes.  Tyrol, 
and  the  Swabian  lands  had  passed  to  other  German 
princes  ;  Salzburg  had  been  won  and  lost  again.  In 
Italy  the  Venetian  possessions  had  been  won  and  lost, 
and  they,  together  with  the  older  Italian  possessions  of 
Austria,  had  passed  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy. 
France  in  her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  at  two  ends,  on  the  Ocean  and  on  the 
Hadriatic.     She  had  absorbed  the  Austrian  Netnerlands 

Y  2 
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at  one  corner,  the  newly  won  Austrian  territory  in 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  at  another.  These  last  first  formed 
parts  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy ;  afterwards, 
together  with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola  and  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  they  were  fully 
united  with  the  French  Empire  under  the  name  of  the 
lUyrian  Provinces.  Illyrian  they  were  in  the  widest 
and  most  purely  geographical  sense  of  that  name.  But 
this  use  of  the  Illyrian  name  was  confusing  and  mis- 
leading, as  tending  to  put  out  of  sight  that  the  true 
representatives  of  the  old  Illyrian  race  dwell  to  the 
south,  not  only  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  but  of 
Dalmatia  itself.  The  loss  of  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  this  quarter  brought  back  the  new  Austrian  'Empire" 
to  the  condition  of  the  original  Austrian  duchy.  It 
became  a  wholly  inland  dominion,  without  an  inch  of 
seacoast  anywhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her 
lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuous. Released  from  her  inland  prison,  provided 
again  with  a  great  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Eagusa  the  restoration 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her  hard- 
,won  haven  of  Cattaro.  The  recovered  lands  formed, 
in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  possessions, 
the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of  lUyria, 
and  of  Dalmatia.  The  last  was  an  ancient  title  of  the 
Hungarian  crown.  The  Kingdom  of  Illyria  was  a 
continuation  of  the  affected  nomenclature  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which  formed  it  under  their 
French  occupation.  We  have  already  traced  the  driving 
out  of  the  Austrian  power  from  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
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its  momentary  joint  possession  in  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and     S^|f  • 
Lauenburg.     The  only  other  actual  change  of  frontier  c^*^ 
has  been  the  annexation  of  the  inland  commonwealth 
of  Cracow,  to  match  the  annexation  of  the  sea-faring 
commonwealth   of  Ragusa.     The   movement   of  1848 
separated  Hungary  for  a   moment   from  the  Austrian  Separation 
power.     Won  back,  partly  by  Russian  help,  partly  by  ga^y,  i848. 
the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Magyar  king-  of  Hun- 
dom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  out  alike 
from  Germany  and  from  Italy.     Then  arose  the  present 
system,   the    so-called   dualism^   the   theory  of  which 
is  that  the  ' Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy'  consists  of  Austro- 

.  Hungarian 

two  states   under  a  common   sovereionti.      By  an   odd  Monarchy, 

^  "^  1867. 

turning  about  of  meanings,  Austria,  once  really  the 
Oesterreich,  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany,  has  become 
in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Neustria,  of  the 
new  arrangement.  With  the  Hungarian  kingdom  are 
grouped  the  principality  of  Transsilvania  and  the  king- 
doms of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  The  Austrian  state  is 
made  up  of  Austria  itself — the  archduchy  with  the 
addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  of  Styria,  the  county 
of  Tyi'ol,  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  ^  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria,  lUyria,  and  Dahnatia  with  Ragusa  and  Cattaro. 
These  last  lands  are  not  continuous.     Thus  two  states  Modem 

Austria. 

are  formed.  In  one  the  dominant  German  duchy  has 
Slavonic  lands  on  each  side  of  it,  and  an  Italian  fringe 
on  its  coast.     In  the  other   state,  the  ruling  Magyar  Mo<iern 

Hungary. 

holds  also  among  the  subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave, 
the  Rouman,  and  the  outlying  Saxon  of  Sieben- 
biirgen.  Add  to  this  that  the  latest  arrangements  of 
all  have  added  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  under  the 
diplomatic  phrase  of  '  administration,'  the  Slavonic 
lands  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  while  the  »kingdom 
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of  Dalmatia  is  increased  by  the  harbour  of  Sjnzza. 
A  power  like  this,  which  rests  on  no  national  basis,  is 
simply  the  estate  of  a  particular  family,  patched  together 
mi'.^^^^^'  during  a  space  of  six  hundred  years  by  this  and  that 
grant,  this  and  that  marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is 
surely  an  anachronism  on  the  face  of  modern  Europe. 
Germany  and  Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers. 
Austria,  changed  from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into 
the  Neustria  of  Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without 
a  meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  falling  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting  them- 
selves with  lands  beyond  the  Empire.  They  have  all 
to  some  extent  kept  a  common  history  down  to  our 
own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another  land  which 
parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  like  manner,  but  which 
parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wholly  separate  and 
rival  land,  with  an  altogether  independent  history  of  its 
own. 
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The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the     chap. 
west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  something  in  common   — '— 


with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken  of  in  Origin  and 

^  "^  .  growth  of 

the  later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  split  off  from  the  France. 
Western  Empire.     As  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of  France,  a  land 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the 
Great  became  independent  of  his  successors.     As  in  the  compari- 
case  of  Austria  to  the  east,  so  in  the  case  of  France  to  Austria. 
the   west,   a   duchy   of  the   old   Empire   grew  into  a 
power  distinct  from  the  Empire,  and  tried  to  attach 
to  itself  the   old   Imperial  titles  and  traditions.     But 
there  is  more  than  one  point  of  difference  between  the  Different 

nature  of 

two  cases.     As  a  matter  of  geography,  the  power  of  the  ^^  ^"»- 
Austrian  house  has  for  some  centuries  largely  rested  J^^f'"®"''^ 
on  the  possession  of  dominions  beyond  the  boundaries  *°"®®- 
of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for 
a   moment,   and   that    chiefly   by    the    annexation    of 
territory   from    Austria   itself,    that   France   has    ever 
held  any  European  possessions  beyond  the  Carolingian 
frontier.^     But  the  true  difference  lies  in  the  date  and  Difference 

.  n    1  •  '  ^^  '^®  pro- 

circumstances  of  the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lothar-  cess  of 

.  .  .  separation. 

ingian,  Frisian,   and   Austrian   lands   which  gradually 

^  Namely  in  the  lUyrian  Provinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  above,  p.  324.  • 
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split  off  from  the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off 
after  the  Empire  had  been  finally  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had 
come  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thing.  But  France  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from  the  German 
kingdom  or  from  the  Empire  itself.  The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Francia  who  bore  the  kingly  title  was 
indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.^  But  no 
lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  to  its  head,  sprang  out  of  his  homage. 
Again  from  887  to  963  the  Imperial  dignity  was  not 
finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.  It  fluctuated 
between  Germany  and  Italy ;  it  might  have  passed  to 
Burgundy ;  it  might  have  passed  to  Karolingia,  as  it 
had  once  already  done  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  The  truer  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  to  say 
that  in  887  the  Empire  split  up  into  four  kingdoms,  of 
which  three  came  together  again,  and  formed  the 
Empire  in  a  new  shape.  The  fourth  kingdom  remained 
separate  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from 
the  Empire,  but  its  separation  hindered  the  full  recon- 
struction of  the  Empire.  It  has  had  a  distinct  history, 
a  history  which  made  it  the  special  rival  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  Karolingia,  the  kingdom  of  the 
West-Franks,  to  which,  through  the  results  of  the 
change  of  dynasty  in  987,  the  name  of  France  gra- 
dually came  to  be  applied. 

But  there  is  jet  another  distinction  of  greater 
practical  importance.  France  was  so  early  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it 
was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 
power.  Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
^  See  above,  p.  1 39. 
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European  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers  chap. 
did  not  spHt  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were  ' — ^— ' 
formed,  and  they  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  history  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Italy. 
As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the  expense  of  the 
Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which  won  for  itself  a 
most  distinct  national  being,  France  fully  deserves  a 
chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still  that  chapter  is 
in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that  which  deals  with  the 
Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West.  It  naturally  follows 
on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms,  before  we  go  on 
further  to  deal  with  the  European  powers  which  arose 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 

We  left   Karolingia   or   the   Western  Kingdom  at  Extent  of 
that  point  where  the  modern  French  state  took  its  real  domain  at 
beginning    under    the    kings   of  the   house    of  Paris,  sionofthe 
Their  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been  ^^o^^e. 

•^  987. 

€ut  short  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by  the 
practical  independence  which  had  been  won  by  the 
•counts  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Chartres.  By  their  election 
to  the  kingdom,  the  Dukes  of  the  French  added  to 
their  duchy  the  small  territory  which  up  to  that  time 
had  still  been  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  West- 
Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the  crown  and  the 
immediate  territory  of  those  kings,  the  French  kings 
at  Paris  also  inherited  their  claim  to  superiority  over 
all  the  states  which  had  arisen  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  Kingdom.     But  the  name  France,  as  it  was  Definition 
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used  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing,  means 
only  the  immediate  territory  of  the  King.  The  use  of 
the  name  spreads  with  every  increase  of  that  territory, 
whether  that  increase  was  made  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  fief  or  by  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign 
to  the  kingdom.  And  this  constantly  widening  applica- 
tion of  the  name  is  as  strictly  accurate  in  the  case  of 
France  as  it  is  inaccurate  in  the  case  of  Austria.  Every 
land  permanently  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of  France 
has  sooner  or  later  really  become  French ;  but  the  lands 
annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  show  no  tendency 
to  become  Austrian.  But  the  two  processes  of  incor- 
porating fiefs  of  the  French  crown  and  of  annexing 
lands  with  which  the  French  crovm  had  nothing  to  do 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both  went  on  side  by 
side  for  some  centuries ;  but  the  incorporation  of  the 
vassal  states  naturally  began  before  the  annexation  of 
altogether  foreign  territory. 

Among  the  fiefs  which  were  gradually  annexed 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  great  princes 
who  were  really  national  chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
whose  dominions  had  been  cut  ofi'  from  the  ori- 
ginal duchy  of  France.  And  a  distinction  must  be 
again  drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals 
of  the  Duke  as  well  as  of  the  King.  To  the  first  class 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Toulouse,  and  Flanders ;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 
Anjou,  Chartres,  and  Cha7npagne.  Historit^ally,  Nor- 
mandy belongs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  original 
grant  to  Rolf  was  undoubtedly  cut  off  from  the  French 
duchy.     But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  Norman 
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duchy  made  it   a    truly  national   state,    owing  to  the     chap. 
French  crown  the  merest  external  homage.     Britanny,  Britain ~ 
yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held  to  owe  its 
immediate  homage  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     The  The 

^  Twelve 

so-called  Twelve  Peers  of  France  seem  to  have  been  Peers, 
devised  by  Philip  Augustus  out  of  the  romances  of 
Charlemagne  ;  but  the  selection  shows  who  were  looked 
on  as  the  greatest  vassals  of  the  crown  in  his  day.  The 
six  lay  peers  were  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitaine,  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and 
Champagne,     This  last  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  cham- 

pagne. 

could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.  His 
dominions  were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy 
or  Aquitaine  could  not  be  called  French.  The  six 
ecclesiastical  peers  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Different 
ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  Empire,  The  German  of'tii^" 
bishops  became  princes,  holding  directly  of  the  Empire.  theEasr 
But  the  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  western 
vassals  of  the  French  crown  were  the  subjects  of 
their  immediate  sovereigns.  The  Archbishop  of  Eouen 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  stood  in  no  relation 
to  the  King  of  the  French,  The  ecclesiastical  peerage 
of  France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  character  of  King, 
among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  first  rank, 
the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims.  The  others  were 
the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and  Laon,  and  the 
Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvais,  Noyon,  and  Chdlons. 
As  the  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories had  no  claim  to  rank  as  peers  of  the  kingdom, 
neither  had  those  prelates  who  were  actually  within 
the  King's  immediate  territory,  vassals  therefore  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the  King,     Thus  the 


Chief  vas- 
sals within 
the  royal 
domain. 
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CHAP.     Bishop  of  Paris  and  his  metropoHtan  the  Archbishop 
■ — ■ — '  of  Sens  had  no  place  among  the  twelve  peers. 


§  1 .  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States. 
At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal 
domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France,  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of 
Orleans,  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  immediately 
of  the  King.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  of 
Clermont,  Dreux,  Moulins,  Valois,  and  the  Gatinois,  are 
of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed  through 
the  royal  dominions  ;  but  the  King  was  wholly  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories  who  commanded 
the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel was  held  by  the  princes  of  Britanny,  Normandy, 
and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  county  of  Ponthieu, 
which  lay  between  Normandy  and  Flanders  and  fluc- 
tuated in  its  homage  between  the  two.  The  ocean 
coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  Britanny,  of  Poitou 
and  Aqaitaine  united  under  a  single  sovereign,  and 
of  Gascony  to  the  south  of  them.  That  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  which  nominally  belonged 
to  the  Western  Kingdom  was  held  by  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  and  Barcelona.  Of  these  great  feudatories,  the 
princes  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Cham- 
pagne, were  all  immediate  neighbours  of  the  King.  To 
the  west  of  the  royal  domain  lay  several  states  of  the 
second  rank  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  France  and  Normandy.  These  were  the  coun- 
ties of  Chartres  and  Blois,  which  were  for  a  w^hile 
united  with  Champagne.     Beyond  these,  besides  some 
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smaller  counties,  were  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and  Maine,     chap. 


IX. 

Anjou  and 
Touraine 
united. 
1044. 

Maine. 


the  borderland  of  Normandy  and  Anjou.  Thus  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  vassals,  the  early  Kings  of 
the  house  of  Paris  had  far  less  dealings  with  powers 
beyond  their  own  kingdom  than  their  Karolingian  pre- 
decessors. They  were  thus  able  to  make  themselves 
the  great  power  of  Gaul  before  they  stood  forth  on  a 
wider  field  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe - 

As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  the  Kings  of  Theking- 
the  French  at  the  beofinninw  of  the  eleventh  centurv  er  than  the 

,  .  old  duchy. 

had  altogether  fallen  away  from  the  commanding 
position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth.  But  this  seeming 
loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lords 
and   no    longer    vassals.     As    feudal   principles   grew.  Advantage 

^  of  the 

opportunities  were  constantly  found  for  annexino-  the  Singly 

■'••'•  *^  "^  position. 

lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had  First 

advancesof 

already  begun   to  increase  by  the  acquisition  of  the  the  Kings. 
Gatinois  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bourges,  a  small  part  oatinoi«. 
only  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition  viscounty 
which  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh-  1100°""^*'*^'^" 
bours    than    before.     Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east.    The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Flanders  was  the  beginning  of  an  important 
chain  of  events    in    European   history.     In   the    early 
years  of  Philip  Augustus  the  counties  of  Amiens  and  Amiens 

.  ^  .  and  Ver- 

Vermandois   were  united    to   the   crown,    as   was   the  man^ois. 

'  1188. 

county  of  Valois  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  vaiois. 

*^  ,  "^  1186. 

the  more  important  land  of  Artois.     Later  in  the  reijm  Artois. 

.  .  ^        1180-1187. 

of  the   same   prince    came    an    annexation   dn   a   far 
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greater  scale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  result  of 
causes  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
eleventh. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  a  power 
grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom 
which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 
the  French  King  into  insignificance.  The  two  great 
powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  each  carrying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and. 
that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 
foreign  kingdom.  The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 
besides  the  county  of  Poitou,  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Peru/ueux^ 
Limoges,  the  dauphiny  of  Aitvergne,  and  the  county  of 
Marche  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 
To  these,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  of  Gascony, 
with  its  subordinate  fiefs,  was  added,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  lord  of  Poitiers  stretched  to  the  Pyrenees.  Mean- 
while Duke  William  of  Normandy,  before  his  conquest 
of  England,  had  increased  his  continental  dominions, 
by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  Ponthieu  and  the  imme- 
diate dominion,  first  of  the  small  district  of  Domfront 
and  then  of  the  whole  of  Maine.  Maine  was  presently 
lost  by  his  successor,  and  passed  in  the  end  to  the 
house  of  Anjou.  But  the  union  of  several  lines  in 
descent  in  the  same  person  united  England,  Normandy, 
Anjou,  and  Maine  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if,  instead  of  the 
northern  and  southern  powers  being  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  one  of  them  was  to  be  itself 
incorporated  with  the  crown.     The  marriage  of  Lewis 
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the   Seventh    with    Eleanor   of  Aquitaine    united   his     chap. 
kingdom    and   her   duchy.     A    king  of  Paris    for  the  ;;7 — ^—^ 

^  ./  o  Momen- 

iirst    time   rei<?ned   on  the   Garonne    and  at  the   foot  taiy  union 

~  of  France 

of    the    Pyrenees.     But    the    divorce    of  Lewis    and  ^^^'^^^' 
Eleanor  and  her  immediate  re-marriage  with  the  Duke  ^^^^" 

*=•       _  Their 

of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou    again  severed  the  separation, 
southern   duchy   from   the   kingdom,  and   united   the  union  of 

Aquitaine, 

great  powers  of  northern   and  southern  Gaul.     Then  Normandy, 

and  Anjou. 

their  common  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and 
became  the  first  Angevin  king  of  England.     Another  1152-1154. 
marriage  brought  Britanny,  long   the    nominal  fief  of  neg?'^^^' 
Normandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 
The  House  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominion 
on  Gaulish  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 
his  other  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 
the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  English 
kingdom.     But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 
enabled   the  King  to  add  to  his    own  dominions    the 
greater  part  of  the  estates  of  his  dangerous    vassal. 
On  the  death  of  Eichard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 
of  Normandy,  Normandy  and   England  passed  to  his 
brother  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions 
of  the  Angevin  princes  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  claims  of 
the  heir  of   Britanny,  were  asserted.     The  success  of  Bntanny. 
Arthur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto-  Possible 
gether  a  new  shape.     The  Angevin  possessions  on  the  lus success, 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England, 
would   have   been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  which,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was    even   more  foreign    to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Philip,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to»declare 
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all  the  fiefs  which  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  fiefs  of  his  mother  Eleanor.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  Philip  was  able  to  carry  that 
sentence  into  effect  everywhere  on  the  mainland. 
Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
were  joined  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 
by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by 
John's  son  Henry.  Poitou  went  with  them,  and '  all 
these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  France.  Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation 
was  little  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  state 
of  things.  For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.  The  Kings  of 
England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  ^  with  Gascony. 
They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman 
islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states 
attached  to  the  English  crown.  Aquitaine  was  now  no 
longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
It  changed  into  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular 
kingdom,  a  dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 
English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 
the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobility  tended  to  draw  it 
towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  the  French  incom- 
parably greater  on  Gaulish  ground  than  any  of  his 
own  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  seaboard  on 
the  Channel  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  terri- 

^  Aquitaine,  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor,  did   not  come  under 
the  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs  actually  held  by  John. 
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tory  with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no     chap. 

IX 

practical  relation,  and  which  gave  the  kingdom  a  third  ■— — r^ — 
seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean. 


While  north-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were  Fiefs  of 

.  .  ,  Aragon  in 

united  m    the  hands    of  an  insular  kinof,  the  king'  of  southern 

'^'  ^  Gaul. 

a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  powerful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.  Hitherto  the  greatest  princes  in 
this  region   had   been   the   counts   of   Toulouse,  who,  counts  of 

^         ^  '  '     Toulouse. 

besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  had  also  posses- 
sions in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Elione. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  of  Barcelona, 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
quired by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosan  fiefs, 
both  French  and  Imperial.  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Nimes  were  all  under  the  lordship  of  the  Aragonese 
crown.     The  Albigensian   war  seemed    at   first   likelv  TheAibi- 

^  *      gensian 

to   lead  to  the  establishment  of  the   house   of  Mont-  war: 

1207-1229. 

fort  as  the  chief  power  of  southern  Gaul.     But  the  simouof 

1  T      I     •  •  r>      1  p     -x        Montfort 

struggle  encled  m  a  vast  increase  oi   the  power  oi  the  at  Tou- 
louse. 
FreiKih  crown,  at  the  expense   alike  of  the  house   of 

Toulouse  and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.     The  dominions 

of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.     A  number  of  settlement 

of  Meaux. 

fiefs,  Beziers,  Narhonne,  Nvmes,  Albi,  and  some  other  Annexa- 
districts,  were   at   once  annexed  to  the  crown.     The  Narbonne, 

1229; 

capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty  of  tou- 

years  later.     By  a  settlement  with  Aragon,  the  domains  ma' 
of  the  French  king  were   increased,  while  the  French 

kingdom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  Rousdiion 

Aragonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Barce-  lo"*  re- 

,  ,  leased  from 

lona,  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homage.     The  homage. 

'  ^  ,  1258. 

name  of  Toulouse,   except   as   the   name  of  tie    city 
VOL.   I.  z 
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CHAP,     itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the   new  acquisitions  oi' 

IX 

-— .-^ —  France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tongue  which  was  common  to  them  with  Aquitaine 

Province  of  and  Imperial  Burgundy.     Under  the  name  of  Langue- 

^°^-  doc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 

provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign  of 
Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in   the    south ;  but  he  also  ex- 

Purchaae     tcudcd  his  bordcrs  nearer  home.     He  won  back  part 

of  Blois  and 

chartres.  of  the  old  Frcuch  duchy  when  he  purchased  the 
Escheat  of  superiority  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  to  which  Perche  was 
1257.  afterwards  added   by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  added 

Annexa- 
tion of        Macon   to    the    crown,  a  possession  whicli   afterwards 

Macon,  ^ 

1289.         passed  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy. 

Southern  Thus,  duriug  tlic  rcigus  of  Philip  Augustus  and  his 

advance  of 

the  Crown,  graudsou,  the  royal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states,  two  of 
the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the  French 
King  a  seaboard  on  two  seas  and  which  brought  him 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the  Span- 
ish peninsula.  Later  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with  the  heiress  of  Cham- 
pagne not  only  extinguished  another  peerage,  but 
made  the  French  kings  for  a  while  actually  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  made  France  an  immediate  neighbour 

Marriage     of  the  German  kinc^dom.     The   county  of   Champagne 

of  Philip  \  •       T        •   1        1         1   •         1 

the  Fair,     had  for  two  generations  been  united  with  the  kmjrdom 

1284,  with  ^  ^ 

theheiroHs  of  Navarrc.      These   dominions  were   held   by   three 

of  Cham-  '' 

N^tfvTrrT'^  kings  of  France  in  right  of  their  wives.  Then  Navarre, 
Separation  though   it    passcd   to   a   Frcuch   prince,   was    wholly 

of  Navarre.  ■>  --i       /~\^ 

1328.  separated  from  France,  while  Champagne  was  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom.     This  last  annexation  gave 
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France  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Germany,  and     chap. 

IX. 

especially   brouorht   the  kinofdom   into    the    immediate   — — ^-^ — - 

.  ....  Unionof 

nei"hbourhood  of  the  Lotharin^ian  bishoprics.     These  cham- 

^  ox  pagne, 

acquisitions,  of  Normandy   and    the  states    connected  ^^^^'>  '"- 

••■  '  *'  corpora- 

with  it,  of  Toulouse  and  the  rest  of  Languedoc,  and  *•«»,  isei. 
now  of  Champagne,  were  the  chief  cases  of  incor- 
poration of  vassal  states  with  the  royal  domain  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  mere  grants 
and  recoveries  of  appanages  hardly  concern  geography.  Appanages. 
We  now  turn  to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
Kings  of  France  had  to  wage  with  two  of  their  chief 
vassals  who  were  also  powerful  foreign  princes.  In 
both  cases,  events  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about 
the  utter  humiliation  of  France  did  in  the  end  bring 
to  it  a  large  increase  of  territory. 

The  former  of  these   struggles  was  the  great  war  The  Hun- ^ 
between  England  and  France,  called  by  French  writers  war  with 

r  1  .  .  .  England. 

the  Hundred  Years'  War.  This  war  might  be  called 
either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 
or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 
By   the    peace    between   Henry    the   Third   and   Saint  Designs  of 

.  ,      ,  .  the  French 

Lewis,   Aquitaine   became   a   land   held   by   the   kin<T  kings  on 

^  ^  o    Aquitttuie. 

of  England  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  From 
that  time  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  French  kings 
to  change  their  feudal  superiority  over  this  great 
duchy  into  an  actual  possession.  This  object  had  once 
been   obtained    for    a    moment    by   the   marriage   of  Momen- 

tftrv  occu- 

Eleanor  and  Lewis  the  Seventh.     It  was  again  obtained  pation  by 

T^  1  11         Philip  Uie 

for  a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  Fair. 

•^  »  1294. 

First  and  PhiUp  the  Fair.     The  Hundred  Years'  War  1337. 
l)egan  through  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Valoi;?  on  the 

z  2 
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CHAP.     Aquitanian   dominions   of    Edward   the   Third.     Then 

IX. 

- — r^ —   the  Kinff  of  Enj^land  found  it  politic  to  assume  the  title 

1339.  <-j  >-  X 

of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy was  shown  by  the  first  great  settlement.     At 
Peace  of      the  Peace  of  Bretiqny   Edward  sfave  up  all    claim  to 

Bretigny.  ^    ^^  »  1 

I860-         the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his  recent 
conquests.     Aquitaine   and    Gascony,  including  Poitou 
but  not  including  Auvergne,  together  with  the  districts 
on  the  Channel,  Calais  with  Guines  and  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  were  made  over  to  the  King  of  England  with- 
out the  reservation  of  any  homage  or  superiority  of  any 
kind.     These  lands   became  a  territory  as  foreign  to 
the  French  kingdom  as  the  territory  of  her  German 
Eenewai  of  and  Spanish  neighbours.     But  in  a  few  years  the  treaty 
1870-1874.   Tj^as  broken  on  the  French  side,  and  the  actual  posses- 
Losses        sions  of  Eno^land  beyond  the   sea  were  cut  down  to 

of  the  .  . 

English.      Calais  and  Guines,  with  some  small  parts  of  Aquitaine 

adjoining  the  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.     Then 

Conquests    thc  tide  tumed  when  the  war  was    carried  on  with 

of  Henry 

the  Fifth,    renewed  vigour  by  Henry  the  Fifth.     The  Treaty  of 

Troyes."     Troyes  formally  united  the    crowns  of  England   and 

1481.  France.     Aquitaine   and   Normandy  were  won   back ; 

Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  an  English  king,  and  only 

the  central  part   of   the    country  obeyed  the  heir  of 

the  Parisian   kingdom,  no  longer   king   of  Paris  but 

only   of  Bourges.     But   the   final   result   of    the   war 

Conquest     "vvas  the  driving  out  of  the  English  from  all  Aquitaine 

*^i"®-,        and  France,  except  the  single  district  of  Calais.     The 

1451—1453. 

geographical  aspect  of  the  change  is  that  Aquitaine, 
which  had  been  wholly  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  b}' 
the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  was  finally  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom.     The  French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the 
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result  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  was   in   form  the     chap. 

IX 

conquest  of  a  land  which  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any  ■ — ^ — • 
relation  to  the  French  crown.     Practically  the  result  Final 
of  the  war  was  the  incorporation  with  the  French  crown  Aquitaine 

with 

of  its  greatest  fief,  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  France, 
territory  the  value  of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  geographical  extent.     In  its  historical 
aspect  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet 
more.     The  first  foreshadowing  of  the  modern  French 
kingdom  was  made  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to 
Neustria,  of  southern  to  northern  Gaul.^     Now,  after  so 
many  strivings,  the  two  were  united  for  ever.     Aquitaine 
was  merged  in  France.     The  grant  to  Charles  the  Bald 
took  effect  after  six  hundred  years.      France,  in  the  Beginning 
sense  which  the  word  bears  in  modern  use,  may  date  modem 
its  complete  existence  from  the  addition  of  Bourdeaux  o/prance. 
to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
hundred  years,  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal  of 
France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  other  French 
fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereign  of  England 
and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  union  with  France  of  all 
the  continental  possessions  of  the  prince  who  thus 
reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Meanwhile,  on  the  Growth  of 

the  Dakes 

eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  holder  of  another  great  o^  ^ur- 

.  ^  gundy. 

French  fief  swelled  into  an  European  power,  the  special 
rival  of  his  French  overlord.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
rose  to  the  same  kind  of  position  which  had  in  the 
twelfth  century  been  held  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
-and  counts  of  Anjou.  Their  duchy,  granted  to  a  Escheat  of 
branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  otB^.  ^ 

^  gondy. 

'  See  above,  p.  135. 
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CHAP.    Parisian  kinfrdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  in  the  four 

IX. 

-^ — ■   teenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  to  a  sou 

Grant  to  /»     ,  i  .        •  -,  .  .  .  „ 

Philip        01   the   reigning   king.     A    series   of    marriages,   pur- 

1364.       *  chases,  conquests,  transactions  of  every  kind,  gathered 

«fj'™f  together,  in   the   hands   of  the  Burgundian   dukes,  a 

Dukes.       crowd   of  fiefs   both   of  France   and   of  the  Empire.^ 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  the  county  of  Charolois, 

and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  were  joined 

under    a   common    ruler   with    endless   Imperial   fiefs 

in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the  Imperial   County 

Advance      of  Burcjimdy.     More  than  this,  under  Philip  the  Good 

to  the  *"  ■•• 

somme.      aud   Charlcs   the   Bold,  the  Burgundian   frontier  was 

more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Somme,  and  Amiens 

was  separated  from  the    crown.      The  fall  of  Charles 

the  Bold  laid  his  dominions  open   to  French  annexa- 

tionsatthe  ^^^^   ^o\h    ou   the   Burgundiau   and   on    the   Flemish 

Gharie?      frontier.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  success,  Lewis 

i479^*'^*^'     the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  large  part  of  the 

MomMi-      Imperial  as  well  as  the  French  fiefs  of  the  fallen  I)uke. 

ArtoJJTnd   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ®^^^  Flanders  and  Artois  remained  French 
the^county  fl^fg  j^^j^j  ^^  ^^^  ^ousc  of  Burguudy,  which  also  kept 

^^^'  ^     the  county  of  Burgundy  and    the    isolated  county  of 

iS^'        Charolois.     But  France  not  only  finally  recovered  the 

towns  on    the  Somme,  but    incorporated  the  Burgun- 

Incorpora-         ,  o 

tionofthe  diaii  duchv,  one  of  the    neatest   fiefs  of   the  crown. 

duchy  of  ^  •'  ^   ^  ^ 

hY/""^^'   "^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  addition  of  a  territory  which  the  kings  of 
French       Francc  had  never  before    ruled,  and  it  marks  an  im- 

advance  to  •it  /»      i         -n  i 

the  east,  portaiit  Stage  in  the  advance  of  the  French  power 
towards  the  Imperial  lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By 
the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  remains  of  the  Burgundian  dominions 
passed  to  the  House   of  Austria,  and   thereby  in  the 

'  See  above,  p.  292. 
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end  to  Spain.     The  result  was  that  a  French  king  had     chap. 

IX. 

for  a  moment  an  Emperor  for  his  vassal  in  his  character   — -^ — - 
of  Count  of  Flanders  and  Artois.     But  by  the  treaty  of  Fiandera 

and  Artois 

Madrid  Flanders  and  Artois  were  relieved  from  all  homage  relieved 

^       from 

to  France,  exactly  as  Aquitaine  had  been  by  the  Peace  homage. 
of  Bretigny,  and  Eoussillon  in  the  days  of  Saint  Lewis. 
Flanders  and  Artois  now  became  lands  wholly  foreign  to 
France,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of  them  were 
afterwards  conquered  by  France,  just  as  Aquitaine  and 
Eoussillon  were.  But  the  history  of  their  acquisition 
belongs  to  the  story  of  the  advance  of  France  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make 
any  claim  to  the  character  of  separate  sovereignties 
had,  with  a  single  exception,  been  added  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown.  The  one  which  had  escaped  was  ah  the 
that  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  represented  a  annexed 

T  1  1  T      •  T-1  except. 

nationality   altogether   distinct   from    that   of  France.  Britanny. 
Britanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  own  Dukes. 
The  marriages  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  succes-  1491-1499: 
sive  French  kings,  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Lewis  the  rated 
Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  completed 
the    work.      The   whole    of    the    Western    Kingdom, 
except  those  parts  which  had  become  foreign  ground — 
that  is  to  say,   insular   Normandy  and  Calais,  Barce- 
lona, Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the 
kings  of  Paris.     Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread  its 
power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Karo- 
lingia.     We  have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread  itself 
over  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  that  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  §  2.     Foreign  Annexations  of  France. 

p^i^n~^         When  the  Western  Kingdom  finally  parted  off  from 

Jf  Kaioi-     the  body  of  the  Empire,  its  only  immediate  neighbours 

Imperial     Were  the  Imperial  kmgdoms  to  the  east,  and  the  Spanish 

swinish      kingdoms  to  the  south.      The  union  of  Normandy  and 

bom-s!        England  in  some  sort  made  England  and  France  imme- 

°^ ''"  ■     diate  neighbours.     And  the  long  retention  of  Aquitaine 

by  England,  the  English  possession  of  Calais  for  more 

than  two  hundred  years  and  of  the  insular  Normandy 

down  to  our  own  day,  have  all  tended  to  keep  them 

Small  ac-     SO.     But  tlic  acquisltious  of  France  from  England,  and 

of  France    froui  Spain,  iu  its  character  as  Spain,  have  been  com- 

from  Eng-  .  .  ri* 

land  and  parativcly  Small.  Indeed  the  separation  of  the  Spanish 
March  and  the  insular  Normandy  may  be  thought 
to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.  From  England 
France  has  won  Aquitaine  and  Calais,  territories  which 
had  once  been  under  the  homasre  of  the  French  Kinsf. 


Spain. 


English      So    iu    the    sixteenth    century   Boidoqne   was    lost    to 

conquest  of  ''  '' 

STwo  E^gl^i^^^  ^^d  won  back  again ;  so  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Dunkirk,  which  had  become  an  English  posses- 

166.S.  sion,  was  made  over  to  France.     Since  the  final  loss 

of  Aquitaine,  the  wars  between  England  and  France 
have  made  most  important  changes  in  the  .English  and 
French  possessions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but 
they  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography  of  England, 
and  very  little  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  geographical 

Boundary    rclatioiis  betwceii  France  and  Spain.     The  long  wars 

of  the 

Pyrenees,  bctweeii  tliosc  countrics  have  added  to  France  a  large 
part  of  the  outlying  dominions  of  Spain  ;  but  they 
have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries    themselves.     The  only  important  exception 


IX. 

Roussillon, 
its  shift- 
ings. 
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is  the  county  of  Roussillon,  the  land   which    Aragon     chap. 
kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.     United 
to  France   by   Lewis    the    Eleventh,   given   back    by 
Charles  the  Eighth,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France  Finally 

^  "^  becomes 

by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.      Towards  the  other  end  Jn^""^- 
of  the  mountain  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 
territory  has  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 
unconsciously.     The  old  kingdom  of  Navarre,  though  Navarre 

''  ^  _  north  of 

it  lay  chiefly  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small  t^e  Pyre- 
territory  to  the  north.     The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 
France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the   Fourth  the  Union  or 

^  •'  France  and 

crown  of  France  passed  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who  held  J^gg*"®- 
only  that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  north  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  little  piece  of  Spain  within  the  borders 
of  Gaul  was  thus  united  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kings  of  France,  as  successors  of  the  Counts 
of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France  after  them, 
have  held,  not  any  dominion  but  certain  rights  as 
advocates  or  protectors,  over  the  small  commonwealth  Protector- 
of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains.  Andorra. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition  Advance 
of  territory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  expense 
kingdoms,  and  of  the    modern   states  by  which  those  imperial 

kingdoms. 

kingdoms  are  represented.  In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  Bargundy. 
French  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the  Fair  isio-iseo. 
to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.  The 
advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German   kingdom   did  Annexa- 

^  tions  from 

not    begin   till   the   greater    part   of  the    BuPgundian  ^;'^'^*J^>- 
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tions  from 
Germany. 


Effect  of 
the  Bar- 
gundian 
acquisi- 
tions of 
France ; 
of  the 
Danphiny  ; 
of  Pro- 


Relations 
with  the 
Swiss. 


Annexa- 
tions at  the 
expense  of 
Savoy ; 


kingdom  was  already  swallowed  up.  The  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western  Kingdom  changed  but 
little  from  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  house  in  the 
tenth  century  till  the  growth  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  fifteenth.  After  Lotharingia  finally 
became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due  to  France, 
no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states  which  had 
formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due  to  the  Empire. 
The  frontier  towards  the  Upper  Lotharingia  and  the 
Burgundian  county  also  remained  untouched.  The 
Sa6ne  remained  a  boundary  stream  long  after  the 
Rhone  had  ceased  to  be  one.  It  was  on  this  latter 
river  that  the  great  Burgundian  annexations  of 
France  began,  annexations  which  gave  France  a  wholly 
new  European  position.^  The  acquisition  of  the  Dau- 
phiny  of  Viennois  made  France  the  immediate  neighbour 
of  Italy ;  the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  strength- 
ened this  last  position  and  more  than  doubled  her 
Mediterranean  coast.  Add  to  this  that,  though  France 
and  the  Confederate  territory  did  not  as  yet  actually 
touch,  yet  the  Burgundian  wars  and  many  other  events  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  enabled  France 
to  establish  a  close  connexion  with  the  power  which 
had  grown  up  north  of  Lake  Leman.  France  had 
thus  become  a  great  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  power, 
ready  to  threaten  Italy  in  the  next  generation.  Later 
acquisitions  within  the  old  border  of  the  Burgundian 
kingdom  had  a  somewhat  difierent  character.  An- 
nexations at  the  expense  of  Savoy,  even  when  geo- 
graphically Burgundian,  were  annexations  at  the  cost 
of  a  power  which  was  beginning  to  be  Italian  rather 


'  See  above,  p.  264. 
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than  Burgundian.     The  annexation  of  the  County  of     chap. 
Burgundy  ofoes  rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations.   ■ — .^ — - 

o  -^     f:>  _  of  the 

It  was  territory  won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of  county  of 

•'  ^  Burgundj'. 

the  House  of  Austria.  But  the  lands  between  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  sea,  had  not,  at  the  time 
when  France  first  began  to  threaten  them,  wholly  lost 
their  middle  character.  They  kept  it  at  least  negatively. 
They  were  lands  which  were  neither  German,  French,  Middle 
nor  Italian.     The  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oi  the  Bm-- 

gundian 

centuries  ruled  that   this   intermediate    region  should  lands. 
become  French.     And  none  of  the  acquisitions  of  France  They 

become 

ever  helped  more  towards  the  real  growth  of  her  power.  French. 

It  was  while  the  later  stages  of  this  process  were 
going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  the  Bur- 
gundian duchy  on  the  other.  The  acquisition  of 
Aquitaine  has,  besides  its  other  characters,  a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.      The  strife  between  Effect  of 

French  an- 

Northern    and    Southern   Gaul,    between   the    tonjrue  nexations 

'  ^  on  the 

of  oil  and   the    tongue    of  oc.  now  came  to  an  end.  Langue 

^  '  doc. 

Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgundy  and 
Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  si,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc, 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil.  But 
now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Provencal,  was  to 
be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  Those  lands  of  the 
Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost  wholly 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers.  There 
was   no   longer   any   separate    state    wholly  *  of    that 
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CHAP,     speech,  except  the  little  principality  of  Orange.     The 

IX 

■ — ^^ — -  work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended  amounted 

to  little  short  of  the  extinction  of  an  European  nation. 

Extinction  A  tougue,  oucc  of  at  Icast  equal  dignity  with  the  tongue 

venvai        of  Paris   and  Tours,   has    sunk   from   the   rank   of  a 

speech  and  -it  i  t         i>  ••iti 

nation.        national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  provmcial  dialect. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made  on 

Italian        Italian  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  greatly 

of  France,    couccm    geography.      There    is    a   marked   difference 

between  the  relations  of  France  towards  Italy  and  her 

relations  towards  Burgundy.     Down  to  the  revolutionary 

wars,  the  Italian  relations  of  France  have  comparatively 

little  to  do  with  geography.      France  has  constantly 

interfered  in  Italian  affairs ;  she  has  at  various  times 

held  large  Italian  territories,  and  brought  all  Italy  under 

French  influence.     But  France  has  never  permanently 

kept  any  large  amount  of  Italian  territory.     The  French 

possession  of  Naples  and  Milan  was  oiJy  temporary. 

And,  if  it  had  been  lasting,  the  possession  of  these  iso- 

Not  strictly  latcd  territories  by  the  French  king  could  hardly  have 

extensions     iiit  'pi  it-^i 

of  France,  bceii  lookcd  Oil  as  an  extension  of  the  actual  French 
frontier.  Those  lands  could  never  have  been  incor- 
porated with  France  in  the  same  way  in  which  other 
French  conquests  had  been.  Their  retention  would 
in  truth  have  given  the  later  history  of  France  quite 
a  different  character,  a  character  more  like  that  which 
actually  belonged  to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of 
Savoyard  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if 
it  had  lasted,  have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French 
kingdom.  But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands 
won  by  France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a 

'  See  above,  pp.  284,  285. 
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large  proportion  of  the  whole    French    territory,  the  chap. 

lasting   acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy   hardly  go  ■ — '— - 
beyond   the   island   of    Corsica   and   the   insignificant 
district  of  Mentone. 


The  ffreat  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense  of  Annexa 

^  ^  •*•  tions  at  the 

the  German  kinc^dom  and  the  lands  more  closely  con-  expense  of 

'-'  *'  Grermany. 

nected  with   it   begin   in   the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     The   first   great    advance  was  the  practical 
annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics,  though  Annexa- 
their  separation   from   the   Empire   was   not   formally  Metz, 

^  ,  ^  .  ''     Toul,  ami 

acknowled<?ed  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.     This  kind  verdun. 

^  ^  1552. 

of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 
quests. France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory  Effect  of 
which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the  conquests. 
main  body  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  rounding  off 
of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 
direction.  The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con- 
nexion which  for  some  while  existed  between  the  ruling 
houses  of  France  and  Lorraine. 

Before  the  next  French  advance  on  German  ground, 
the  frontier  had    been    extended    in    other   directions. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics,  Calais  was  won    back  from  England — the  Recovery 
short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  had  already  come  1558 ;    ' 
to  an  end.     The    first   year  of   the   sixteenth  century  logne.isso. 
saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo,  in  exchange  for  Bresse,  surrender 
Biu/ey,  and  Ge.v.     Thirty  years  later  came  the  renewed  and  annex - 

'  .  T        •  •  T-»  •  7  ation  of 

occupation  of  Italian  territory  at  Pinerolo  and  other  sresse, 

Bugey,  and 

points  in  Piedmont,  which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  £'«"• 

*  *'  Occupation 

the  seventeenth  century.  of  Pine- 

•'  rolo. 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty  i«8o-i696. 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
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Bar 

restored. 

1061. 


for  eleven  years  longer.  Now  came  the  legal  cession 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  the 
Alsatian  dominions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 
to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold.  France 
received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.  A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which  did  not  belong  to  her  dominion,  stretched 
out  without  any  connexion  into  the  middle  of  the 
Empire.  The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over  by  the 
French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay  between 
the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the  new  French 
land  of  Elsass  or  Alsace.  And  while  France  was  allowed, 
])y  the  possession  of  Breisach^  to  establish  herself  at  one 
point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  her  new  territory 
on  the  left  bank  was  broken  up  by  the  continued  in- 
dependence of  Strasshurg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns 
and  districts  M^iicli  were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  Such 
a  frontier  could  hardly  be  lasting ;  now  that  France 
had  reached  and  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  annexation 
of  the  outlying  Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river 
was  sure  to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 
stage  of  annexation.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 
Bar,  which  made  the  greater  part  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  continuous  with  her  older  possessions.  But 
Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine  was 
constantly  occupied  by  French  ai'mies,  it  was  not  in- 
corporated with  France  for  another  century.      Up  to 
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this  last    change   the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained     chap, 

IX 

isolated   French   possessions    surrounded   by   lands   of  — C-^ — • 

the  Empire.     But  France  advanced  at  the  expense  of 

the  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 

Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  lands  on  her  own 

southern    frontier.      At    the    Peace    of    the    Pyrenees  Annexa- 
tion of 
Roussillon  finally  became    French.      No  Spanish  king-  Roussiiion. 

dom  any  longer  stretched  north  of  the  great  natural 

barrier    of    the    peninsula.      The    same    Treaty    gave 

France  her    first    acquisitions    in  Flanders  and  Artois  Annexa- 

since  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well  Nether- 

...  ■  .  lands. 

as    her   first    acquisitions    from   Hainault^    Liege,    and  lesa. 
Luxemburg,  lands  which  had  never  owed  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
frontier  towards  Germany.      Isolated  points  like  Phi-  isolated 

;•  •;/  1      Tir       •       I  1111         -ri  'I*        points  held 

lippeviUe  and  Marienourg  were  held  by  France  within  by  each 

power. 

Spanish  or  Imperial  territory,  and  isolated  points  like 
Aire  and  St.  Omer  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what 
had    now    become    French    territory.      The    furthest  Further 
French    advance   that  was    recognized   by  any  treaty  tions. 
was   made   by  the    earlier   Peace    of   Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,   amongst  other   places,   Douay,   Tournay,  Lille, 
Oudenarde,    and    Courtray   became   French.      By   the  changes  at 
Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  French  frontier  again  fell  back  of  Nim- 
in  eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  were  ists. 
restored  to  Spain.    But  in  the  districts  more  to  the  south 
France   again  advanced,  gaining  the  outlying  Spanish 
towns  ill  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  district,  and  Valen- 
ciennes in  Hainault.      The  Peace  of  Eyswick  left  the  wot. 
frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen. 
Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  Barrier  Treaty  Treaty  of 
loft  France   in   possession   of  a   considerable    part  of  and  Barrier 
Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  had  been  inperial.  nuj-nis. 
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The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish  and  now  Austrian, 
kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the  barrier  towns  of  Fumes, 
Ypres,  Menin,  Tournai,  Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur.  The 
French  frontier  on  the  other  side  had  its  series  of 
barrier  towns  stretching  from  St.  Omer  to  Charlemont 
on  the  Maes.  The  arrangements  then  made  have, 
with  very  slight  changes,  lasted  ever  since,  except 
during  the  French  annexation  of  the  whole  Nether- 
lands during  the  revolutionary  wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  for  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Ehine.  Franche-Comte,  as  the  county  of  Burgundy  was 
now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  city  of  Besanqcm, 
was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and  the  second  seizure 
was  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  By  that 
peace  also  France  kept  Freiburg-im-Breisgau  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ehine.  A  number  of  small  places 
in  Elsass  were  annexed  after  the  Peace  of  Nim- 
wegen by  the  process  known  as  Reunion.  At  last  in 
1681  Strasshurg  itself  was  seized  in  time  of  peace, 
and  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by 
the  Peace  of  Eyswick.  But  Freiburg  and  Breisach 
were  restored,  and  Lorraine,  held  by  France,  though 
not  formally  ceded,  was  given  back  to  its  own 
Duke.  The  arrangements  of  Eyswick  were  again 
confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Eastadt.  In  the  same 
year  the  principality  of  Orange  was  annexed  to 
France,  leaving  the  Papal  possessions  of  Avignon 
and  Venaissin  surrounded  by  French  territory,  the 
last  relic  of  the  Burgundian  realm  between  the  Ehone 
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and   the    Alps.      France   had   thus    obtained   a   good     chap. 
physical   boundary  towards    Spain    and   Italy,   and   a  ^7r~'~T' 
boundary  clearly  marked    on    the    map    towards    the  the  reign 

•J  ''  1  of  Lewis 

now  Austrian  Netherlands.  Her  eastern  frontier  was  Jernth"' 
still  broken  in  upon  by  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  by 
the  districts  in  Elsass  which  liad  still  escaped,  by 
the  county  of  Montheliard,  and  by  the  detached  ter- 
ritories of  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva.  But  France 
could  now  in  a  certain  part  of  her  territory  call  the 
Eliine  her  frontier.  It  was  an  easy  inference  that  the 
Ehine  ought  to  be  her  frontier  through  its  whole  course. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth, 
in  a  manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gap  which 
liad  so  long  yawned  between  Champagne  and  Elsass 
was  now  filled  up.  France  obtained  a  reversionary 
right  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  Arrange 

,  ments  as  to 

thirty-one  years  later.     The  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Lorraine. 
Verdun,  were  no  longer  isolated.     Elsass,  which,  by  the  its  incor- 
acquisition  of  Franche-Comte,  had  ceased  to  be  insular,  i766. 
now  ceased  to  be  even    peninsular.      Leaving  out  of 
sight  a  few    spots    of  Imperial    soil  which  were  now 
wholly  surrounded   by   France,    the   French  territory 
now  stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Rhine.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Thorough 
all  the  lands  which    the    monarchy  of  Paris  had  gra-  tionof 
dually  brought  under  its    power  were  in  the  strictest  couqussts. 
sense   incorporated   with    the  kingdom.      There    were 
no   dependencies,  no    separate   kingdoms   or   duchies. 
The  geographical  continuity    of   the  Frencli  territory  Eflfectof 
enabled   France    really  to    incorporate    her   conquests  caicon- 

.  ,        .  .  tinuity. 

ni  a  way  m  which    Spain   and    Austria    never 'could,  contrast 

VOL.    L  A  A 
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with  Spain 


And  the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that 

each  annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 

andAus-     oencral  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.    Except  in  the 

tria.  '='  ^  ^ 

case  of  the  fra<i'ment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 

Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or  made 

any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her  kings. 

The    same     reign     saw   another    acquisition    alto- 

Purchase     gether   unlike    the    rest    in    ihe   form    of    the    Italian 

of  Corsica.     '^ 

1768.  island  of  Corsica.  In  itself  the  incorporation  of  this 
island  with  the  French  kingdom  seems  as  unnatural 
as   Spanish    or   Austrian    dominion    in    Sicily  or  Sar- 

its  effects-,  dinia.  But  the  result  has  been  different.  Corsica  has 
been  far  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  France 
than  such  outlying  possessions  commonly  are.  The 
truth  is  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  continental 
domhiions  of  France  made  tlie  incorporation  of  the 
island  easier.  There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 
which  could  suggest  the  liblding  of  it  as  a  dependency 

Birth  of      or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.     Corsica  again  was, 

Buona-  ^  ''  ^ 

parte.        in  the  end,  more  easily,  attached  to  France,  because  the 

1769.  \  -^ 

man  who  did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France 

was  a  Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had  become 
Frenchmen.  Corsica  has  thus  become  French  in  a  sense 
in  which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became  Spanish, 
partly  because  France  had  no  other  possession  of  the 
kind,  partly  because  Napoleone  Buonaparte  was  born 
at  Ajaccio. 

§   3.    The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France. 

Early  Fraucc,  Hkc  all  the  European  powers  which  have 

Ionization,  au  occauic  Goast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.  At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  cliief 
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European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America,     chap. 
French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country  ^^r^, — ' 
began   early   in   the   sixteenth   century.      Thus    Cape  North^^"^ 
Breton   at    the    mouth    of    the   Saint    Lawrence   was  f^Q^^^ 
reached  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  colonization 
of  Canada  began  a  generation   later,  and  French  do-  1540. 
minion  in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation  of  leos. 
Quebec.     The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  was  Acadia 

ceded  to 

from  tliis  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France  and  England. 
Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by  France 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     France  now  held  or  claimed, 
under  the  names  of  New  France,  or  of  Canada  and  Canada 

and 

Louisiana,  a    vast    iidand  region    stretching  from  the  Louisiana, 
mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to    the   mouth    of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  coast  was  colonized  by 
other  powers.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  coioniza- 
the    first    colonization    began    at   the   mouth   of   the  mouth  of 

the  Mis3is- 

Mississippi ;  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  sippi. 
eighteen   years   later.     France    and  England  thus  be-  Founda- 
came  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  well  as  in  New 
Europe.     The  English  settlers  were  pressing  westward  1717. 
from  the  coast  to  the  Ocean.     The  French  strove  to  of*EngHsh 
fix  the  Alleghany  range   as  the  eastern  boundary  of  ^ttie-'^*"'^  * 
English  advance.      Li  every   European   -y^-ar   between  gj^^^^" 
the    two   powers    the    American   colonies    played   an  ciionlesiu 
important  part.     Canada  was  wrested  from  France  ;  and  warT.^**" 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  all  the  French  possessions  north  Jfo"fjuJt„t 
of  the  present  United  States  were  finally  surrendered  to  njlj^*" 
England,  excei)t  a  few  small  islands  kept   for  fishing  ^'^'^^• 

^  The  Mis- 

purposes.     The  Mississippi  was  now  made  the  bound-  sissippi 

ary  of  Louisiana,  leaving  nothing  to  France  on  its  left 

bank  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans.-     These  cessions 

ruled   fin-   ever  that  men  of  English   blood,  %\-hether 
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remaining  subjects  of  the  mother-country  or  forming 
'  independent  states,  should  be  the  dominant  power  in 
the  North  American  continent. 

Amonor  the  West  India  islands,  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England.  Later 
in  the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island 
called  variously  Hisjmniola,  Saint  Domingo,  and  Hayti. 
On  the  coast  of  South  America  lay  the  French  settlements 
in  Guiana,  with  Cayenne  as  their  capital.  This  colony 
grew  into  more  importance  after  the  war  of  Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the 
eastern  world  as  in  the  western.  In  India  neither 
English  nor  French  colonized  in  any  strict  sense.  But 
commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or  what 
seemed  likely  to  become  dominion  :  and  in  India,  as 
in  America,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.  The 
French  East  India  Company  began  later  than  the  English ; 
but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long  time 
faster.  Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the  Isle 
of  Bourhon,  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  India. 
The  first  French  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Surat. 
During  the  later  years  of  the  century  various  attempts 
at  settlement  were  made  ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 
acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondicherry.  This 
has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 
in  the  course  of  warfare,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 
peace.  A  little  later  France  obtained  Chandemagore 
in  Bengal.  In  the  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Isle  of  France.  Under  La- 
bourdonnais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 
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a  real  Indian  dominion.     Madras  was  taken,  and  a  large     chap. 
territory  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  in  ^ttt' — r 

Taking  of 

the  Carnatic  and  the  Circars.     But  all  hope  of  French  ^^f^^' 
supremacy  in  India  came  to  an  end  in  the  later  years  Restored. 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     France  was   confined  to  a  Effects  of 

the  Peace 

few   points   which  have  not   seriously   threatened  the  of  Paris. 

,     ,  *  1763. 

eastern  dominion  of  England. 


§  4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars. 

Thus  the  French  monarchy  grew  from  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  taking  in,  with  very  small  exceptions,  all 
the  fiefs  of  the  West-Frankish  kings,  together  with  much 
which  had  belonged  to  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Em- 
pire.    With  the  great  French  Eevolution  began  a  series  Acqaisi- 

r.  ...  ...  ,  p  -r,  1  •    1      t'ons  in  the 

oi  acquisitions  oi  territory  on  the  part  oi  Jb  ranee  which  Revoiu- 

tionary 

are  altogether  unparalleled.     First   of  all,  there  were  wars, 

those  small  annexations  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  cia98e8"of 

so  by  French  territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary  tiona. 
if  French  territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were 

Avignon,  Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montbeliard,  the  few  Avignon, 
points  in  Elsass  which  had  escaped  the  reunions,  with 

the  Confederate  city  of  Miildhausen.     Avignon  and  Ve-  Miiw- 

•    •  A  1         •  P  hausen. 

naissm,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an- 
nexed to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.     Miihlhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
Montbeliard   had   been    annexed   already.     And   with  ^'^^^ 
these  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of  Geneva 
Geneva  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basely  lands  which  lay  %schvf. 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  aimexation  had  isoi." 
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once  begun.  And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of  the 
home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  easily 
be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  lost. 
When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  great  strides 
towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar,  the  in- 
ference was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in  all  that 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar  had  taken  in.  The  conquest  and  incor- 
poration of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  of  all  Germany 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus 
became  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  Gaul  of  Cassar 
was  not  fully  completed  by  the  full  incorporation 
of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  per- 
sonal tenderness  for  the  Confederation  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  incorporated  with  his 
dominions  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Thirteen 
Cantons.  Otherwise,  France  under  the  Consulate  might 
pass  for  a  revival  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul  of  Koman 
geography.  And  there  were  other  lands  beyond  the 
borders  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  formed  part 
of  Gaul  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the  name,  and  whose 
annexation,  when  annexation  had  once  begun,  was 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  lands  within  the 
llhine  and  the  Alps.  The  incorporation  of  Piedmont 
and  Genoa  was  not  wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of 
Savoy.  In  short,  the  annexations  of  republican  France 
are  at  least  intelligible.  They  have  a  meaning;  we 
can  follow  their  purpose  and  object.  They  stand 
distinct  from  the  wild  schemes  of  universal  conquest 
which  mark  the  period  of  the  '  Empire.' 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
the  days  of  the  old  monarchy.  There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  aimexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  than 
a  French  annexation  of  Cerigo.     Both  were  works  ot 
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exactly  the  same  kind,  works  quite  different  from  incor-     cha)* 
porating  isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy,  ^ — •^-' 
from  rounding  off  the  frontier  by  Montbeliard,  or  even  of  Buona- 

~  ''  '  parte  b 

from  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  The  <=onque3t8. 
shiftings  of  the  map  which  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  old  Roman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between  Dependent 
lands  which  are  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are  porated 

lands. 

fully  incorporated.  And  in  both  cases  the  dependent 
relation  is  connnonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation. 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feelings,  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  were  despised  in 
building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  French  dominion.  Such 
a  power  was  sure  to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.  As  it  was,  Buonaparte  never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  leaving  large  parts,  either  in  the  formally 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  further  resistance.  A  large  Buona- 
part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France  ;  another  treatment 

.of  Ger- 

large  part  was  under  French  protection  or  dependence ;  many; 
but  a   large  part  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia.     Much  of  Italy 

was   incorporated,   and   the   rest  was  held,  partly  by  ofitoiy. 

the  conqueror  himself  under  another  title,  partly  by  Division 

a  prince  of  his  own  house.     This  last  was  the  case  with  between 

France  and 

Spain.     Till  the  final  breach  with  Eussia,  the  idea  of  Russia. 


1811. 
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CHAP.  Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
~— - —  twofold  division  of  Europe  between  Russia  and  himself, 
a  kind  of  revival  on  a  vaster  scale  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires.  The  western  potentate  was  careful 
to  keep  everywhere  a  dominant  influence  within  his  own 
world ;  but  whether  the  territory  should  be  incorporated, 
made  dependent,  or  granted  out  to  his  kinsfolk  and 
favourites,  depended  in  each  case  on  the  conqueror's  will. 
Europe  in  A  glaucc  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the 

beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  this  scheme 
was  carried  out.  The  kernel  of  the  French  Empire 
was  France  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution, together  with  those  conquests  of  the  Republic 
which  gave  it  the  Rhine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 
wegen.  Beyond  these  limits,  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Llibeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.  France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
the  self-styled  '  Empire '  of  Austria  could  practically 
hardly  claim  a  higher  place.  Of  the  former  Austrian 
possessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  formally  stood  in  the 
dependent  relation;  the  so-called  Illyrian  provinces 
were  actually  incorporated  with  France.  So  were  the 
Ionian  islands  yet  further  on.  Thus  the  new  France, 
while  at  one  end  it  marched  upon  the  Dane,  at  the  other 
end  marched  upon  the  Turk.  In  Italy,  the  whole  west- 
ern side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Rome  itself,  was 
incorporated  with  France.     North-eastern  Italy  formed 
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a  separate  kingdom  held  by  the  ruler  of  France.    Naples,  chap. 

like   Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom.      In   northern  ■ — 

Europe,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  like  Prussia  and  Austria, 
could  practically  claim  no  higher  place.  And  the  new 
duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new  republic  of  Danzig  carried 
French  inlluence  beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Germany. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  French  dominion  when  Arrange- 

ments  of 

the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.     At  his  fall  1814-1815. 
all  the  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.    But  ciaL  o7an- 

,  .  ,  .    ,  p         ,1  nexations 

those  annexations  which  were  necessary  tor  the  com-  retained  by 
pletion   of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected,  thereat 

restored. 

The  new  Germanic  body  took  back  Koln,  Trier,  and 
Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,  but  not  Montbeliard  or 
any  part  of  Elsass.  The  new  Swiss  body  received  the 
Bishopric  of  Basel,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and  WalUs. 
Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.     But  Boundary 

of  Savoy. 

here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrangement 
left  Chambery  to  France.  The  Pope  again  received 
Kome  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his  outlying 
Burgundian  possession,  the  city  of  Avignon  and  county 
of  Venaissin.  The  frontier  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  traced  at  slightly  different  points 
by  the  two  arrangements,  differed  in  either  case  but 
little  from  the  frontier  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  In  short  the 
France  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was  the  France  of  the 
elder  Bourbons,  enlarged  by  those  small  isolated  scraps 
of  foreign  soil  which  were  needed  to  make  it  continuous. 
The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work  which 
began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the  utter  un- 
doing of  the  work  of  Eichelieu,  the  partial  undoing  of 
the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis  the  Four- 
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teentli.  Savoy,  Nizza,  and  Mentone  were  added ;  but 
Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  a  part  of 
Lorraine.  The  Ehine  now  neither  crosses  nor  waters 
a  single  rood  of  French  ground.  As  it  was  in  the  first 
beginnings  of  Northern  European  history,  so  it  is  now  ; 
Germany  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  German  river. 

The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Europe 

was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 

other  parts  of  the  world.    The  greatest  West  India  colony 

indepen-     of  Fraucc,    Saint   Dominsro,    now    known    as    HaytL 

denceof  '     ^  *=    '  ... 

Hayti,        bccamc  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi- 
tated home  example  by   taking   the  title  of  Emperor. 
About   the    same    time    the   last    remnant    of  French 
dominion  on  the  North   American  continent  was  vo- 
Louisiana    luutarily  given  up.     Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
ma"'        Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  Consulate,  was 
Jsoof"^^'    sold  to  t^®  United  States.     All  the  smaller  French  West 
Sted       India  islands  were  conquered  by  England ;  but  all  were 
\mi^'        restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint  Lucia. 
Mauritius    ^lie  islcs  of  Bourhou  and  Mauritius  were  also  taken  by 

kept  by  •' 

Pondr*^"  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at  the  Peace. 
aSd'^re!""''  ^^  India  Pondicherry  was  twice  taken  and  twice  restored, 
stored.  g^|.   gjjj^jg  France   was   thus   wholly   beaten   back 

from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  she  has  led  the  way  in  a  kind  of  con- 
quest and  colonization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
French       modcm  tiuics.     Ou  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  she 
of  Algeria,  first  auncxed  Algeria  fifty  years  back,  and  she  has,  as 
ofConstan-  ouc  of  the  latcst  facts  in  historical  i?eo<2rraphy,  obtained 

tine,  1837.  ,  ,  ,  ...... 

Tunis.        an  influence  in  Tunis  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 

1881 

from  annexation.     These  French  conquests  in  Africa 
are  something  different  alike  from  political  conquests  in 
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Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts  <^hap. 
of  the  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe,  ■ 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  the  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Con- 
stantine,  Justinian,  and  Heraclius.  It  is  the  winning  character 
back  from  Islam  of  a  land  which  once  was  part  of  conquests. 
Latin-speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except 
in  the  necessary  points  ofdifference  between  continental 
and  insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily,  as  aii  island,  could 
be  wholly  recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom  ;  but 
the  African  settlements  of  France  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on  the 
edge  of  the  barbaric  continent.  It  is  strictly  the  first 
colony  of  the  kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  had  occu- 
pied this  or  that  point  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ; 
France  was  the  first  European  power  to  spread  her 
dominion  over  a  long  range  of  the  southern  Mediterra- 
nean shore,  a  land  which  in  some  sort  answers  alike  to 
India  and  to  Australia,  but  which  lies  within  two  days' 
sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  M^ere  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  Our  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  will  come  at  a  later  stage,  as  neither 
the  Spanish,  the  Scandinavian,  nor  the  British  kingdoms 
rose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the 
Great.  In  our  next  Chapter  we  must  trace  the  historical 
geography  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  gradual 
dismemberment  of  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Home, 
a  survey  which  will  lead  us  to  the  most  stirring  events 
and  to  the  latest  geogra])hical  changes  of  our  o^vii  day. 
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CHAPTEH   X. 

THE    EASTERN   EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  The  geographical,  like  the  poHtical,  history  of  the 
^^-^7"^  Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Western. 
the^East-  "^^^  Western  Empire,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fell  asunder. 
Western  ^omc  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others  practically. 
Empires,     ^hc  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the  first  touch  of 

The  .  .  ^^ 

Western      a  viirorous  invadcr.    But  that  invader  was  an  European 

Empire  fell  '^  ^ 

to  pieces,  powcr  wliosc  territories  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  itself.  From  the  invasions  of  nations  beyond 
the  European  pale  the  Western  Empire,  as  such,  suf- 
fered but  little.  The  Western  Empire  again,  long 
before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far  as  it  was  a  power 
at  all,  a  national  power,  the  lioman  Empire  of  the 
Position  German  nation.  Its  fall  was  the  half  voluntary  part- 
western      iiig  asuudcr  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an  Empire.     The 

Emperors;  '  •      -i      i 

Western  Emperors  agam  had,  as  Emperors,  practically 
ceased  to  be  territorial  princes.  No  lands  of  any  ac- 
count directly  obeyed  the  Emperor,  as  such,  as  their 
immediate  sovereign.  When  the  Empire  fell,  the 
Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary  states,  taking  the 
Imperial  title  with  him.  In  the  Eastern  Empire  all  is 
different.  It  did  to  some  extent  fall  asunder  from 
within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly  owing  to  its  being 
of  the  broken  in  pieces  from  without.  But,  throughout  its 
history,  the  Emperor  remained  the  immediate  sovereign 
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of  all  that  still  clave   to  the  Empire,  and,  when   the     chap. 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell  with  it.     The  overthrow  ^^^ 
of  the  Empire  was    mainly  owing  to  foreign  invasion  fe^JJ^^P^y 
in  the  strictest  sense.     It  was  weakened  and  dismem-  {0™!^'' 
bered  by  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last 
swallowed  up  by  the  barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  Tendencies 

1  1     •  •  PI        TTT  ^  separa- 

time  the  tendency  to  break  ni  pieces  after  the  Western  tion. 
fashion  did  exist  and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
But  it  existed  only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special 
conditions.     It   is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the 
Empire  which  had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had 
been  lost  and  won  again,  and   in   lands  which   came 
under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas.     The  importance 
of  these  tendencies  is  shown   by   the   fact  that  three 
powers  which  had  been  cut  off  in  various  ways  from 
the  body  of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily, 
became  three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     But  the 
actual  destruction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  bar- 
barian attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  little. 
Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empire  fell 
asunder  from  within  ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken  in 
pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference,  perhaps   only   one   concerns  geography.     At  closer  con- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  Western  the  East 
Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  dominions  Eoman 

.  ■  ^  .       .  .  political 

of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  without  traditions, 
the  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the  elder  Empire 
unbroken.     No  connnon  geographical  or  national  name  Disuse  of 
took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West  and  nameTn*" 

.  the  West. 

their  inhabitants.     But  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  lu  reteu- 
Empire,   down   to   the    end,  knew    themselves    by    no  East, 
national  name  but  that  of  Nomajis,  and  the  land  igradu- 
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ally  received  the  geographical  name  of  Bomania.  But 
the  Western  Empire  was  not  called  Romania,  nor  were 
its  people  called  Romans.  The  only  Romania  in  the 
West,  the  Italian  land  so  called,  took  its  name  from  its 
long  adhesion  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

In  the  East  again  differences  of  race  are  far  more 
important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.  In  the 
West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingling of  elements  ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
whether  older  than  the  Eoman  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinc^t  nations. 

First  among  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 
ment in  the  peninsula  is  older  than  the  Eoman  con- 
quest. One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
guage. One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up  its 
name  afresh  only  in  modern  times.  The  third  has  for 
aofes  lost  both  its  name  and  its  lan<?ua»e.  The  most  un- 
changed  people  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the  Albanians, 
called  by  themselves  Skipetar,  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Illyrians.  Next  come  the  Greeks,  who  have  always 
kept  their  language,  but  whose  name  of  ITeUenes  went  out 
of  ordinary  use  till  its  revival  in  modern  times.  Lastly 
there  are  the  Vlachs,  representing  those  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  Moosia,  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  who,  like 
the  Western  nations,  exchanged  their  own  speech  for 
Latin.  They  must  mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in 
its  widest  sense.  Both  Greeks  and  Vlachs  kept  on  the 
Eoman  nahie  in  different  forms,  and  the  Vlachs,  the 
Roumans  of  our  own  day,  keep  it  still.  Of  the  invading 
races,  the  Goths  passed  through  the  Empire  without 
making  any  lasting  settlements  in  it.  The  last  Aryan 
settlers,  settins:  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were 
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the  Slaves.     Then  came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,     chap. 

X. 

Turkish,  or  any  other.     Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Bui-   —  • — ' 

••11  -11  1    Turanian 

garians,  were  presently  assmiilated  by  the  blaves,  and  settlers. 
the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically  as 
Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  Chazars,  Magyars,  Patz-  Turanian 

iieigh- 

inaks,  Cumans.   all    settlinsf   on   or   near   the   borders  bours. 
of  the  Empire.     Of  these  the  Magyars  alone  ffrew  into  The 

^     .  ,     .   ,       5  .  Magyars. 

a  lasting  European  state,  and  alone  established  a  lasting 
power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire. 
All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of  the  lands  north  of 
the  Euxine.  Lastly,  there  are  the  non-Aryan  invaders 
who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  Semitic  Saracens,  after  their  first  conquests  The 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  made  no  lasting  encroach- 
ments. They  occupied  for  a  while  several  of  the  great 
islands  ;  but  on  the  mainland  of  the  Empire,  European 
and  Asiatic,  they  were  mere  plunderers.     In  then-  wake  The 

1  •!  1  •  p     11        1         m       1  •  Heljuk  and 

came  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  all,  the  Turks,  ttrst  ottoman 

TurkH. 

the  Seljuk,  then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they 
must  be  grou])ed  with  the  nations  which  came  in 
by  the  north  of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Ma- 
hometans, coming  in  by  the  southern  road^  they  rank 
with  the  Saracens,  and  they  did  the  work  which  the 
Saracens  tried  to  do.  Most  of  these  invading  races  have 
passed  away  from  liistory ;  three  still  remain  in  three 
different  stjiges.  The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aiyan 
people  who  have  taken  his  name.  The  Magyar  abides,  com- 
keeping  his  non-Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  of  bui- 

garians, 

European  commonwealth  by  his   acceptance  of  Chris-  Magyars 
tianity.     The  Ottoman  Turk,  still  abides  on  European  ottomans, 
soil,  unchanged  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike 
to  the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe.  JriTE^npire 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place  GrTeT** 
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CHAP,     in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     The  loss  of  the 

— -^- — '  Oriental  and   Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 

into  practical   working,  though   not  into    any  formal 

notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 

becoming   German,  so   the   Eastern  Empire   was    fast 

Loss  of  the  becominof  Greek.     To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Roman 

Oriental  '^  .  •  i  •    i 

provinces,    and   a   Greek  side   the  loss  of  provnices  which   were 

neither  Roman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  source 

of  the         of  strength.     And  if  the   loss  of  the  Latin   provinces 

Latin  pro-  . 

vinces.        was  uot  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  cud  mucli  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
Dying  out    iiaiice.     Meauwhlle,  within  the  lands  which  were  left  to 
ideas.         the  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  then  Roman 
ideas   and    traditions    generally,   gradually   died   out. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,    the   Empire 
was  far  more  Greek  than  anything  else.     Before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  become  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  modern  Greek  nation,  as  defined  by 
the  combined  use  of  the  Greek  language  and  profession 
of  the  Orthodox  faith.     The  name  Roman,  in  its  Greek 
form,   was  coming   to    mean   Greek.     And,  about  the 
same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations   of  the  penin- 
sula, hitherto  merged  in  the  connuon  mass  of  Roman 
subjects,   began  to    show  themselves   more    distinctly 
Appear-      alongside   of  the   Greeks.     We  now   first  hear  of  Al- 
A'lbanians    hanians   and    Vlachs  by  those  names,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  again  to 
The  Latin   Hjrht  increases  as  we  go  on.     Then  the  Greek  remnant 

Conquest,         ^  •  •  ^  ^  t        • 

1204.  of  the  Empire  was  broken  ni  pieces  by  the  great  Latni 

invasion,  and,  instead  of  a  single  power,  Roman  or 
Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate  states,  Greek  and 
Frank.  The  reunion  of  some  of  these  fragments 
formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaiologoi.     But  at 
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no  moment  since   the   twelfth  century  has  the   whole     chap. 
Greek  nation  been  united  under  a  single  power,  native  ■ — ^ — ■ 
or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Trebi-  revived 

Byzantine 

zond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  Indepen-  Empire. 
dence,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  was  under  foreign  1461-1821. 
masters.^ 


We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.     And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geogra- 
phical range  and  wliich  absorbed  parts  of  the  Imperial 
territory.     Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory  which 
the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  still  held  west  of  the 
Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the  attacks,  first 
of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the   Normans.     These  lands 
grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  has  its  proper  siciiy. 
place  here  as  ah  offshoot  from  the  Eastern  Empire.     At 
the  other  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  Venice  gradually  Venice, 
detached  itself  from  the  Empire,  to  become  foremost  in 
its  partition :  here  then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a 
maritime  power.     Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  Slavonic 
on  the  north   and   north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers 
chiefly  Slavonic,  reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bui-  Bulgaria, 
garian  kingdom.     Here  too  will  come  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  which,  as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  the  heart  of  Hungary. 
Europe,  has  much  both  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  with 
Bulgaria.     The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond 
the   bounds  of  the   Empire,  but  a  large   part   of   its 

^  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
insular  Republic,  to  be  spoken  of  below,  * 

VOL.   I.  B  B 
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dependent  territory  had  been  Imperial  soil.  Here  also 
we  must  speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
new  developement  of  the  Albanian  and  Eouman 
races,  and  of  the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose 
just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Conquest. 
Then  there  are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Maho- 
metan, which  arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in 
Asia.  Here  we  have  to  speak  alike  of  the  states 
founded  by  the  Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our 
own  days,  to  the  new  European  states  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  deliverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from 
Ottoman  bondage. 

We  will  therefore  first  trace  tlie  geographical 
changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  down  to 
the  Latin  Conquest.  The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania, 
the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia,  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at  least 
geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Eoman  Empire.  Then 
will  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  off  from  the 
Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from  Sicily  to 
free  Buljraria.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologically  or  on 
the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was  linally  lost  to 
the  Empire.  This  is  true  both  on  the  Slavonic  border 
and  also  in  southern  Italy.  On  the  former  above  all 
it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between  conquest  at  the 
cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement  within  the  Empire. 
In  either  case  the  frontier  within  which  the  Emperors 
exercised  direct  authority  was  always  falling  back  and 
advancing  again.  Beyond  this  there  was  a  zone  which 
could  not  be  said  to  be  under  the  Emperor's  direct 
rule,  but  in  which  his  overlordship  was  more  or  less 
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fully  acknowledged,  according  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  Empire  and  of  its  real  or  nominal  vassals. 

§  1.   Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  bv  the  wonderful  power  of  revival  Power  of 

•^  '  "  ■"•  •  revival 

and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  ^^^l^^ 
history.  Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  till  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.  No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  century, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  the  eleventh  century,  holding  a  solid  mass  of 
territory  from  Tainaros  to  the  Danube.  But  before 
this  great  revival,  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
advanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  further  West.  At 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New 
Eome  still  held  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  a  small  part  of  |a>^.^in»a, 
southern  Italy.  The  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  still  j^^^JI*^^®™ 
formed  the  themes  of  Lombardy^  and  Calabria,  in 
the  Byzantine  sense  of  those  names.-  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalji,  were  outlying  Italian  cities  of  the  Empire ; 
so  was   Venice,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  Italian 

^  The  longer  form  Koyyifiaphia  clave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
(i  reeks  letiviied  to  apply  the  contracted  form  AafnrapSoL  to  the 
Lombards  of  Northern  Itidy. 

*  [There  were  two  steps  in  the  curious  translation  of  the  name : 
(1)  Calabria,  IJruttii,  and  Apulia  were  united  to  constitute  an  official 
ja'ovince  called  '  Calabria ' ;  (2)  Calabria  and  Apulia  were  lost  to 
the  Lombards,  and  the  official  name  adhei-ed  tt)  Bruttii,  the  only 
part  of  the  province  which  i*emained  to  the  Empire.  This  happened 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  See  Schipa,  in  the 
Archivio  storico  ])ei'  le  pi'ovinze  napoletane,  1895,  pp.  23stiq.  and  Bury's 
od.  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  v.  24,  editor's  note.] 
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Loss  of 
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Loss  of 

Sicily, 

827-965. 

Loss  of 
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gentum, 
827; 

of  Palermo, 
881; 

Messina, 
842; 


Malta,  869; 

Syracuse, 
878. 


Tauro- 

menion, 

902-963. 

Bametta, 
965. 


Partial 
recovery 
and  final 
loss  of 
SicUy. 
10.S8-1042. 


city.  In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of 
the  Empire  was  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced 
on  the  mainland.  The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly 
obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Empire  by  the  beginnino-  of  the  ninth  century.  Sicily 
was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Agri- 
gentiim,  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ;  Palermo, 
once  the  seat  of  Phoenician  rule,  became  four  years  later 
the  new  Semitic  capital.  Messina  on  the  strait  soon 
followed ;  l)ut  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  its  most 
thoroughly  Greek  side,  held  out  much  longer.  Before 
the  conquest  of  this  region,  Malta,  the  natural  appendage 
to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen  hands.  Syracuse,  the 
Christian  capital,  did  not  fall  till  fifty  years  after  the 
first  invasion,  and  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
island  a  remnant  still  held  out  for  nearly  ninety  years. 
Tauromenion  or  Taormina,  on  its  height,  had  to  be 
twice  taken  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  centur)'-,  and 
the  single  fort  of  Rametta,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  island,  held  out  longer  still. 
By  this  time  Eastern  Christendom  was  fast  advancing 
on  Islam  in  Asia  ;  but  the  greatest  of  Mediterranean 
islands  passed  from  Christendom  to  Islam,  from  Europe 
to  Africa,  and  a  Greek- speaking  people  was  cut  off 
from  the  Empire  which  was  fast  becoming  Greek.  But 
the  complete  and  uninterrupted  Mussulman  dominion 
in  Sicily  was  short.  The  Imperial  claims  were  never 
forgotten,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  they  were  again 
enforced.  By  the  arms  of  George  Maniakes,  Messina 
and  Syracuse,  with  a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the 
least  took  in  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only 
for  a  few  years,  restored  to  the  Imperial  rule. 
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While  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of    chap. 
the  Empire  was  advancing  in  the  neighbouring  main-  ^^^g^;;^{ 
land  of  Italy.    Bari  was  won  back  for  Christendom  from  J^^i^h-^*^^ 
the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both  Empires ;  Taking^of 
but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to  the  Csesar 
of  the  East.     At  the  end  of  the   ninth    century,  the 
Eastern  Empire  claimed  either  the  direct  possession  or 
the  superiority  of  all  southern  Italy  from  Gaeta  down- 
wards.     The   extent   of   the   Imperial   dominion   was  Fluctua- 
tions 
always  fluctuating  ;  there  was  i^erhaps  no  moment  when  of  the 

^  ■'•■'■  Imperial 

the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  really  extended  over  power  iu 
this  whole  region  ;  but  there  was  perhaps  no  spot  with- 
in it  which  did  not  at  some  time  or  other  admit  at  least 
the  Imperial  overlordship.  The  eastern  coast,  with  the 
heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider  sense  than  before,  became 
a  real  and  steady  possession,  while  the  allegiance  oiBene- 
ventum,  Capua,  and  Salerno  was  always  very  precarious. 
But  Naples.  Gaeta.  and  Amalii.  however  nominal  their  Naples, 

-*         \  '  •'  _  Gaeta,  and 

allegiance  might  be,  never  formally  cast  it  aside.  Amaifi. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been  wholly 
lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had  been 
greatly  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  conquered  the  The  Nor- 
mans in 
Italian  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  Sicily  from  the  itaw  and 

Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests  from  the  Empire 
east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Thus  arose  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom, the  growth  of  which  will  best  be  traced  when  we 
come  to  the  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Empire. 
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CHAP.  The  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 

'-^ — -    j3 actuated   between  Byzantine  and  Saracen   dominion. 

Loss  of       Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers  from 

Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of  Sicily 

^** '®'  noo   began.     It  was  won  back  in  the  areat  revival  of  the  Im- 

covery,  963.  c  r 

Cyprus       perial  power  one  hundred  and  fortv  years  later.     Cyprus 

lost,  708 ;  .  .  ■ 

recovered    was  iost  sooucr ;    but  it  wciit  tlirough   uiaiiy  nuctua- 
lost  again,    tious  and  divisions,  a  recovery  and  a  second  loss,  before 

c.  881-888  ;  'J 

'•e^o^ered    i^g  £nal  rccovery  at  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 
Loss  and     Crctc  and  the  complete  loss  of  Sicily.     Looking  at  the 

gain  among 

the  great     Empire  simply  as  a  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

IRlCtTlQS* 

the  loss  of  Sicily  was  altogether  overbalanced  by  the  re- 
covery of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  Geographically  Sicily  was 
an  outlying  Greek  island ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay  close 
to  the  body  of  the  Empire,  essential  parts  of  a  Greek 
state.  But  Crete  and  Cyprus,  as  lands  which  had  been 
lost  and  won  back,  were  among  the  lands  where  the 
tendency  to  fall  away  from  within  showed  itself  ear- 
Separation  Uest.     Crete  ucvcr  actually  separated  from  the  Empire. 

of  Cyprus,  ^         r  i 

1182-1185.  Cyprus  fell  away  under  a  rebel  Emperor,  to  be  presently 

Conquered  couqucrcd  by  Eichard,  Count  of  Poitou  and  King  of 

ofpoito^,  England,  and  to  pass  away  from  the  Empire  for  ever. 
Fiuctua-  We   may   thus    sum    up    the   fluctuations   in   the 

porsos^ioir  possession  of  the  great  islands.     At  the  beginning  of 

i'silndf,'^*'*'  the  ninth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire    still  took   in 

801 

Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Crete ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
90L  of    the    Saracens.      At   the    beginning   of    the    tenth 

century,  the  Empire  held  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 
1001.  except  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sicily.     At  the  begin- 

ing  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  won 
1101.  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.     At  the  beginning  of  the 

twelfth,   Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial  posses- 
sions ;    a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  and  lost 
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again.      At  the  beginning  of  the   thirteenth,   Cyprus,     chap. 
like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master  ;  Crete  was  :^^ — ' 
still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie. 
Thus  the  great   islands   stood  at  the  fall   of  the   old 
Eoman  Empire  of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of 
the  Palaiologoi  none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  Keiations 

^,  of  the 

had  to  strive  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  Latins  Empire  to- 
wards the 

or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.     On  the  Slavonic 

^  powers. 

mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by  the 
Slave.  During  the  four  hundred  years  between  the 
division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest  of  the 
East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its  frontier 
towards    the  Slavonic  powers.     These    fall  into    three  Three 

Slavonic 

main  groups.     First,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  groups. 
Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settlements,  whose  Servia  and 

Croatia. 

history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Secondly, 
there     are     the    Slaves    of  Thrace,    Macedonia,   and  Macedonia 

_,_-..  ,  ,  and  Greece. 

Greece.  Their  presence  ni  Greece  at  least  has  ol  late 
been  disputed.  It  has  been  held  that  the  alleged 
Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece  were  in  truth  Albanian  ; 
but  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  received 
view.  Thirdly,  between  these  southern  Slavonic  settle- 
ments and  those  in  Servia  and  Croatia,  comes  the  great  Bulgaria. 
Bulgarian  kingdom.  The  two  last  ranges  gradually 
merge  into  one ;  the  first  remahis  distinct  throughout. 
Servia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  will  be  best  treated 
of  in  another  section,  remembering  that,  amidst  all 
fluctuations,  the  claims  of  the  Empire  over  them  were 
never  denied  or  forgotten,  and  were  from  time  to  time 
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X. 


enforced.    It  was  towards  the  Bulofarian  kiniydom  that  the 
greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial  frontier  took  place. 


The 

Bulgarian 

kingdom. 


Settle- 
ment south 
of  the 
Danube, 
679. 


Black 
Bulgaria. 


Use  of  the 
Bulgarian 
name. 


The  Em- 
pire and 
the  Mace- 
donian 
Slaves. 


The  original  Finnish  Bulgarians  were  the  vanguard 
of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which  we  have 
to  do.  Earlier,  it  would  seem,  in  their  coming  than 
the  Avars,  they  were  slower  to  settle  down  into  actual 
occupation  of  European  territory.  But  when  they 
did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire, 
but  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  provinces.  Late  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  esta- 
blished between  Danube  and  Haemus.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  another  migration  in  quite  another 
direction  founded  another  Bulgarian  power  on  the 
Volga  and  the  Kama.  This  settlement,  Great  or  Black 
Bulgaria,^  remained  Turanian  and  became  Mahometan  ; 
Bulgaria  on  the  Danube  became  Christian  and 
Slavonic.  The  modern  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulgarian 
name  only  in  the  way  in  which  the  romanized  Celts  of 
Gaul  bear  the  name  of  their  Prankish  masters  from  Ger- 
many, in  the  way  in  which  the  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Eussian  masters  from  Scandinavia. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  power  formed  by  the  union  of 
conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  and  has  kept  the  speech  of  the  conquered. 
But  though  the  Bulgarian  power  became  essentially 
Slavonic,  it  took  quite  another  character  from  the  less 
fully  organized  Slavonic  settlements  to  the  west  and 
south  of  it.  Towards  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and    Greece,    it    cannot    be    said    that    the    Empire 

^  [For  the  name  BUtck  (not  White,  as  in  the  foraier  editions) 
Bulgaria,  see  Constjmtine  Porpliyi-ogenn^tos,  De  Administrando 
Imperio,  c.  12,  and  c.  42  (p.  180,  ed.  Bonn).] 
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had  any  definite  frontier.  Settled  within  the  Empire,  chap. 
they  were  its  tributaries  or  its  enemies,  according  ^ — • — ' 
to  the  strength  of  the  Empire  at  any  particular 
moment.  Up  to  the  coming  of  the  Bulgarians,  we 
might,  from  different  points  of  view,  place  the  Imperial 
border  either  at  the  Danube  or  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ^ga^an.     But  from  the  Bulgarian  conquest  The 

Empire 

onwards,  there  was  on  the  Bulgarian  side  a  real  fron-  and  the 

Bulgarian 

tier,  a  frontier  which  often  shifted,  but  which  was  often  kingdom, 
fixed  by  treaty,  a  frontier  which,  wherever  it  was  fixed, 
marked  off  lands  which  were,  for  the  time,  wholly  lost  to 

the  Empire.     With  the  first  Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Loss  of  the 

.  .  Danubian 

Imperial  frontier  definitely  withdrew  for  three  hundred  frontier, 
years  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  line  of  Haemus  or 
Balkan.     As  the  Bulgarian  power  pushed  to  the  south  Bulgarians 

•  1  •  south  of 

and  west,  the  two  fields  of  warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  Htemus. 
to  the  north  and  against  the  half-independent  Slaves  to 
the  west,  gradually  merged  into  one.  But  as  long  as  the 
Isaurian  Emperors  reigned,  the  two  fields  were  kept  dis- 
tinct. They  kept  the  Balkan  range  against  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  kingdom,  stretching  to  the  north-west  over  lands  Extent  of 

Bulgaria  in 

which  are  now  Servian,  had  not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  the  eighth 

century. 

century,  passed  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,    as   a   wholly   distinct   work,    the    Im-  Recovery 

"  of  the 

perial  power  was  restored  over  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  Slavonic 

.                                             .                         .  settle- 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,     In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ™ent8 

^  in  Mace- 
century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  occupied  J**'*  •»»<! 

by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and  the  cities 

remained  Greek.     Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  775-784. 

Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  reduced  to  tribute,  and  early 

in  the  ninth,  those  of  Greece  wholly  failed  to  recover  807. 

their   independence.     The  land  was  gradually   settled  Recovery 

afresh  bv  Greek  colonists,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  from  the 

''  Slaves. 
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CHAP,     tenth,  only  two  Slavonic   tribes,  Melings  and  Ezerites 

sil^eT^  (^ie/mc/   and  Jezerci),  remained,  distinct,  though   tri- 

Taygetos.    j^^t^ry,  on  the  range  of  Taygetos   or   Pentedaktylos. 

From  this  time  to  the  Frankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a 

whole,  was  held  by  the  Empire.     But,  as  a  recovered 

land,  it  was  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which 

a  tendency  to  separate  began  to  show  itself.     And  in 

the  course  of  these  changes,  the  name  IleUenes^  as  a 

national  name,  quite  died  out.     The  names  Hellas  and 

Uellen  might  sometimes  be  brought  in  as  a  rhetorical 

flourish,  as  bygone  names  often  are  in  all  languages ; 

but  llellen  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  received  name  of 

a  people,  or  Hellas  to  be  the  received  name  of  any  land 

beyond  a  small  province.     In  ordinary  use  the  name 

Hellenes  of  Hellm  had  long  meant  paqan.  and  it  was  confined  to 

Maina.  ^    ,  r    J       •> 

the  people  of  Maina,  who  remained  pagans  till  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Romans.  The  local, 
perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas  was  HeUadikoi} 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
covered by  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  the  lands  between 
Hsemus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The  Imperial 
dominion  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine  formed, 
Romania,  togctlicr  witli  the  Aslatic  provinces,  Romania,  the  land 
Daimatia,    of  the  Romaus  of  the  East.     The  Emperors  also  kept 

Servia,  and      ... 

Croatia.      the  cities  OH  tlic  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  precarious 
allegiance  of  the  Servian  and  Croatian  principalities. 

'  [There  is  no  rejison  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  con- 
temptuous in  the  name  HeUadikoi.  It  was  the  official  designation 
of  the  people  of  the  theiiie  of  Hellas.  See  Buiy,  Knylish  Historical 
Eevieio,  vii.  80.] 
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These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire  by  a  common  ci^. 

dread  of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian.     The  ninth  cen-  Greatness 

tury  and  the    early   years   of  the   tenth  was  a  great  Buigari^* 

time  of  Bulgarian  advance.     The  Bulgarians  seem  to  ^'^^*^T" 

o  o  Attempt  on 

have  failed  in  establishing  any  lasting  dominion  to  the  ^^^^^^' 
north-west  in  Pannonia ;  ^  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire 
they  were  more  successful.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  Sardica — afterwards  called  Triaditza  and  Sofia  Advance 

against  the 

— and  Anchialos  were  border  cities  of  the  Empire.  Empire. 
The  conquest  of  Sardica  early  in  the  ninth  marks  a 
stage  of  Bulgarian  advance.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
after  the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Christianity,  comes 
the  great  aera  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  Peristhlava.     The  Tzar  Simeon  established  the  conqnests 

of  Simeon, 

Bulgarian  supremacy  over  Servia,  and  carried  his  con-  923-934. 
quests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.  In  Macedonia 
and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the  sea-coast,  ^Ega^an 
and  Hadriatic  ;  Sardica,  Philippopolis,'^  Ochrida,  were  all 
cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm.  Hadrianople,  a  frontier 
city  of  the  Empire,  passed  more  than  once  into  Bul- 
garian hands.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in  old  Hellas, 
did  the  Imperial  doniinion  stretch  from  sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters    in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen-  Revival  of 

the  Impe- 

tury.     Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  the  rial  power. 
Imperial  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and 
which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 

^  A  tempoi-ary  Bulgarian  occupation  seems  clear  from  Einhard, 
Annals,  827,  828.  But  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Bulgai'ian 
duchy  in  the  present  Hungary  see  Roesler,  lionidnische  Studien,  201. 
[But  the  Bulgjuiiin  realm  at  this  time  doubtless  extended  north  of  the 
Danube,  including  at  least  the  pi-esent  Walachia.] 

*  [The  Slavs  called  and  still  call  Philippopolis  Plovdiv^  which 
comes  from  Pulpudeva,  the  old  native  name  of  the  place  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  town.  See  Kalu^niacki  and  Jire^ek  in  the 
Archiv  slav.  Philologie,  xvi.  594  sqq.] 
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CHAP,     and  Asia.     Bulgaria  was  conquered  and  lost  and  con- 

^^^  quered  again.     But  the   first   time  it  was   conquered, 

li?m!'       ^o^  ^^^^   the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Eussian.     The 

Sns^and     ^^ussiaus,  loug  daugcrous  to  Constantinople  by  sea,  now 

SaS        suddenly  appear  as  a  land  power.     Their  prince  Svia- 

968-971.      toslaf    overthrew   the    first   Bulgarian   kingdom,    and 

Phihppopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Russian  outpost. 

But  John  Tzimiskes  restored  the  power  of  the  Empire 

over  the  whole  Bulgarian  dominions.     The  Danube  was 

once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Eome. 

It  remained  so  for  more    than  two  hundred  years 

during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.     But  in  the  inland 

regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  back  almost  at  once,  to 

advance  again  further  than  ever.     A  large  part  of  the 

The  second  couquercd  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  second  Bulgarian 

Bulgarian  ^  '-' 

kingdom,  kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Moesian,  arose.  The 
kingdom  of  Ochrida,  the  kingdom  of  Samuel,  left  to 
the  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Bulgaria  be- 
tween Danube  and  Haemus,  together  with  all  Thrace 
and  the  Macedonian  coast.  But  it  took  in  all  the 
inland  region  of  Macedonia ;  it  stretched  down  into 
Thessaly  and  Epeiros ;  and,  while  it  nowhere  touched 
the  Euxine  or  the  ^goean,  it  had  a  small  seaboard  on 
the  Hadriatic.  Now  came  the  great  struggle  between 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  which  fills  the  last  years  of  the 
tenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  eleventh. 

Second       At  last   all   Bulgaria,  and  with  it  for  a  while  Servia, 

conquest  .  -^  .  .  ,      . 

of  Bui-        was  restored   to   the  Empire.      Croatia   continued   ni 

garia, 

1018.  vassalage,  and  its  princes  were  presently  raised  to  royal 

rank  by  Imperial  authority. 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European  pos- 
sessions, southern  Italy  was  still  untouched.     At  what 
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moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Empire,     chap. 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.     Venetian  dukes  still  received  -T^p — ' 

•^  Venice. 

the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian  ships  often  joined 
the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of  things  seems  never  to 
have  been  formally  abolished,  but  rather  to  have  dropped 
out  of  sight  as  Venice  and  Constantinople  became 
practically  hostile.  In  the  other  outlying  city  north  of 
the  Euxine  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  change  places. 
Through  all  changes  the  Empire  had  kept  its  maritime 
province  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos.  There  the  allied 
city  of  Cherson,  more  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  cherson 
the  ninth  century,  was  taken  by  the  Eussian  Vladimir    829-8421 

.  .  taken  by 

m  the  interval  between  the  two  great  Bulgarian  wars,      viadimir, 

^  ^  988. 

In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had  changed  but  little 
since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid  peninsula  ^he 
of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the  Mussulmans,  ^"^  ^^•*" 
but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe, 
came  a  time  of  advance.  For  eighty  years,  with  some 
fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
Bagdad  caliphate  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  smaller 
emirates  were  more  easily  overcome.  The  wars  of 
Nikephoros  Phokas  and  John  Tzimiskes  restored  Kilikia  Asiatic 

conquests 

and  Syria  to  the  list  of  Homan  provinces,  Tarsos.  Antioch.  °( ^'^^"-  ^ 

•^  1  '  '  7    phoros  and 

and  Edessa  to  the  list  of  Christian  cities.     Basil  the  q^JS;-7« 
Second  extended  the  Imperial  power  over  the  Iberian  of  Basil 

^  ^  the  Second, 

and  Ahasijian  lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  began  a  991-1022. 
series  of  transactions  by  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  onile"'"^ 
years,  all  Armenia  was    added   to  the  Empire  on  the  of  Armenia, 
very  eve  of  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Asia.  Ani, ' 

of  Kara, 
1064. 

For  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  open  New 

,        ,  enemies. 

to  new  enemies  m  both  continents.     In  Asia  it  became 

the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  Europ'e  of  the  Turks. 
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Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Turks 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.  Hun- 
gary had  now  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom. 
A  Servian  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  independent 
state  between  Hungary  and  Eomania,  but  Belgrade 
remained  an  Imperial  possession  till  it  passed  under 
Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.  By  this  time 
the  Empire  had  begun  to  be  cut  short  in  a  far  more 
terrible  way  in  Asia.  The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reached 
the  new  Eoman  frontier.  Plunder  grew  into  conquest, 
and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of  Aiii,  happened 
in  the  same  year  as  the  last  Imperial  acquisition  of 
Kars.  The  Emperors  tried  to  strengthen  this  dangerous 
frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  principalities.  The 
very  name  of  Armenia  now  changes  its  place.  The 
new  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kilikian  momitains, 
and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old  Armenian  dynasty, 
whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually  died  out. 
But  before  this  time  the  Turkish  power  was  fully  esta- 
blished in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The  plun- 
derers had  become  conquerors.  The  battle  of  Manzikert 
led  to  formal  cessions  and  further  advances.  Througli- 
dut  Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at  most  kept  the  coast ; 
the  mass  of  the  inland  country  became  Turkish.  But 
the  Eoman  name  did  not  pass  away ;  the  invaders  took 
the  name  of  Sultans  of  Roum.  Their  capital  was  at 
Nikaia,  a  threatening  position  indeed  for  Constanti- 
nople. But  distant  positions  like  Trebizond  and  Antioch 
were  still  held  as  dependencies.  Antioch  was  before 
long  betrayed  to  the  Turks. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
enemy  in  its  European  peninsula.  The  Norman  con- 
querors of  Apulia  and  Sicily  cross^ed  the  Hadriatic,  and 
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occupied   various   poiuts,  both   insular  and   continen-  chap. 

tal,  especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the  island  ^"^r^^ — ' 

of  Kovkyra,  now  called  by  a  new   Greek   name,   Ko-  losi-ioss. 
rypho    or    Corfu.     At    every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the  eiid^f  the  eleventh  century, 
altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid  position  which 

it  held  at  its  beginning.     The  geographical  aspect  of  Geogra- 

the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  had  pect  of  th© 

.  .  .  .        Empire. 

been  in  the  eighth  and  nmth  centuries.  Then  its  mam 
strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.  Its  European  dominion 
had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands ;  but  its 
Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held,  touched  only  by 
passing  ravages.  Now  the  Asiatic  dominion  was  cut 
down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  while  the  great  Euro- 
pean peninsula  was,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
still  firmly  held.  Never  before  had  the  main  power  of 
the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly  European.  No  wonder 
that  in  Western  eyes  the  Empire  of  Eomania  began  to 
look  like  a  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  states  founded  by  the  crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with   elsewhere.     The   crusades  concern  us  here  only  Recovery 
as  helping  towards  the  next  revival   of  the    Imperial  territory, 

1097. 

power  under  the  house  of  Komnenos.     Alexios  himself 
won  back  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of  western 
A'sia  Minor.     Some  of  these,  as    Laodikeia,  were    re- 
ceived rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than  as  mere 
subjects.     The  conquering  reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Reigns  of 
again  extended   the  Empire  in  both  continents.     The  MamieL 
Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  regions  of  Asia,  but  his 
capital  was  driven  back  from  Nikaia  to  Ikonion.     The  1097. 
superiority  of  the  Empire  was  restored  over  Antioch  and  1137. 
Kilikinu  Armenia  at  the  one  end,  over  Servia*  at  the 
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Other.  Hungary  itself  had  to  yield  Zeugmin,  Sinnium, 
and  all  Dalmatia.  For  a  moment  the  Empire  again 
took  in  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Hadria.tic  and 
its  islands  ;  even  on  its  western  shore  Ancona  became 
something  like  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Caesar. 

The  conquests  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  great  for 
the  real  strength  of  the  Empire.  Some  lands  fell  away 
at  once.  Dalmatia  wa«  left  to  be  struggled  for  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.  And  the  tendency  to  fall  away 
within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by  increased 
intercourse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the  West.  Cyprus, 
Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came  into  the  hands  of 
rulers  who  were  rather  feudal  vassals  than  Eoman  gover- 
nors. We  have  seen  how  Cyprus  fell  away.  Its  Poitevin 
conqueror  presently  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.  Thus, 
before  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  province 
had  been  torn  from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a 
Latin  kingdom.  The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now 
beginning  largely  to  pass  under  Latin  rule.  In  Sicily 
the  Frank  might  pass  for  a  deliverer;  in  Corfu  and 
Cyprus  he  was  a  mere  foreign  invader. 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  which  established 
a  third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  Vlacli  or  Rouman  as 
strictly  Bulgarian.  The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old 
Bulgarian  land  between  Danube  and  Hasmus,  and  it 
presently  spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south. 
The  Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  did 
not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  which 
had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the  Imperial 
power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  now  un- 
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done ;    but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  the     chap. 


Increased 

Greek 

character 


Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever.  It  did 
not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking  lands  : 
the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks,  and  EmpL. 
there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  the  Greek  speech  and  the  new  Greek 
nationahty  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which  were 
still  left  to  the  Empire.  The  Eoman  name  was  now 
merely  a  name :  Eoman  and  Greek  meant  the  same 
thing.  Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European  Komania 
was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.  The  dominion  of 
the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.  The  great  element  The 
of  later  times,  the  Slavonic  settlers,  had  almost  wholly  states. 
separated  themselves  from  the  Empire,  establishing  their 
independence,  but  not  their  unity.  They  formed  a  group 
of  independent  powers  which  had  simply  fallen  away 
from  the  Empire ;  it  was  by  the  powers  of  the  West 
that  the  Empire  itself  was  to  be  broken  in  pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth  Crusade  Latin  con- 
was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  the  now  indepen-  Constanti- 
nople, 1204, 
dent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of  West- 
ern crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which  they 
founded,  may  be  indifferently  called  Latins  or  Franks.  Act  of 
A  regular  act  of  partition  was  drawn  out,  by  which  the 
Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.     One  was 
to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emj)eror  of  Romania,  another 
to  the  pilgrims  as  his  feudatories,  a  third  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Venice.      But  the   partition  was  never 
carried  out.     A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was  never  con- 
quered ;  another  large  part  was  not  assigned  by  the  act 
of  partition.     In  fact  the  scheme  of  partition  is'hardly 

VOL.  I.  (JO 
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CHAP,     a  geographical  fact  at  all.     The  real  partition  to  which 
■ — ■ — '  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of  quite  another  kind, 
a  partition  of  the  Empire  among  a  crowd  of  powers, 
Grreek,  Frank,  and  A^enetian,  more  than  one  of  which 
had  some  claim  to  represent  the  Empire  itself. 
Latin  Tlicsc  wcrc  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania,  and  the 

Romania.  Grcck  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia,  and 
which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishment,  won 
back  the  Lnperial  city.  In  the  crusading  scheme  the 
Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of  the 
lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves  within 
the  Empire.  For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he  was  to 
Its  extent.  havB  the  wholc  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Asia,  with 
a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far  north  as  Agatho- 
jyolis.  Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
stretching  down  to  the  Propontis,  was  to  be  Venetian. 
The  actual  result  was  very  different.  The  Latin  Em- 
perors never  got  any  footing  in  Asia  beyond  parts  of 
the  themes  bordering  on  the  Propontis,  reaching  from 
Adramyttion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarios.  In  Europe 
they  held  the  eastern  part  of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctuating 
border  towards  Bulgaria  on  the  north,  and  to  the  new 
Latin  and  Greek  states  which  arose  to  the  west.  Their 
dominion  also  took  in  Lemnos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  some 
others  of  the  -^gaean  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Eomania  was  not  the  only 
Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  old 
East-Roman  power.  Two,  for  a  time  three,  Greek 
princes  bore  the  Imperial  title ;  there  was  also  a  Latin 
king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to  leave  out  of 
sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece,  and  to  look  to 
the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  northern  Greece, 
and  the  land  which  we  may  now  begin  to  call  Albania. 
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The  immediate  result  of  the  Latin  conquest  «was  to  divide     chap, 
these  lands  between  three  powers,  two  Latin  and  one   — • — ' 
Greek.     Besides  the  Empire  of  Romania,  there  was  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Thessalonike,  and  the  Greek  despotat  ^  Kingdom 
of  Epeiros  held  by  the  house  of  An^elos.     Of  these  the  lonikk''^* 

1204—122'* 

Thessalonian  kingdom  was  the  most  short-lived,  and  there  Despotat" 

iTiTTi-  •  1  •  °^  Epeiros. 

can  be  little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Latin  Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from  his  distant 
vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon  became  nomi- 
nal. It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a  weak  neighbour, 
who  fell  before  the  Greek  advance  sooner  than  himself. 
But  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom,  under  its  first  king 
Boniface,  were  promising.  His  power  stretched  over 
Thessaly — now,  from  the  great  extent  of  Rouman  colo- 
nization within  its  borders,  known  as  Great  Vlachia — 
and  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Frank  princes  further 
to  the  south.  But  within  twenty  years  from  its  founda- 
tion, Frank  rule  had  ceased  in  Macedonia.   Thessalonike  Thessa- 

lonik6 

was  again  a  Greek  and  an  Imperial  city,  and  its  recovery  ag^'n 
by  the  Greeks  split  the  Latin  Empire  asunder. 

This  blow  came  from  the  west.     It  was  the  Nicene  Tiie 

Epeirot 

Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the  Imperial  despotat. 
city ;  but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin  conquest, 
things  looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  power 
in  Europe  was  designed  for  Epeiros.  The  first  despot 
Michael  paid  a  nominal  homage  to  all  the  neighbouring 
powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  in  turn  ;  but  in  truth  he  was 
the  lord  of  an  independent  and  growing  state.  His  power 
began   in   the   Epeirot   land   west   of  Pindos.     For  a  1208-1210. 

^  It  must  1)6  i-emembei'ed  that  Seo-Trorj;?  wjis  and  is  a  common 
Byzantine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominits  or  ai^  of  the 
words  wliicli  translate  it. 
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moment  his  power  stretched  into  Peloponnesos,  where 
he  held  Corinth,  Naupha,  and  Argos.  Durazzo  and 
Corfu  were  won  from  Venice.  The  Epeirot  power 
advanced  also  to  the  east.  Thessalonike  was  taken ; 
its  ruler  took  the  Imperial  title  ;  Hadrianople  followed, 
and  the  new  Empire  stretched  across  the  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  took  in  Thessaly  to  the  south. 
But  the  Thessalonian  Empire  was  hardly  more  long- 
lived  than  the  Thessalonian  kingdom.  It  was  first  dis- 
membered among  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house.  The 
original  Epeirot  despotat,  along  with  Corfu,  parted  away 
from  the  new  Macedonian  power,  to  survive  it  by  many 
years.  But  by  this  time  the  championship  of  the  Greek 
speech  and  faith  against  the  Latin  lords  of  Constanti- 
nople had  passed  to  the  foremost  of  the  Greek  powers 
which  had  grown  up  in  Asia,  to  the  Empire  of  Nikaia. 

These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  different  processes  and  with  different 
destinies.  The  Empire  of  Nikaia  was  the  truer  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  East-Eoman  power ;  the  Empire  of 
Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  fated  to  be  the  last  inde- 
pendent fragment  of  Eoman  dominion  and  Greek 
culture.  The  Trapezuntine  Empire  was  not  in  strict- 
ness one  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  Latin 
partition.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
showed  most  disposition  to  fall  away  was  independently 
seized  by  a  rival  Emperor,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
Latin  conquest.  Alexios  Komnenos  occupied  Trebizond, 
an  occupation  largely  wrought  by  Iberian  help,  as  if  the 
Empire,  already  dismembered  by  the  Christians  of  the 
West,  was  to  be  further  dismembered  by  the  Christians 
of  the  further  East.  The  dominions  of  Alexios,  enlarged 
by  his  brother  David  to  the  west,  at  first  took  in  the 
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whole  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  SantJfarios     chap. 

X. 

eastward,  broken  by  the  city  of  Amisos,  which  con-  ^ — ■ — ' 
trived  to  make  itself  virtually  independent,  and  by  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  at  Samsoun.  But  this 
dominion  was  only  momentary.  The  eastern  part 
alone  survived  to  form  the  later  Empire  of  Trebizond  ; 
the  western  part,  the  government  of  David,  soon  passed 
to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

The  founder  of  that  power  was  Theodore  Laskaris,  ^^^pf^  ^^ 
in  whom  the  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  held  1206-1261. 
to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Con-  lai*- 
stantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  small 
Latin  dominion  in  Asia.     Six  years   after  the   Latins  1220. 
kept  only  the  lands  north  of  the  gulf  of  Nikomedeia ; 
sixteen  years  later  they  held  only  the  Asiatic  coast  of  1240. 
the  Bosporos.     Seven  years  later  Chios,  Lemnos,  Samos,  1247. 
Kos,  and  other  islands  were  won  back  by  the  ffrowino-  TheNicene 

'  ...  Empire  in 

Greek  state.     But,  long  before  this,  the  Mcene  Empire  Europe, 
liad    become    an    European    power.       The    Thracian 
Chersonesos  was  first  won,  the  work  beginning  at  Kalli- 
polis.     Presently  the  Thessalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  1242. 
rank  of  a  despot  under  him  of  Nikaia ;  four  years  later  1246. 
Thessalonike  was  incorporated  with  the  Mcene  domi- 
nions.    A  series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  1245-1256. 
Imperial  frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros — already  the  Sla- 
vonic Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Haemus.     A  1254-1250. 
series  of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard, 
and   made  Durazzo   for  a   while    again  a  city  of  the 
Empire.     The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  con-  i^^^- 
firmed   by   the   victory   of  Pelagonia,   won   over   the 
combined  forces  of  Epeiros,  Acliaia,  and  Sicily.     The 
next  year  Selymbria  was  won  from  the  Latins,  and  the  1260. 
Frank  Empire  was  cut  down  to  so  much  territory   as 
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CHAP,  could  be  guarded  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  At 
^Z^:^^  last,  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  changed  the  Empire 
BtaStinc-  of  Nikaia  into  the  revived  Byzantine  Empire  of  the 
^  ^'     ""     Palaiologoi. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its  European 
and  its  Asiatic  history.  The  Asiatic  border  fell  back 
almost  as  soon  as  the  seat  of  rule  was  restored  to 
Europe.  In  Europe  the  revived  Empire  kept  the 
Advance  of  character  of  an  advancing  power  till  iust  before  the 

the  Empire  n    r  J 

in  Europe,  entrance  of  the  Ottoman  into  Europe,  in  some  parts  till 
just  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Many  events 
helped  to  weaken  the  real  power  of  the  Empire,  which 
did  not  affect  its  geography.  Such  were  the  earlier 
Turkish  inroads  and  the  destroying  visit  of  the  Catalans. 

1802.  The  land  in  which  advance  was  most  steady  was 
Peloponnesos,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  recovery  of 

pfkriTn-'"  Constantinople,  the  Empire  did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground. 

nesoa.        Misitkra,  Monembasia^  and  Maina,  were  the  fruits  of 

1262.  the  day  of  Pelagonia.     For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier 

was  stationary,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  steadily  advanced.  It  advanced  perhaps  all 
the  more  after  Peloponnesos  became  an  Imperial  depen- 
dency, or  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house, 
rather  than  an  immediate  possession   of  the   Empire. 

1404.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the 

peninsula,  including  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek  hands. 

1480.  At  last,  twenty-three  years  only   before    the   Turkish 

conquest   of  Constantinople,  all  Peloponnesos,  except 

the  points  held  by  Venice,  was  under  the  superiority  of 

the  Empire. 

Advance  in         In  morc  nortlicm  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire, 

Macedonia 

*n<^.  though  chequered  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily  till 
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the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of  the     chap. 
fourteenth  century.     The  frontier  varied  towards  Servia,  ■ — • — ' 
Bulgaria,  Epeiros,  and  the  Angevin  power  which  estab-  isos. 
lished  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.    Even  under  Andro- 
nikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion  was  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or  Great  Vlachia.  Later 
still,  all  Epeiros,  Jdannina  and  Arta — once  Amhrakia  1318-1339. 
— were  won.     At  the  moment  of  the  great  Servian  ad- 
vance,   the  Empire    held    the   uninterrupted   seaboard 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Pagasaian  gulf,  as  well  as  its 
Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the  Ambrakian  gulf  northward. 
But  the  Frank  principalities  still  cut  off  the  main  body 
of  the  Empire  from  its  possessions  in  Peloponnesos. 

In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to   tell.     There    the  Losses  of 
frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went   back   after   the  mAsia. 
recovery  of  Constantinople.     A  few  points  gained  from 
or  lost  to  European  powers  go  for  little.     Smyrna  passed  1260 
for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint  John  won  The 
Rhodes,  Kos,  and  other  islands,  but  they  did  not  become  siSS  John, 

1309—1815 

a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till  the  Empire  had 
almost  withdrawn  from  that  continent.  The  Imperial 
power  steadily  crumbled  away  before  the  advance  of  f^J^^^^ 
the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and  then  the  Ottoman.  The 
small  Turkish  powers  into  which  the  Sultanate  of  Eoum 
had  now  split  up  began  to  encroach  on  the  Greek  dominion 
in  Asia  as  soon  as  its  centre  was  transferred  to  Europe. 
By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Imperial 
possessions  in  Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  Propontis,  from  the  -<Eg8ean  to  the  Euxine. 
Losses  followed  more  speedily  when  the  Turkish  power 
passed  from  the  Seljuk  to  the  Ottoman.  Brusa,  Nikaia,  laae-isss. 
Nikomedeia,  were  all  lost  within  twelve  years.  By 
the   middle   of  the  fourteenth  century,  the   iJinperors 
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CHAP,     kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip  of  land  just  opposite 

" — ■ — '  Constantinople,  and  the  outlying  cities  of  Philadelphia 

and  Phokaia,  their  allies  rather  than  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  pass  into 

The  Europe,  and  the  way  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the 

falls  back    j-jgg  g^j^^j  ^.^\\   ^f  ^n  Europcau  power  which  a^ain  cut 

towards  r  i  o 

Bu'igiir^  short  the  Empire  in  its  western  provinces.  While  the 
1881.  Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Epeiros  and  Thessaly, 

it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  towards 
Loss  of  Bulgaria  only  to  fall  back  again.  Philippopolis,  so  often 
polls,  1344.  lost  and  won,  now  passed  away  for  ever.     And  now 

came  the  great  momentary  advance  of  Sei^ia  under 
of'slephen  Stephen   Duslian,  which   wrested   from   the  Empire  a 

large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  Albanian,  and 
of  the         Greek  possessions.     At  the   middle   of  the  fourteenth 

Empire.  ^ 

century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished  from  Asia,  kept  no 
unbroken  European  dominion  out  of  Thrace.  Its  other 
possessions  were  isolated.  It  kept  Thessalonike  and 
Chalkidike,  with  a  small  strip  of  Macedonia  as  far  as 
Berrhoia  and  Vodena.  It  kept  a  small  Thessalian  ter- 
ritory about  Lamia  or  Zeitouni.  There  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  province,  fast  growing  into  importance  ;  there 

1866.  was  Lesbos,  and  a  few  other  islands.     On  Stephen's  death 

his  dominion  broke  in  pieces,  but  the  Empire  did  not 
win  back  its  lost  lands.  For  the  Ottoman  was  already 
in  Europe,  ready,  in  the  space  of  the  next  hundred 
years,  to  swallow  up  all  that  was  left. 

As  in  the  recover}^  of  Eomania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Eomania  by  the 
Turks  of  Brusa,  Constantinople  itself  was — with  tlie 
exception   of   the    Peloponnesian    appanage — the   last 

1866.         point  of  the  Empire  to  fall.     The  Turk,  like  the  Greek, 
made  his  way   in  by   Kallipolis ;  like    the   Greek,   he 
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hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it  fell  into     chap. 
his   hands.     In   seven   years   from  his    first    landing,  ;: — '- — 

•^  ~'    Loss  of 

Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  of  the  ^g^jg^j"' 
Turk  ;  the  Empire  was  his  tributary,  keeping,  besides 
his  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land  just  round  the 
city.     The   romantic  expedition   of  Amadeo  of  Savoy  isee. 
gave  back   to  the  Empire  its  Euxine  coast  as  far  as 
Mesembria.     Before  the  end  of  the  century  Philadelphia  Loss  of 
was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Imperial  dominion  in  Europe  deiphia, 

.  .  1874-1891. 

hardly   reached  beyond  the  city  itself  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  province.     Thessalonike  and  the  Thessalian 
province  were  both  lost  for  a  while.     Bajazet  was  on 
the  point   of  doing  the  work  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Effect  of 
Empire   was    saved  for   another   half-century   by   the  invasion, 
invasion   of  Timur  and   the    consequent   break-up    of 
the  Ottoman  power.     During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the 
outlying  points  of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized 
again  more  than  once.     At  last  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire  were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan   Mahomet  1424. 
and  the  Emjieror  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  sixty 
years  before.     The  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Selymbria, 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  Mesembria,  Thessalonike  and 
Chalkidike,    the    Peloponnesian  province,   the   smaller 
Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  of  Lesbos,  Ainos, 
and  Thasos,  was  all  that  was  left.     Further  losses  soon 
followed.     Thessalonike  passed  from  the  Empire  within  1426. 
two  years.     At  last,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  i458. 
city   itself   fell,  and  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Eoman 
Empire  was  blotted  out  of  European  geography.     Con- 
stantinople became  Stambid}     Six  years  later  came  the  uoo. 

^  [Stanibul  or  Istambol  i.s  derived  from  (rn]v  ttoXi  {sti  passing  into 
8ta  in  Turkish).  See  Hesseling,  Hevue  dts  etudes  g^)'ecques,  iii.  189 
sqq.  The  colloquial  name  for  Constantinople  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  regularly  t/  ttoXis.] 
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CHAP,     conquest  of  Peloponnesos,  and  the  whole  of  European 
^~~~^' — '  Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  changes  in  the  extent  of 

the   Eastern   Eoman   Empire  during    a  period  of  six 

hundred   and   fifty   years,  we  have  now  to  trace    the 

states        geography  of  the  states  which,  within  that  time,  grew 

out  of  the    up  within  its  borders  or  upon  its  frontiers.     These  fall 

Empire.  ^  ^ 

The  naturally  into  four  groups.     First   come   the  national 

states.  states  which  were  formed  by  throwing  off  the  dominion 
of  the  Empire.  These  are  mainly  the  Slavonic  powers 
to  the  north,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  and  the  later 
states  which  arose  out  of  their  divisions  and  combina- 

Hungary.  tious.  And  witli  these,  different  as  was  their  origin,  we 
must,  for  our  purposes,  place  both  the  Hungarian 
kingdom  which  annexed  so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands, 

Rouman      and   the   Rouman   states,    so    closely   connected   with 

states.  .  .  ,  .  . 

Hungarian  history,  which  arose  by  migrations  out  of 
the  Empire  or  out  of  lands  which  had  been  part  of  the 

The  Greek  Empire.  Auothcr  group  consists  of  the  Greek  states 
which  split  off  from  the  Empire  before  or  at  the  Latin 
conquest,  and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek 
Emperors  of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.  Both  these 
classes  of  states  strictly  belong  to  Eastern  Christendom. 
The  Catholic  Magyar  ruling  over  Orthodox  Slaves 
forms  a  link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;   so  do 

Latin         tliose   Slaves    who    themselves   belong    to    the   Latin 

states  " 

Em^ire^  Cliurch.  Auotlier  link  is  supplied  by  a  third  group  of 
states,  namely  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which,  either 
at  or  before  the  Latin  conquest,  came  under  Latin  rule. 
This  class  is  not  confined  to  the  Frank  powers  in 
Eomania  or  to  the  Eastern  settlements  of  Venice  and 

Kingdom     Gcuoa.    From  our  point  of  view  it  takes  in  the  Norman 

of  Sicily.  ^ 


Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 
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kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  crusading  kingdom  of  chap. 
Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.  In  all  these  cases,  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  came 
under  Latin  rule.  And  in  all  these  cases,  Latin 
masters  bore  rule  over  alien  subjects,  Greek,  Slave, 
Syrian,  or  any  other.  None  of  the  Latin  powers  were 
national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even  like  the  Greek 
powers.  But  the  foreign  masters  of  these  lands  were 
at  least  European  and  Christian.  The  last  class  consists 
of  powers  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  European  and 
Christian  civilization.     These  are  the  Turkish,  dynasties  Turkish 

*'  aynasties. 

which  arose  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire.  Of 
these  only  the  last  and  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  JJ^^^^j^g 
became  geographically  European,  and  swallowed  up 
nearly  all  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire 
in  Europe,  together  with  much  which  lay  beyond  its 
bounds.  Here  we  have,  not  only  the  absence  of 
national  being,  but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  over  the 
European,  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  Christian.  Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  partial  redressing  of  this  wrong  by  the 
re-establishment   of  independent   Greek  and   Slavonic  The  New 

states. 

States  in  our  own  century. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it  is 
needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations  to 
each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  separation  from  the 
Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power  which  parted  off  so 
early,  and  which  became  so  thoroughly  a  part  of 
Western  Europe,  that  it  needs  an  effort  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  its  right  place  is  among  the  powers  which  had 
their  beginning  in  separation  from  the  Imperial  throne 
of  Constantinople. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


^  2.     The  Kingdom  of  Sicily. 


The  This   is    the   power   which,    in   the    course  of  the 

po^'weTin      eleventh  century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adven- 

siciiy.        turers   in   southern   Italy  and  in  Sicily.     It   was  not 

wholly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

But    all    its    insular,    and    the    greater   part    of    its 

continental,  territory  was  either  won  from  the  Eastern 

Empire  and  its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part  of 

that  Empire.     Its  kings  also  more  than  once  established 

their    power,    for   a   longer   or   shorter   time,   in    the 

Imperial    lands    east    of    the    Hadriatic.      With    the 

Western  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Sicilian 

kingdom  had  in  its  beginnings  nothing  to  do,  though 

it  was  afterwards  somewhat  enlarged  at  their  expense. 

Posses-  When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early 

sions  of  the 

Empire  in  in  the  elcvcnth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gargano  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Policastro.  The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi,  lying  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut 
off  by  the  duchies  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Saleimo, 
over  which  the  Empire  had  at  the  most  a  very  pre- 
Advance  carious  Superiority.  Within  a  hundred  years,  all  these 
Noraans.  lauds,  togctlicr  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  brought 
under  Norman  rule.  Thus  grew  up  a  new  European 
power,  sometimes  formhig  one  kingdom,  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  held  alone,  sometimes  together  with 
other  kingdoms.  This  power  supplanted  ahke  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Saracen  powers  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Ijombard  princes  of  southern  Italy.  It  started  from 
two  points,  two  distinct  Norman  settlements,  of  which 
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the   later  outshone  the  earher.     The  earliest  Norman     chap. 

X. 

territorial  settlement  was  the  county  of  Aversa,  held  in  ^^;^;^p^ 
vassalage  of  the  Imperial  duchy  of  Naples.     Forty  years  foTi"*' 
later  its  counts  became  possessed  of  the  principality  of  Prfnci- 

/^  •  1  •        1  in'  pality  of 

Capua,  of  which  they  received  a  papal   confirmation  capua, 

,  .  .  .  ,  .    1062-1068. 

which  implied  a  denial  of  all  dependence  on  either 
Empire.  The  more  lasting  duchy  of  Apulia  began  later 
under  the  adventurers  of  the  house  of  Haute ville. 
Their  first  stage  is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  county  of 

*T  •   I        1  r  I  •>  '  •!  1  Apulia, 

county   of  Apulia,    with   Jlel/i   as   its    capital,    under  1042. 
William  of-the-Iron-arm.     This  took  in  the  peninsula  of 
Gargano  and  the  lands  immediately  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  next  stance  is  when  Leo  the  Ninth  invested  Count  investiture 

'^  by  Pope 

Humfrey,  or  rather  the  Normans  as  a  body.^  with  all  that  ^®o»  i^^^- 
they   could    conquer  in   Apulia,  Calabria,  and   Sicily.   . 
The  first  of  several  takings  of  Tarentum,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  ducal  title  by  Eobert  Wiscard,  marks  Robert 

^  •'  Wiscard 

another  stage.     Less  than  twenty  years  later  the  Eastern  ouke.ioso. 
Empire  kept  nothing  but  the  duchy  of  Naples  ;  Benevento  ^^\^°IJ^^^ 
had  passed  to  the  Popes.     The  rest  of  the  lands  both  of  J^^J^^' 
the  Empire  and  of  the  Lombard  princes  were  now  very 
unequally  divided  between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  the  Prince  of  Capua.     The  Byzantine 
power   west  of  the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthrown, 
Robert  Wiscard  for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman 
arms   into  the  Eastern  peninsula  itself.     For  the  last  Robert 

.        .  .  Wiscard  in 

few  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Epeiros, 

•^  .  .  1081-1085. 

Kephallenia,  with  Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south, 

and  his  power  even  stretched  inland  as  far  as  Kastoria 

and  Trikkala.     His  dominion  was  renewed  for  a  moment 

by  his  son  Behemund,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next  iu7-ii5o. 

century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  held  by  King 

Roger  of  Sicily. 
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1140. 


For  by  that  time  the  island  of  Sicily  was  a  kingdom 
of  Western  Christendom.  The  second  time  of  Mussul- 
man rule  over  the  whole  island  was  short.  In  the 
space  of  thirty  years  Count  Eoger  won  the  great  island 
alike  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Christendom.  Greek 
Messina  was  first  won  ;  after  a  while  Saracen  Palermo 
followed ;  Syracuse  was  won  much  later ;  the  last 
Saracen  post  in  the  island  to  hold  out  was  Noto  in  the 
south-eastern  corner.  Malta,  the  natural  appendage  of 
Sicily,  was  soon  added.  The  first  Norman  capital  was 
Messina.  Duke  Eobert,  as  overlord  of  his  brother 
Count  Eoger,  kept  Palermo  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict in  his  own  hands.  It  was  not  till  the  next  cen- 
tury that  the  Count  of  Sicily  won  full  possession  of  the 
city.  Palermo  then  became  again,  as  it  had  been 
under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  Sicily. 

The  ruler  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
Italian  mainland.  First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed  part  of  his  dominions.  The  third 
Great  Count,  the  first  King,  of  Sicily,  Eoger  the  Second, 
gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his  family  on 
the  mainland.  To  these  he  presently  added  the  Norman 
principality  of  Capua,  first  as  a  dependent  territory, 
then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his  dominions.  He 
next  won  the  last  possession  in  the  West  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  city  of  Naples.  He 
then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  both  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman  conquests  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Abruzzi.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
Norman  possessions  in  Italy  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  held  by  the  Western  Emperors. 
At  this  point  the  Western  Terminus  must  be  held  to 
have   gone   back.      Eoger    next,    as    we    have    seen, 
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extended  his  power  for  a  moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     chap. 
Meanwhile  he  was  more  successful  against  the  common  — • — ' 
enemies    of  Eastern    and   Western   Christendom.     As 
Sicily  had  twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,   Africa 
now  began  to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.     Eoger  held  conquests 
a  considerable  dominion  on  the  African  coast,  including  iiss-im. 
Mehadia,    Bona,    and   other   points,  which   were   lost 
under  his  son  William.  iieo. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhaps, 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divided 
and  united  and  handed  over  from  one  dynasty  of 
strangers  to  another.  In  the  twelfth,  in  the  sixteenth, 
in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  Sicily,  the  Two  Sicilies,  one 
of  the  Sicilies,  found  a  king  in  the  Western  Emperor, 
but  neither  the  whole  nor  either  of  its  parts  was  ever 
incorporated  with  the  Empire.  And  the  boundaries, 
strictly  so  called,  of  the  kingdom  have  hardly  changed  at 
all.  For  the  only  immediate  neighbour  of  the  Sicilian 
King  was  his  ecclesiastical  overlord.  The  question  was 
whether  the  king  of  the  mainland  should  be  also 
king  of  the  island.  But  the  successive  dynasties  which 
reigned  both  over  the  Mdiole  kingdom  and  over  its 
divided  parts  were  for  a  long  time  eager  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  their  first  founder,  by  conquests  east  of  Epirot 

.  ,  .  ,      conquests 

the  Hadriatic.     Before  the  Latin  takinij  of  Constanti-  of  wmiam 

*  the  Good, 

nople,  William  the  Good  began  again  to  establish  an  n^^. 

Epeirot    and    insular    dominion   by   the    conquest   of 

Durazzo,    Corfu,    Kephallenia,    and    Zakynthos.      But 

these   outlying  dominions  were  granted  in  fief  to  the 

Sicilian  Admiral  Margarito,^  who,  himself  bearing  the  J^^ff^*^ 

^  On  this  very  singular,  but  very  obscure,  little  state  see  our  ??^*°* 
own  Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Roger  of  Howden  (iii.  161,  269),  and  the 
Ghibeline  Annals  of  Placentia,   Pertz,  xix.   468.     See  also  Hopf, 
Geschichte  Griechenlands,  vi.  161. 
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Strange  title  of  King  of  the  Epeirots,  founded  a  dynasty 
which,  with  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  held  Kephallenia, 
Zakynthos,  and  Ithake  into  the  fourteenth  century. 
Thus  these  lands,  lite  Cyprus  and  Trebizond,  were  cut 
off  from  the  Empire  just  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  Sicily  cut  them  off  equally  from  the  Sicilian 
kingdom.  A  more  lasting  power  in  these  regions 
began  under  Manfred,  who  received,  as  his  Greek  wife's 
dowry,  Corfu,  Durazzo,  and  a  strip  of  the  Albanian 
coast,  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Romania.  This 
dominion  passed  to  his  conqueror  Charles  of  Anjou, 
who  further  established  a  feudal  superiority  over  the 
Epeirot  despotat.  But  the  plans  of  Charles  were  cut 
short  by  the  revolution  of  the  Vespers.  The  Two 
Sicilies — to  forestall  the  name — were  now  divided. 
Both  kingdoms  had  to  do  with  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  but  it  was  only  the  continental  kingdom 
which  kept  any  actual  dominion  there.  Durazzo  was 
lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  but  it  came  back  to  the 
Angevin  house,  to  become  a  separate  Angevin  duchy, 
till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  the  Albanian  powers. 
Another  branch  held  Lepanto — once  Naupaktos — which 
lasted  longer.  Corfu  and  Butrinto  became  immediate 
possessions  of  the  Nea})olitan  crown  till  they  found 
more  lasting  masters  at  Venice. 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Naples,  besides  the  influence  of  both  Sicilian  crowns  in 
southern  Greece,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak,  tends  to  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  Sicilian 
kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  geographical  enlargement 
of  the  kingdoms  themselves.  Still  less  can  that  name 
be  given  to  the  short  occupation  of  Acre  by  Charles  of 
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Anjou  in  his  character  of  one  of  the  many  Kings  of     ci^p. 
Jerusalem.     The  Sicihan  kingdoms  themselves  cannot  ]^^      ' 
be  said  to  have  gained  or  lost  territory  till  Charles  the  by^'charles 
Fifth  granted  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  ^aita'*'"" 
Philip  the  Second  added  the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to  the  K?^ 
Two  Sicilies.     The  great  revolution  of  all  has  taken  So^^*^' 
place  in  our  own  day.     The  name  of  Sicily  has  for  the 
first  time  been  wiped  from  the  European  map.     The 
island  of  Hieron  and  Eoger  has  sunk  to  form  seven 
provinces  of  a  prince  who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the 
crown  or  the  title  of  that  illustrious  realm. 


§  3.    The  Crusading  States. 

The  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with  the  Compari- 
son be- 
states  formed  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern  t^een 

Sicily  and 

Europe.     Both  grew  out  of  lands  won  by  Western  con-  *^«  crusad- 

^  '^  •^  ing  states. 

querors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself,  partly 
from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses is  different.  The  Sicilian  Normans  began  by  con- 
quering lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then  went  on  to  win 
the  island  which  the  Saracens  had  torn  from  the  Empire. 
The  successive  crusades  first  founded  Christian  states 
in  the  lands  which  the  Mussulmans  had  won  from  the 
Empire,  and  then  partitioned  the  Empire  itself.  The 
first  crusaders  undertook  to  hold  their  conquest  as  fiefs 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  This  condition  was  only  very 
partially  carried  out ;  but  the  mere  theory  marks  a 
stage  in  the  relations  between  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
the  Latin  powers  of  Palestine  which  has  nothing  answer- 
ing to  it  in  the  case  of  Sicily. 

First  among  these   powers  came  the    Kingdom   of 
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CHAP.     Jerusalem  and   the   other   Frank   prmcipaUties   which 
Kh^d^  arose  out  of  the  first  crusade.     The  kingdom  of  Cyjynis, 
slie^and    which   in   some  sort  continued  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
pr'incipau-    salcm,  forms  a  hnk  between  the  true  crusading  states 
Syria.         and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the  Em- 
Cyprus,       pj^^    -^   ^j^g   fourth   crusadc.     And   closely  connected 
Armenia,     with  this  was  tlic  kiugdoiu  of  KiHkian  Armenia  whose 
foundation  we  have  already  mentioned.^     This  last  was 
an  Eastern  state  which  became  to  some  extent  latinized. 
But  Cyprus,  the  Syrian  states,  and  the  Latin  powers 
which   arose   out   of  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  all 
agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe  in  Eastern 
lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear  as  a  domi- 
nant race  over  the  natives,  of  whatever  blood  or  creed. 
TheCru-  The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade 

saders  cut  n^      ^         -kit  -t 

off  the  Mas-  was   to  cut  Oil    the  Mussulman  powers  from  the  seas 

sulmans 

from  the      of  Asia  aud   Eastern   Europe.     In   the   first  years  of 

sea. 

the    twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 

Armenian,  and   Latin,  held  the  whole   coast   of  Asia 

Extent  of    Miuor  and  Syria.     The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its 

domof        greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Berytos 

Jerusalem. 

to  Gaza.  To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 
reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea. 
To  the  north  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in  the  days 
of  Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the   Eastern    Emperor.     These    were    the    county   of 

Tripoiis.      Tripolis,   reaching  northwards  to   the   Syrian  Alexan- 

Antioch.      dretta,  and   the  more  famous  principality  of  Antioch. 

640.  That  great  city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  first  days  of 

Saracen   conquest,  won   back   to   the   Empire   in   the 

968.  Macedonian  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  won  back  by  the 

'  See  above,  p.  382. 
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Frank,  remained  a  Christian  principality  long  after  the     chap. 
fall    of    Jerusalem,    and    did    not   pass    again    under  ^^^ — ' 
Mussulman   rule   till   late   in    the    thirteenth    century.  io98. 
North-east  of  Antioch  lay  the  furthest   of  the  Latin  ^^^' 
possessions,  the  inland  county  of  Edessa.     This  was  the  Edessa. 
first  to  be  lost ;  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turkish  1128-1173. 
Attabegs   of  Syria.     They    cut  short   the  kingdom   of  Loss  of  the 
Jerusalem,  taking  away  the  territory  east  of  Jordan,  beyond 

.  .  •    1     •  •  Jordan. 

On  their  rum  arose  a  mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord 

alike  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jerusalem 

.    ,  .-,  taken  by 

kingdom  which  still  bore  that  name  was  cut  down  to  saiadin, 

°  ^  1187. 

the    lands    just    round    Tyre.     The    crusades    which 

followed  won  back  Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last 

the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from 

the  Egyptian  Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy   City  Jerusalem 

itself.     A  strip  of  coast  running  inland  at  two  points,  by  Pre- 

so  as   to  take   in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end,  second, 

'    1228. 

Jerusalem    and   Bethlehem   at   the  other,  formed    the 
Eastern  realm  of  the  lord  of  Rome  and  Sicily.     Lost  1239-1243. 
and  won  again  by  the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally  of  jerusa. 

.  .  "      leni,  1244. 

won  for  Islam  by  the  invasion  of  the  Chorasraians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  But  for  nearly  fifty 
years  longer  the  points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won, 
as  the  Mussulman  powers  or  fresh  crusaders  from 
Europe  had  the  upper  hand.  With  the  fall  of  Acre,  Fail  of 
the  Latin  dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an 
end.  The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christians  from 
the  Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Pro- 
phet. The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from 
the  Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 

These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia. 
The  frontier  of  Cy])rus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical  Cyprus. 

D  D  2 
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change,  unless  it  was  when,  for  a  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  city  and  haven  of  Famagosta 
passed  to  Genoa.  The  kings  of  Cyprus  however  claimed 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes,  before  the  whole 
Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  really  held  this  or  that  piece 
of  territory  on  the  mainland.  Meanwhile  the  Armenian 
kingdom  in  some  sort  entered  the  Western  world,  when 
its  king,  after  receiving  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  thought  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  the 
Western  Emperor  also.  The  kingdom,  though  sadly 
cut  short  by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  lived  on  under 
native  princes  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Then  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a 
branch  of  the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the 
reigning  king  of  Cyprus.  But  the  first  joint  reign  was 
the  last.  The  remnant  of  independent  Armenia  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Mameluke  lords  of  Syria,  while 
Cyprus  lingered  on  till  Saint  Mark  and  his  common- 
wealth became  the  heirs  of  its  last  kiuij. 


Prank  prin- 
cipalities in 
Greece. 


Posses- 
sions of  the 
maritime 
common- 
wealths. 


I^enoa. 


The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Romania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.  And  these 
last  again  fall  into  two  classes.  There  are  the  Frank 
principalities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  there  are 
the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and  of  their 
citizens.  Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  off  all  traces 
of  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Genoa,  which  had  no 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
several  points  of  Imperial  territory,  both  for  the  com- 
monwealth itself  and  for  particular  Genoese  citizens. 
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But  the  part  played   by  Genoa  in   the  East   is   small     ci^. 

beside  the  great  and  abiding  dominion  of  Venice.     No  ve^ic'^^ 

result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field  which 

it   gave   to   Venetian   growth.      The   position   of   the  compari- 
son be- 
two  commonwealths   is  different.     Genoa  was  a  mere  tweenthe 

two. 

stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  manner  at  home. 
Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empire,  her  really 
great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share  in  its  over- 
throw. 

§  4.     The  Eastern  Dominion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  its  position  as  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  gradually  became  an  indepen- 
dent power  without  any  formal  act  of  separation.  The 
beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Slavonic  coasts  of 
the  Hadriatic  dates  from  the  time  when  Venice  was  still 
undoubtedly  a  city  of  the  Empire.  Her  first  conquests  997. 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  conquests  which  gave 
her  chiefs  the  style  of  Dukes  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia, 
involved  no  casting  aside  of  the  Imperial  superiority.^ 
But  the  Eastern  dominion  of  Venice  had  now  begun, 
and  the  full  developement  of  that  dominion  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  supremacy,  or  indeed  with  the  existence,  Connexion 

^  ,  of  the 

of  the   Empire.     In  a  strictly  geographical  view,  her  Dalmatian 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian  dominion  cannot   be  separated  dominion 

^  of  Venice. 

from  her  Albanian  and  purely  Greek  dominion.  Venice 
could  not  become  a  great  European  power  till  she  passed 
from  the  Slavonic  lands  whose  connexion  with  the 
Empire  was  nominal  or  precarious  into  the  Albanian 

^  See  the  Venetian  Chronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.  After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  after  that*  of  the 
Emperor  in  religious  ceremonies. 
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and  Greek  lands  which  were  among  its  immediate 
possessions.  Her  greatness  dates  from  that  partition  of 
the  Empire  which  was  the  surest  proof  that  she  had 
wholly  cast  aside  her  Byzantine  allegiance.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  history  of  Venice  may  be  compared 
and'  contrasted  with  the  history  of  Sicily.  In  each 
case,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Eome 
grew  into  a  separate  power  ;  that  power  passed,  so  to 
speak,  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Western,  and,  in  its  new 
Western  character,  it  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  the 
Eastern  lands.  But,  as  Venice  and  Sicily  parted  from 
the  Empire,  in  different  ways,  so  their  later  relations  to 
the  Empire  were  widely  different.  The  Sicilian  state 
began  in  actual  conquests  made  by  foreign  invaders  at 
the  expense  of  the  Empire.  Venice  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into  indepen- 
dence. Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly  Western 
than  Venice.  The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts,  to 
establish  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from  with- 
out, and  were  not  really  lasting.  But  Venice,  whose 
princes  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the 
Empire  of  Eomania,^  took  up  in  some  sort  the  position 
of  the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one  bulwark 
against  the  Mussulman,  she  set  up  another  and  a  more 
lasting  one. 

The  true  scene  of  Venetian  power  was  the  East,  and 
in  the  East  her  true  sphere  of  enterprise  was  primarily 
the  Hadriatic,  and  next  to  that,  the  coasts  at..d  islands 
of  the  iEga3an      She  remained  both  a  Dalmatian  and  a 

'  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  {8ov$ 
BevcTias)  was  Sco-ttotikoJ  a^KOfiart  rifxrjOeU,  ex^iv  T€  €$  o\ov  Trpos  to 
oXov  o  TO  To)V  ^pdyKwv  iKTrjcraro  ycVos  to  rerapTov  kox  tov  rtrdpTov  to 
^fiurv.     George  Akropolites,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 
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Greek  power  down  to  the  moment  of  her  overthrow,     chap. 
and,  at  the  moment  of  her  overthrow,  it  was  not  eighty  ^^y^ 
years  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  and  oaTmatil? 
an   ^gaean    power.     The   Greek  dominion   of  Venice  "^^^^  ^'^««^- 
was  an  enlargement  of  her  Dahnatian  dominion.      The 
fourth  crusade  was  the  turning-point  in  her  histor}^ 
It  is  significant  that  Zara  was  taken — not  for  the  first  Taking  of 

O  ^  Zara,  1202. 

or  the  last  time — on  the  way  to  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople.     Already  mistress,  or  striving  to  be  mistress,  Hadriatic 

^  ./  '  O  dominion 

of  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  of -Venice, 
the  partition  of  the  Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope 
of  becoming  mistress  of  the  southern  part.  Mistress  of 
the  whole  coast  she  never  was  at  any  one  moment ;  one 
point  was  gained  and  another  lost.  But  extension  in 
those  lands  was  steadily  aimed  at  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
Hadriatic  coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  under 
Venetian  rule. 

This  mission  of  Venice  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
scheme  of  partition  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  She  was  to 
be  mistress  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas.     To  her  Territory 

,  .  assigned  to 

were  assigned,  not  only  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Venice  by 

.  "^  the  Act  of 

the  Empire,  but  the  whole  western  coast  itself,  from  the  Partition, 
north  of  Albania  to  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesos. 
She  was  to  have  some  points  in  the  ^Egajan,  among  them 
Or eos  und  Karystos  ?Lt  the  two  ends  of 'Enhoia.  But  she 
was  also  to  have  a  large  continental  dominion.  She  was 
to  have  her  quarter  of  the  capital,  with  a  Thracian  and 
an  Asiatic  dominion,  including,  according  to  some  ver- 
sions, the  strange  allotment  of  Lazia  at  the  east  of  the 
Euxine.^     The  actual  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  East 

'  If  this  is  what  is  I'eally  meant  by  Laza  or  Lacta  in  the  Act  of 
Partition.     Muratori,  xii.  357.  • 
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have  a  very  different  look.  Much  of  the  territory  which 
was  assigned  to  the  repubhc  never  became  hers,  while 
she  obtained  large  possessions  which  were  not  assigned 
to  her.  But  the  main  point,  the  dominion  of  the 
Hadriatic,  was  never  forgotten,  though  some  both  of 
her  earliest  and  of  her  latest  conquests  lay  beyond  its 
necessary  range. 

Among  those  possessions  of  Venice  which  were  not 
assigned  to  her  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest 
and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete. 
This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest, 
and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half, 
till  the  war  of  Candia  handed  over  all  Crete,  save  two 
fortresses,  to  the  Ottoman.  Before  this  loss,  Saint  Mark 
had  won  and  lost  another  great  island  which  lay  alto- 
gether beyond  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  conquerors  of 
Constantinople.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
repubhc  succeeded  the  Latin  kings  in  the  possession  of 
Cyprus.  But  this  was  held  for  less  than  a  century. 
Cyprus,  like  Crete  and  Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of 
struggle  between  European  and  barbarian  powers.  But 
it  shared  the  fate,  not  of  Sicily  but  of  Crete,  and  became 
the  solid  prize  of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won 
the  barren  laurels  of  Lepanto.  Another  possession 
which  lay  out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion 
was  the  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.  Bought  of 
a  Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Turk.  Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  republic  for  the 
early  loss  of  Hadrianople  and  her  other  Thracian 
territory. 


The  short  Venetian  possession  of  Thessalonike,  the 
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longer  possession  of  Cyprus,  stand  apart  in  time  and  chap. 
place  from  that  more  nearly  continuous  Venetian  — "- — ' 
dominion  in  the  Hadriatic  and  the  ^gean,  of  which 
Crete  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  the  most  distant  point. 
The  early  stages  of  that  dominion  cannot  be  kept  apart 
from  the  story  of  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the  Hadriatic. 
The  states  of  Servia  and  Croatia  were  from  the  begin- 
ning the  inland  neighbours  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  cities. 
The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as  the  boundary  between 
the   Servian    and   Croatian    states.      Paqania   on   the  Servian 

•^  districts  on 

Narenta,  Zachloumia  between  the  Narenta  and  Eagusa,  *e  coast. 
Terbounia,  represented  by  the  modern  Trehinje,  the 
coast  district  of  the  Canali,  Bioklea,  taking  in  the 
modern  Montenegro  with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Drin — 
Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its  lake,  the  harbours  of  Spizza, 
Antivari,  and  Dulcigno,  were  all  originally  Servian. 
The    Dalmatian    coast    cities,    Dekatera    or    Cattaro.  TheDai- 

matian 

Raousion  or  Eagusa,  Tragourion  or  Trail,  Diadora,  ^'*'«8- 
Jadera,  or  Zara,  formed  a  Eoman  fringe  on  what  had 
become  a  Slavonic  body.  It  was  not  even  a  continuous 
fringe,  as  the  Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at  more  than 
one  point.  Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of  the  heathen  Pogania. 
Narentines,  cut  Eoman  Dalmatia  into  two  marked  parts. 
It  even  took  in  most  of  the  "reat  islands,  Curzola —  ^he 

'^  Island)?. 

once  Black  Korkyra — Meleda,  Lesina — once  Pharos — 
and  others.  At  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  the 
Croatian  power  was  strongest  in  those  lands.  The 
wars  of  Charles  the  Great  left  the  coast  cities  to  the  Croatia 

under 

Eastern   Empire,  while   inland   Dalmatia  and   Croatia  SJe*Great, 
passed  under  Frankish  rule.     Presently  Croatia  won  its  ^''*^^'^- 
independence  of  the  Western  Empire,  while  the  coast  825-880. 
cities  were  practically  lost  by  the  Eastern.     Under  Basil  Settlement 
the  Macedonian  the  Imperial  authority  was  admitted,  in  ^'^^^  **>» 
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name  at  least,  both  by  the  cities  and  by  the  Croatian 
prince.  More  than  a  century  later  came  the  first 
Venetian  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  pagan  power 
on  the  Narenta  and  was  looked  on  at  Venice  as  a 
deliverance  of  the  cities  from  Croatian  rule.  The  pagan 
power  on  the  Narenta  was  destroyed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Venice  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  But 
all  this  involved  no  formal  separation  from  the  Empire.^ 
Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the  cities 
again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and  when  the  taking 
of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Croatian 
Kresimir  may  pass  for  an  assertion  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  then  of 
Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed  up  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Magyar.  Then  comes  a  time  in  which 
this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between  Venice  and 
Hungary.  Under  Manuel  Komnenos  the  whole  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fully  restored  to  the  Empire  ; 
but  ten  years  later  the  cities  again  passed  to  Hungary. 
This  was  their  final  separation  from  the  Empire,  and 
by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  off  all  Byzantine  alle- 
giance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  The  history  of 
Dalmatia  becomes  part  of  the  long  struggle  of  Venice 
for  Hadriatic  dominion.  For  five  hundred  years  the 
cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic  coast  were  lost 
and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the  strifes  of  the  powers 


^  But  we  see  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of  the  Empire  on  these 
distant  dependencies,  when  we  find  that,  on  the  submission  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  tribute  of  the 
cities  was  assigned  to  the  Croatian  prince. 
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of  the  mainland.     These  were  in  Dalmatia  the  Hunga-     chap. 
rian  and  Bosnian  Kings ;  more  to  the  south  they  were  ^ — ■ — 
the  endless  powers  which  rose  and  fell  in  Albania  and 
northern  Greece.     In  after  times  the  Ottoman  took  the 
place  of  all.     And  many  of  the  cities  were  able,  amid 
the   disputes  of  their   stronger   neighbours,   to   make 
themselves  independent  commonwealths  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.     Eagicsa,  above  all,  kept  her  independence  ludepen- 
during  the  whole  time,  modified  in  later  times  by  a  Ragusa; 
certain   external   dependence  on  the  Turk,     And  the 
almost   invisible   inland  commonwealth  of  Polizza — a  ofPoiizza. 
Slavonic  San  Marino^ — kept  its  separate  being  into  the 
present  century. 

The  crusadini?  conquest  of  Zara,  the  first  act  of  the  Fiuctua- 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  was  the  beginning  of  this  between 
long  struggle.     The  frontier  between  Venice  and  Hun-  Sg^*"^' 
gary  fluctuated   during   the   whole   of  the   thirteenth 
century ;  early  in  the  fourteenth  the  whole  coast  was 
again  Venetian.     Meanwhile  the  republic  was  striving 
to  make  good  her  position  further  south.     The  Epeirot 
despotat  long  hindered  her  estabhshment  either  on  the 
coasts  or  on  the  islands  of  northern  Greece.     Durazzo,  First  con- 

cjuest  of 

the  old  Epidamnos,  the  central  point  between  the  older  Durazzo 

and  Corfu, 

and  the  newer  Venetian  range,  was  won,  along  with  1200. 
Corfu,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  (conquest ;  but  both  were  i-^ie. 
presently  lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after  times.     The 
famous  island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  has  a  special  history  mstoryof 
of  its  own.     No  part  of  Greece  has  been  so  often  cut 
off  from  the  Greek  body.     Under  Pyrrhos  and  Agatho- 
kles,  no  less  than  under  Michael  Angelos  and  Eoger,  it 
obeyed  an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilian  master.     It  was  among 
the  first  parts  of  Greece    to  pass   permanently  under 
Eoman  dependence.     At  last,  after  yet  anothe*-  turn  of 
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CHAP.     Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  four  hundred  years  to  the 
^^^       great  commonwealth.     In  our  own  day  Corfu  was  not 
JoTque^stof  added  to  free  Greece  till  long  after  the  deliverance  of 
138&797.   Attica  and  Peloponn^sos.     But,  under  so  many  changes 
of  foreign  masters,  the  island  has  always  remained  part 
of  Europe    and   of   Christendom.      Alone   among   the 
Greek  lands,  Corfu  has  never  passed  under  barbarian 
1716.  rule.     It  has  seen  the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as 

1800.  an   invader,  for  another  moment   as  a  nominal  over- 

lord. 
Greek  The  sccoud  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  the 

advance  of  ,        . 

Venice.  beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring 
islands.  But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  the 
south.  The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Eepublic  at  this 
time  were  in  Peloponnesos  and  the  ^gaean  islands. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Methone  and 

Coron"  ^"^  Korone — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held 

1206.  £qj.  i^gaj-iy  three  hundred  years.     Among  the  ^gsean 

islands   Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 

Eubom  °^  "^  ^^®  greatest  of  their  number,  that  of  Euboia,  often 
disguised  under  the  specially  barbarous  name  of 
Negropont}  The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shiftings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  aU  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the 
perplexed  Greek  history  of  the  time.     Venice,  mixed  up 

^  Negroponte — a  wild  corruption  of  Eumpos — is  strictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  Ixironies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care- 
lessly transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candia.  [JVegro-ponte  was  a  '  popular  etymology  '  from  ston 
Egripo7i,  suggested  by  the  bridge  at  Chalcis.] 
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in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtained  in  the  end  complete  chap. 

possession,  but  not  till  after  the  second  occupation  of  c^pietT^ 

Corfu.     The  island  was  kept  till  the  Turkish  conquest  ^EubS" 

eighty  years  later.     Several  other  islands  were  held  by  Turkish 

the   Eepubhc  at  different  times.     Of  these  Tenos  and  EubTiaf  °* 

Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till  Venice  was   in  the  Lo'softhe 

eighteenth  century  confined  to  the  western  seas.  isiS') 

•  1718 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  occupation  of 
Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 
fallen  again.     By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great  of  Peace  of 

b  J  ir  2ara,  1358. 

Hungary  shut  out  Venice  altogether  from  the  Dalma- 
tian  coasts,  and,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required  the  gaimatia 
Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title.     Later  ''*"■ 
in  the   century  Venice  again  gained  ground,  and  her  New 

•^         ^  to  &  &  '  advance  of 

Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions  began  to  Venice. 
draw  near  together,  and  to  form   one   whole,  though  1378-1455. 
never   a   continuous  whole.     Li    the    space    of  about 
eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards  Hungary, 
Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  called  into  rivalry 
by  the  war  of  Chiooforia — Venice  again  became  mistress  Recovery 
of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     Some  districts  how-  matia. 
ever  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Saint  Sava,  and  Hun- 
gary kept  part  of  the  inland  territory  with  the  fortress 
of  Clissa.     The  point  where  the  Hadriatic  coast  turns 
nearly  due  south  may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the 
lasting  and  nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  for  the  present  the  Venetian  power  went  on  spread-  Advance  in 
ing  far  south  of  that  point.     On  the  second  occupation  and 

...  Greece, 

of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  of  Durazzo,  Alessio,  1892. 
and  of  the  Albanian  Skodra  or  Scutari.     Biitrinto  and  i^oi- 
the  ever  memorable  Parga  put  themselves  under  Vene-  1407. 
tian  protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  Prince  of 
Achaia.     In  Peloponnesos   the   Messenian  to^fns  were  isss. 
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CHAP,  still  held,  and  to  them  were  now  added  Argos  and  its 
^-^ — '  port  oi Nauplia,  known  in  Italian  as  Napoli  di  Romania. 
1408-1418.    Patras  was  held  for  a  few  years,  Monembasia  was  won, 

1419. 

1428.  and  the  isle  of  Aigina,  which  might  almost   pass  for 

part  of  Peloponnesos.     On  the  other  side  of  Greece,  the 
possession  of  Corfu  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  so- 
^®  called  Ionian  Islands.    The  prince  of  Kephallenia,  of  Zak- 

uS"^^'      ynthos  or  Zante,  and  of  Leukadia  or  Santa  Alaura,  found 
it  to  his  interest,  for  fear  of  the  advancing  Ottoman, 
to  put  his  dominions  under  the  overlordship  of  Saint 
Mark. 
Venice  the         This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Venice  and 
against  the  of  Europc.     The  champiousliip  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turk  now  passes  from  the  Xew  Rome  to  the  hardly 
less  Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons,     The  short  occupa- 
tion of  Thessalonike  may  pass  for  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth   century,  Venice  and 
the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point.     In  Pelopon- 
LosBof       nesos,   Arqos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk;  at  the  same 
1468.  moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  gradually 

occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  districts  of  Dal- 
1505-1699.  matia.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  inland  districts  and  the  smaller  towns  were 
lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the  Republic  always  kept 
the  chief  coast  cities,  Zara,  Sebenico,  and  Spalato. 
Losses  of     Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power 

Venice. 

went  back  everywhere,  except  in  the  western  islands. 

1474-1478.  On  the  mainland  Croja,  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was 
held  for  a  while.  But  both  Croja  and  Skodra  were  won 
by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  and  the  treaty  which  ended 
this  war  left  to  the  Republic  nothing   on  the  coast  of 

1479.  Albania  and  Northern  Greece,  save  Durazzo,  Antivari, 

and  Butrinto.     The  treaty  which  followed  the  next  war 
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took  away  Durazzo,  Butrinto,  and  Lepanto.     A  series  chap. 

of  revolutions   in   the   islands  of  which  the   Eepublic  ^7     " 

already  held  the  overlordship  placed  them  under  her  The 

immediate  dominion,  to   be  struggled  for  against  the  jJoT-nss 

Turk.     By  the  next  peace  Zakynthos  was  kept,  on  pay-  1435. 
ment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  Kephallenia  passed  to 

the  Turk,  to  be  won  back  seventeen  years  later,  and  1502. 

then  to  be  permanently  kept.     Leukadia  was  at  the  same  1502-1504. 

time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again.     In  Peloponnesos  Loss  of  the 

Pelopon- 

Modon  and  Koron  were  lost  along  with  Durazzo  and  nesian 

^  _  fortresses, 

Lepanto,  and  the  great  naval  war  with  Suleiman  cost  the  1502. 
Eepublic  her  last  Peloponnesian  possessions,  Nauplia  and  1540. 
Mone77ibasia,  together  with  all  her  i^Egasan  islands,  except 
Tenos  and  Mykonos.     The  victory  of  Lepanto  leaves  its 
mark  in  geography  only  by  the  loss  of  the  Greek  island  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Albanian  city  of  Antivari.     The  strictly 
Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  confined  to  the  islands,  and,  after  the  loss 
of  Cyprus    and   Crete,   almost  wholly  to  the  western 
islands.     But  after  the  loss  of  Crete  came  a  revival  of 
the  Venetian  power,  like  one  of  the  old  revivals  of  the 
Empire.     The  great  campaigns  of  Francesco  Morosini,  Venetian 
confirmed  by  the   peace  of  Carlowitz,  freed  all  Pelo-  pTio^n-^ 
ponnesos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it  to  the  dominion  1685-1699. 
of  Saint  Mark. 

The  same  treaty  confinned  Venice  in  the  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  next  war  cost 
her  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  her  two  Cretan  for-  Loss  of 
tresses,  and  her  two  remaining  .^gaean  islands.  She  nt°^^ 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece, 
where  she  had  again  won  Leukadia  and  l^utrinto, 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Prevesa.     During  the  last  centur}^the  Venetian  posses- 


1715-1718. 
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sions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  Ionian 
islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa, 
and  Parga. 

The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Eepublic  during  the 
same  time  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  district  in 

Dai^atfa!"  ^^^®  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  Budiia, 
except    where   the   territory   of    independent    Eagusa 

Ragusan  brokc  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Eagusa  was  so 
jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two  points  of  the 
coast,  at  Klek  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  formed  by  the 
long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and  again  at  Sutorina 
on  the  Bocche,  the  Ottoman  territory  came  down  to 
the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  dominion  of  Eagusa  from 
the  Venetian  possessions  on  either  side.  Meleda  and  the 
smaller  islands  near  Eagusa  were  part  of  the  Eagusan 
territory ;  the  others,  great  and  small,  Curzola,  once 
Black  Korkyra,  Lesina,  once  Pharos,  and  the  rest,  were 
Venetian.  Such  were  the  relations  of  the  two  Hadriatic 
commonwealths  down  to  the  days  when,  first  Venice 
and  then  Eagusa,  passed  away. 

Posses-  Meanwhile,  besides  the   direct   possessions   of  the 

Venetian  Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within 
the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which  were 
held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the  Eepublic 
or  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.  It  would  be  endless  to 
trace  out  the  revolutions  of  every  Mgvean  island  ;  but 
one  among  the  few  which  claim  our  notice  became  the 
seat  of  a  dynasty  which  proved,  next  to  the  Venetian 
commonwealth  itself,  the  most  long-lived  Latin  power 
Tiie  Duchy  in  the  Greek  world.  This  is  the  duchy  variously 
known  as   that  of  Naxos,   of  the    JJodekannesos,  and 
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of  the   Archipelago,  the  barbarous  name  given  to  the     chap. 
^Egasan  or   White  Sea}     Founded  in    the    early  years  ^^ — ■ — ' 
of  Latin  settlement  by  the  Venetian  Marco  Sanudo,  the  1207. 
island  duchy  lived  on  as  a  Latin  state,  commonly  as  a 
vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater  power,  till  the 
last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Shorn  of  many  of  isee. 
its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord,  granted  afresh  to  Annexed 
a  Jewish    duke,  it   passed    thirteen   years  later  under  Turk,  1579. 
the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Sultan.     Most  of  the 
Kyklades  were  either  parts  of  this  duchy  or  fiefs  held  of 
it  by  other  Venetian  families.     All  came  into  the  hands  1617. 
of  the  Turk ;  but  some  of  the  very  smallest  remained 
merely    tributary,    and    not    fully   annexed,    into    the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  from  setue- 
Latin  to  Hebrew  hands  saw  the  fall  of  the  most  remark-  Genoa  and 

of  Genoese 

able   of  the  Genoese    settlements  in   the  Greek  lands,  citizens. 
These  settlements,  like    those   of  Venice,  formed   two 
classes,  those  which  were  possessions  of  the  Genoese 
conunonwealth  itself  and  those  which   came  into  the 
hands  of  Genoese  citizens.     Genoa  had  no  share  in  the 
fourth    crusade ;    she  had   therefore    no  share  in  the 
division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the  restoration  of 
Byzantine  rule,  her  colony  of  Galata  made  her  almost  1304. 
a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.     But  the  seat  of 
direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East  was  not  the  .^Cgiean  Posses- 
but  the  Euxine.     On  the  southern  coast  of  that  sea  the  Genoa  on 

.  ,  th«*  Euxine, 

republic  held  Amastris  and  Amisos,  and  in  the  Tauric  i*8i- 
Chersonesos   was    her   great   colony   of    Kaffa.      The 
Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  came  to  an  end  during  the  1475. 

^  "Aa-rrpri  BtiXaa-cra,  as  distinguished  from  the  Euxine,  tjie  /lavpi) 
daXatTcra. 
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Lesbos. 
1354-1462. 


The 

Zaccaria  at 
Chios. 
1304-1846. 


The 

Maona. 

1846-1566. 


1566. 


latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  outlived  the 
Empires  both  of  Constantinople  and  of  Trebizond. 

The  JEgajan  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
longer  lived  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self. The  family  of  Gattilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an 
Imperial  fief  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it  till 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But  the  most  remark- 
able Genoese  settlement  in  the  .^gasan  was  that  of 
Chios.  First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house  of 
Zaccaria,  the  island,  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  company  or 
Maona,  a  body  somewhat  like  our  own  East  India 
Company.  Samos,  Kos,  and  Phokaia  on  the  mainland, 
came  at  different  times  under  their  power,  and  Chios 
did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till  the  same  year 
as  the  duchy  of  Naxos. 


Revolu- 
tions of 
Rhodes 

1238. 

1246. 

1249. 


One  more  insular  dominion  remains,  chiefly  famous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but  of 
an  order.  In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revolu- 
tions. In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it 
became  an  independent  Greek  principality,  like  Epeiros 
and  Trebizond.  Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of 
the  Nicene  Emperors.  Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  pre- 
sently won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later 
it  was  again  seized  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 
From  Ehodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  established  its 
Knights!^^  dominion  over  Kos  and  some  other  islands,  and  on  some 
points  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  especially  their  famous 
fortress  of  Halikarnassos.  They  beat  back  Mahomet  the 
Conqueror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman  the  Lawgiver 
forty  years  later.     Driven  from  Ehodes,  the  order  re- 


Establish- 


1310 
1315 


1480 


1522 
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<jeived  Malta  from  Charles  the  Fifth  as  a  fief  of  his     chap. 

"SiciHan  kinsfdom.     We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  •~—.^—' 

"  '-'  Their  re- 

island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire  for  j^oj^^i  *» 

seven  hundred  years.     The  knights  in  their  new  home  ^"'•^"• 

150G. 

beat  back  their  former  conqueror  Sulennan,  and  kept 

their   island    till    the   times    of  confusion.      Held   by  Revoiu- 

France,  held  by  Plngland,  held,  nominally  at  least,  by  Malta? 
its  own  Sicilian  overlord,  this  fragment  of  the  Empire  of 

Leo  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Eoger  finally  passed  at  the  1814. 
peace  under  the  acknowledged  rule  of  England. 


§  5.     The  Principalities  of  the  Greek  Mainland. 

The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 

the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 

and  detached  points  of  coast.    The  Venetian  conquest  of 

Peloponnesos  was  the  only  exception  on  a  great  scale. 

In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several  powers, 

Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greek  mainland. 

We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear  again,  of  the 

Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a  moment  grew 

into  an  Empire  of  Thessalonike.      Among   the   Latin 

powers  two  rose  to  European  importance.     These  are 

the   duchy   of   Athens   in    central    Greece — in   IleUas,  Duchy  of 

according   to   the   Byzantine    nomenclature — and    the 

principality  of  Achaia  or  Morea  in  Peloponnesos.     This  Princi- 
pality of 
last  name^  has  come  to    be    a   modern   name   of  the  Achaia. 

^  [The  origin  of  the  name  Morea,  (17  Mope'a  or  o  Mopca?)  was  for 
a  long  time  a  perplexing  riddle,  and  several  impossible  derivations 
were  proposed.  Hatzidakis  has  shown  {Jii/zantinische  Zeitsdirift, 
ii.  283  sqq.)  that  it  meant  mulberi'y-land.  It  originally  designated 
Elis,  where  mulberries  were  cultivated  for  the  silk  industry,  and 
afterwards  received  a  wider  signification,  though  it  may  be  qiiestioned 
whether  (as  is  suggested  in  the  text)  it  was  used  of  the  Principality, 
before  it  cama  to  be  used  of  the  Peloponnesas.] 
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Lordship 
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1204-1205. 


The 

Duchy. 

1260. 

The  Cata- 
lan con- 
quest, 1311. 


The  Sici- 
lian Dukes. 


Dokes 
of  tlie 
house  of 
Acciauoli. 


1890. 


peninsula  itself.  But  the  name  of  Morea  seems 
strictly  to  belong  to  the  domain  lands  of  the  prin- 
cipality, and  never  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
principality,  which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally  annex 
the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople.    But  while  the  Athenian  duchy  lived   on  to 
become  itself  the  prize  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  the 
lands  of  the  Achaian  principality  had  already  gone  back 
into  Greek  hands.     The  lordship  of  Athens,  founded  by 
Otho  de  la  Eoche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the  kingdom  of 
Thessalonike,  then  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.     But  it 
was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of  France  that  the  title 
of  Great  Lord  ^  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Duke.     The 
duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalan  Great  Company, 
who  in  central  Greece  grew  from  mere  ravagers  into 
territorial  occupiers.     They  had  already  occupied  the 
Thessalian  land  of  Neopatra,  and  they  transferred  the 
nominal  title  of  Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatra  to  princes 
of  the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon.     Thus 
the  two  claimants  of  the  Sicilian  crown  were  brought 
face  to  face  on  old  Greek  ground.     The  duchy  next 
passed  to   the   Florentine   house    of  Acciauoli,  which 
already  held  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Argolis.     But    their   Peloponnesian   dominion 
passed  to   the   Byzantine  lords  of  the   peninsula,  and 
Neopatra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  Athenian 
duchy  itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boiotia,  lived  on,  the 
vassal  in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at  Naples,  of  the 


^  Grand  Sire,  Megaskyr,  =  /xeyas  Kvpios.     See  Nikcphoros  Gre- 
goi-as,  vii.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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■Greek  despot   of  Peloponnesos,  and   of  the    Ottoman     chap. 
Sultan.     Annexed  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  ^^ — ^V — 
Athens  remained  in   bondajje  till  our   own   day,  save  conquest. 

^   ^  ,  "^  145(5-1 4G0. 

only  two  momentary  occupations  by  Venice,  one  soon 
after  the  first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  war  of  i4og. 
Morosini.  lesv. 


The  smaller  princij^alities   of  Salona    (the    ancient  saionaand 
Amphissa)    and    Bodonitza    play   their    part    in    the  ^^°"''''*- 
history  of  the  Athenian  duchy ;    but  we   turn   to    the 
chief   Latin  power   of  Peloponnesos,   the   principality  ThePrinci- 
of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  djniasties  and  feudal  ^chaia. 
relations  are  endless ;  its  geographical  history  is  simpler. 
The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  conquest, 
already  beginning  to  fall  away  from  the  Empire.     King- 
Boniface  of  Thessalonike  had  to  win  the  land  from  its  1205. 
Oreek  lord  Le6n  Sgouros.     The  princes  of  the  house 
of    Champlitte    and   Villehardouin    were   his   vassals. 
They  had  to  struggle  with  the  Venetian  settlement  in 
Messenia,  and  with  the  Greek  despot  of  Epeiros,  who, 
oddly    enough,    held    Corinth,   Argos,    and    Nauplia. 
These  last  towns  were  won  by  the  Latins,  and  became  i'iio-1212. 
an   Achaian   fief  in   the   hands   of   Otlio   of    Athens. 
Before  the  end  of  half  a  century,  the  conquest  of  the  itsgreatest 
whole  peninsula,  save   the   Venetian  possessions,   was  i24h"  ' 
completed    by    the    taking    of    ^[onembasia.     Things 
looked   as  if,  now  that  the  Latin  power  was  waning 
at  Constantinople,  a  stronger  Latin  power  had  arisen 
in  Peloponnesos.     A  crowd  of  Greek  lands,  Zakynthos, 
Naxos,  Euboia,  Athens,  even  Epeiros  and  Thessalonike, 
acknowledged  at  one  time  or  another  the    supremacy 
of    Achaia.       But     Latin    Achaia,    like    Latin    Con- 
stantinople,  had   to   yield   to  revived   Greek '  energy. 
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CHAP.     The     Empire    won    back     the    three     Lacedasmonian 
^-" — '  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kalahryta  in  northern 

Kecovery  ^  x  ^  j 

Peiopon-'''  ^I'kadia  a  Greek  outpost.  Here  the  Greek  advance 
rSie.  stopped  for  a  while. 

Jaes.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Frank  principality 

Angevin      ^Qst  its  independence.     It  passed  into  vassalage  to  the 

overlord-  r  r  o 

^^^p-  Angevin    crown,    and    was    held,    sometimes    by    the 

Neapolitan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes  of 

their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperors  of  Eo- 

mania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  who  carried 

the    Achaian    name    into    Northern    Italy .^      In    the 

Dismem-     Coursc   of    the    fourteenth    century    the    principality 

thrprhici"    crumbled    away.      Patras    became    an    ecclesiastical 

1337?^'        principality  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Pope  of  the 

1856.  Old  Eome.     Argos  and   its   port   became    a   separate 

lordship.      Both  of  these   passed   for   a   longer   or   a 

1358.  shorter   time    under    the   power   of    Venice.     Corinth 

and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  passed  to 

the    Acciauoli.      Meantime    the    Byzantine    province 

Byzantine    grcw.     For  souie  wliilc,  uudcr  despots  of  the  house  of 

advance.  .  .  ,  „  .      -, 

134S-1348.   Kantakouzenos,  it  might  ahnost  pass  for  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  state.     Notwithstanding  the  inroads  of  the 
1381.  Navarrese,    the   second   Spanish   invaders    of  Greece, 

1387,  and  the  first  appearance   of  the  Ottoman,  the  Greek 

1442.  power  advanced,  till  it  took  in  aU  Peloponnesos  save 
Patras.  tlic  Venetian  towns  and  included  Patras.  The  last 
Conquests  Constaiitiiie  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at  Athens 
tinePaiaio-  aiid  ill   cciitral   Grccce.      Then   came   more   Ottoman 

logos. 

1458-1460.  inroads,  dismemberment,  Albanian  colonization,  final 
Successive  amiexatiou  by  the  Turk.  But  the  last  conqueror  has. 
conquests    bccn   twicc   driveu   to   conquer   Peloponnesos   afresh. 

ofPelopon-  ,        ^^  .  ,       T 

nfsos.        The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  crushed  a 
^  See  above,  p.  390.  ^  See  above,  p.  283. 
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few  years   after  the  first   conquest.      Then   the  Turk     chap. 
gradually   gathered   in   the   Venetian   ports,    and   the    — -'^ — 

T      1  -1  1  •  P  ,^    .  1  1463-1540. 

whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Mama  kept  on  j^^^ 
a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  to  the  last  less. 
Venetian  conquest.     The  complete  and  unbroken  pos- 
session of  all  Peloponnesos  by  the  Ottoman  has  never 
filled  up  the  whole  of  any  one  century. 

We  have  seen  how  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted  Despotatof 
away   from    the   momentary  Empire   of   Thessalonike. 
The  despots,  like  their  neighbours,  often  found  it  con- 
venient to  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  some  other 
power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.      The  boun- 
daries of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short  by  the 
advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the  cessions  to 
Manfred  of  Sicily.     A  state  was  left  which  took  in  old  Dismem- 
Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Aitolia,  save  the  points  on  the  onue"* 
coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers.     Arta,  the  old    *"'^*' 
Ambrakia,  was,    as   in  the  days  of  Pyrrhos,  its  head.  1271-1318. 
Another  branch  reigned  in  Great  Vlachia  or  Tliessaly,  1309. 
with  its  capital  at  Neopatra,  a  capital  presently  lost  to 
the  Catalan  invaders.    Next  the  greater  part  of  Tliessaly,  lais. 
and  then  Epeiros  itself,  were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  1339. 
and  then  all  gradually  passed  under  the  Servian  power.  Servian 
On  the  break-up  of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  STsw. 
confusion  and  endless  shiftings,  which  has  however  one 
marked  feature.     The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  Advance 
to   the   front.      Albanian   settlers   press   into    all  the  Albanians, 
southern  lands,  and  Albanian  principalities  stand  forth 
on  a  level  with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the  Kings  of 

rm         •       •        Albania  of 

bounds  of   the  despotat  was  the  house  of   Thopia  111  the  house 
northern   Epeiros.      They  called   themselves  ^ings  of  isss-isoa'. 
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Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and 
their  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 
the  south  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akarnania, 
and  Aitolia,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  a  fragment  of 
the  great  Servian  Empire  of  Mdiich  we  shall  presently 
have  to  speak ;  its  prince  Stephen  Urosh,  who  bore  an 
imperial  style,  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions.  His 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  at  Joannina^  and  an  Albanian  despot  at  Arta.  But 
Thessaly  went  on  as  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  which  was 
the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  power  of  the 
Turk.  It  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
anciently  so  called,  all  except  Neopatra  which  was 
attached  to  Athens,  Pteleon  which  was  held  by  Venice, 
and  Zeitouni  which  remained  to  the  Empire.  Neopatra 
and  Salona  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  power  stretched 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  parted  asunder  the  still 
independent  states  of  Western  Greece  from  Attica  and 
Peloponnesos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  jdeld  to  Italian  princes.  Northern  Epeiros 
l)assed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte.  To 
the  south  arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  Bene- 
ventan  house  of  Tocco,  the  last  independent  princes  in 
Western  Greece.  They  first,  as  counts  palatine,  held 
Kephallenia  and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of  the  Latin  Em- 
l)ire.  Then  the}^  won  Leukadia  with  the  ducal  title. 
They  next  began  a  continental  dominion,  first  for  a 
moment  in  Peloponnesos,  then  more  lastingly  in  the  lands 
near  their  island  duchy.  Duke  Charles  of  Leukadia 
gradually  won  all  Epeiros  save  the  Venetian  posts  ;  and 
he,  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  bore  the  titles  of  Despot  of 
Eomania,  King  of  Epeiros,   and  even  Empress  of  the 
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Eomans.^     This  dynasty,  tlioiigli  not  long-lived  on  the  chap. 

mainland,  is  of  real   and   abiding   importance  in   the  — ■ — ' 

history   of  the    Greek   nation.      The    advance   of  the  *"  *^  ^  ^• 
Albanians  was  checked ;  their  settlements  were  thrust 
further  north  and  further  south,  while  the  Beneventan 
dominions  became  and  remained  purely  Greek.     Soon 

after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles,  the  Turk  won  Joan-  Venetian 

and 

nina  and  the  neater  part  of  Epeiros  ;  but  his  son  kept  Turkish 

^  *■        occupation. 

Arta  and  its   neighbourhood   for  nineteen   years  as  a  ^*^^- 
vassal  of  Venice.     Then  the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  1449. 
became  the  Turkish  province  of  Karlili.     The  house  of 
Tocco  kept  its  island  possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.  1449-1479. 
Then  they  too  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  i48i-i488. 
moment  by  their  own  Duke,  and  then  to  be  struggled 
for  between  Turk  and  Venetian. 

Meanwhile    the    strictly  Albanian   lands,  from  the  Northern 
Akrokeraunian    point    northwards,  were   subdued    by 
the  Turk,  were  freed,  and  subdued  again.     Early  in  the  uu. 
fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania,  except  the  Turkish 

conquest. 

Venetian  posts.     Seventeen  years  later  came  a  revolt  i^si- 
and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country,  whose  later  Revolt 

1448 

stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of  George  Kastriota 
of  Croja,  the  famous  Scanderbeg.     His  death  gave  his  Death  of 
land  back  to  the  Ottoman,  while  Croja  itself  was  for  a  beg."  ^^ 
while  held  by  Venice.     The  whole  Greek  and  Albanian 
mainland  was  now  divided  between  Turk  and  Venetian. 


Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which  ^he  Em- 
•outlived  all  the  rest.     Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds  Treb?^„d. 
•of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 

'  '  Basilissa  Romworum  '='Pa)/xata)v  fiaa-tkia-a-a.  '  Kom<ei '  is  not 
uncommonly  used  for  the'Pw/iaiot  of  the  Ejist,  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  Romartorum  Imperator '  of  tlie  West. 
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CHAP,     honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment   of  the 
" — ' —   Eastern  Eoman  power.     The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenos  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  Peloponnesos. 
Origin  of  ^e  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this 

f^t^^'  power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the 
Nicene  Emperors  and  Sinope  to  the  Turk,  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of 
Iberia,  and  keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.  Sometimes  independent,  some- 
times tributary  to  Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of 
Trebizond  lived  on  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  distinct 
Agreement  and  Hval  Eouiau  Empire.     Then,  when  Constantinople 

between  ^  * 

constanti-    ^^s  a^aiu  in  Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  of  Trebizond 

nople  and  ~  ' 

Spl'^''"^'  ^^^  content  to  acknowledge  Michael  Palaiologos  as^ 
Emperor  of  the  Eomans,  and  to  content  himself  with 
the  style  of  '  Emperor  of  all  the  East,  of  Iberia,  and  of 
Perateia.''  This  last  name  means  the  province  beyond 
the  sea,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  or  Crim.  We  thus- 
see  that  the  style  of  '  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  i& 
sometimes  convenient  to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople,, 
strictly  belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire 
of  the  East  suffered  many  fluctuations  of  territory,, 
chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Turkomans, 
Chalyhia,  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost ;  the  coast-line  wa& 
split  asunder  ;  the  Empire  bowed  to  Timour.  But  the 
capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore  up  to  the  last,^ 

Turkish      ^^^  did  uot  pass  uudcr  the  Ottoman   yoke  till  eight 

TreWzond,  ycars  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople..  The  outlying 
dependency  of  Perateia  or  Gothia  was  not  conquered 

of  Perateia,  till  clcvcn  ycars  later  still.  As  the  Tauric  Chersonesos 
had  sheltered  the  last  Greek  commonwealth,  it  sheltered 
also  the  last  Greek  principality. 
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CHAP 

§  6.     The  Slavonic  States.  x. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  arose,  for  the  most  part  they  directly 
arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire.     On  the  Effects  of 

the  parti- 
Slavonic  powers  the  effect  of  that  partition  was  only  tionofthe 

.  .  .  Empire 

indirect.     Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  begun  their  second  ^uthe 

c*  o  Slavonic 

career  of  independence  before  the  partition.  The  ^*'^*®^- 
partition  touched  them  only  so  far  as  the  splitting  up  of 
the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small  states  took  away  all 
fear  of  their  being  again  brought  under  its  obedience. 
In  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all  trace  of  the  Imperial  power 
passed  away.  The  Magyar  held  the  inland  parts  ;  the 
question  was  whether  the  Magyar  or  the  Venetian 
should  hold  the  coast. 

The  chief  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those  serviaand 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Of  these,  Servia  represents 
the  unmixed  Slave,  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 
ever  is  ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 
some  measure  of  Turanian  influence  and  mixture.  The 
history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the  more 
brilliant.  The  Servian  people  made  a  longer  resistance 
to  the  Turk  than  the  Bulgarian  people ;  they  were  the 
first  to  throw  off  his  yoke  ;  one  part  of  them  never  sub- 
mitted to  his  yoke  at  all.  The  oldest  Servia,  as  we  Extent  of 
have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent principality,  and  had  a  considerable  Hadriatic  sea- 
board, though  interrupted  by  the  Eonian  cities.  Among 
the  Zupans  or  princes  of  the  many  Servian  tribes,  the 
chief  were  the  northern  Grand-Zupans  of  Desnica  on 
the  Drina,  and  the  southern  Grand-Zupans  of  Dioklea 
or  Rascia,  so  called  from  their  capital  Rassa,  the 
modern  Novi-Bazar.     Tliis   last   principality  was   the 
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germ  of  the  historical  kingdom  of  Servia.  But  till  the 
fall  of  the  old  Empire,  the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia 
were  always  asserted  and  were  often  etiforced.  Indeed 
common  enmity  to  the  Bulgarian,  the  momentary  con- 
queror of  Servia,^  formed  a  tie  between  Servia  and 
the  Empire  down  to  the  complete  incoi-poration  of 
Servia  by  Basil  the  Second.  The  successful  revolt  of 
Servia  made  room  for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian 
dominion  and  kingship  ;  but  the  Imperial  claims  re- 
mained, to  be  enforced  again  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel 
Komnenos.  At  last  the  Latin  conquest  relieved  Servia 
from  all  danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  it  now 
stood  forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Nemanja. 

They  had  to  struggle  against  more  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had 
cut  away  the  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  beyond 
the  Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.  Under  the  last 
name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of  their  royal 
titles.  This  land  was  more  than  once  won  back  by 
Servia ;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separation  and  to 
growth  at  the  cost  of  Servia.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged  by  the  Servian 
lands  bordering  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  the  lands  of 
Zachloumia  and  Terbounia^  which  were  never  perma- 
nently won  back.  So  the  lands  on  the  Save,  between 
the  Drina  and  the  Morava,  taking  in  the  modern  capital 
of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the  endless  shiftings  of  the 
frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bulgaria  and  at  another  to 
Hungar3^  Servia,  thus  cut  short  to  the  north  and 
west,  was  driven  to  advance  southward  and  eastward, 
^  See  above,  p.  379. 
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at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  powers  which  chap.. 

had  taken  the  place  of  the  Empire  on  the  lower  Ha-  — - — - 
driatic  coast.     From  the  latter  part  of  the    thirteenth 
century  onwards,  Servia  grew  to  be  the  greatest  power 
in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     Shorn  of  her  old  Ha- 

driatic  seaboard,  she   rained  a  new   and   lonofer   one,  Hersea- 

'  ^  &  '    board. 

stretching   from    the   mouths  of   Cattaro   to  Durazzo.  1296. 
Durazzo   itself  twice  fell  into  Servian   hands ;  but    at  1S19-1322. 
the   time    of  the   highest   power   of  Servia   that  city 
remained  an   Angevin  outpost   on   the   Servian  main- 
land.    That  highest  power  was  reached   in  the  reign  Reign  of 
of    Stephen   Duslian,    who    spread    his   dominions    far  Dusimn, 

1881—1355. 

indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Franks,  at  the  cost 
of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  the  rising  powers 
of  Albania.    In  the  new  Servian  capital  of  Skopia,  Skoupi, 
or  Skopje,  the  Tzar  Stephen  took  an  Imperial  crown  as 
Emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks.     The  new  Empire  1346. 
stretched    uninterruptedly    from    the    Danube    to    the  The 
Corinthian    gulf.     At  one  end  Bosnia  was  won  back ;  ImpkL 
at  the   other  end  the  Servian  rule    was  spread    over 
Ait61ia  and  Thessaly,  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace  as 
far  as  Christopolis.     It  only  remained  to  give  a  head  to 
tljis  great  body,  and  to  make  New  Eome  the  seat  of 
the  Servian  power. 

But  tlie  Servian  tzardom  broke   in    pieces    at    the  Break-up^ 

^  of  the 

death  of  the  m-eat  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died,  Servian 

<-'  '    power, 

the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe.  In  fact  the  his-  ^*^'^- 
torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
split  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep  out 
the  barbarian.  The  titles  of  Stephen's  Empire  lived  on 
for  a  generation  in  the  Greek  part  of  his  doniiuions,^ 
*  See  above,  p.  424. 
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where  the  younger  Stephen,  lord  of  Epeiros  and 
Thessaly,  still  called  himself  Emperor  of  the  Serbs 
and  Greeks.  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace  several  small 
principalities  sprang  up,  and  a  power  arose  at  Skodra 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again.  To  the  north 
Bosnia  fell  away,  and  carried  Zachloumia  with  it. 
Servia  itself  comes  out  of  the  chaos  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, a  kingdom  wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea,  but 
stretching  southward  as  far  as  Prisrend,  and  again 
holding  the  lands  between  the  Drina  and  the  Morava. 
The  Turk  first  took  Nish,  and  brought  the  kingdom 
under  tribute.  The  overthrow  at  Kossovo  made  Servia 
wholly  dependent.  With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again 
became  free  for  a  generation.  Then  the  Turk  won 
the  whole  land  except  Belgrade.  Then  the  campaign 
of  Huniades  restored  Servia  as  a  free  kingdom ;  the 
event  of  Varna  again  brought  her  under  tribute.  At 
last  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia, 
except  Belgrade,  with  his  dominions. 
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The  history  of  Bosnia,  as  a  really  separate  power, 
holding  its  own  place  in  Europe,  begins  with  the 
break-up  of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  The 
Ban  Stephen  Tvartko  became  the  first  king  of  the  last 
Bosnian  dynasty,  under  the  nominal  superiority  of  the 
Hungarian  crown.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
coming  of  the  Turk,  a  kingdom  of  Latin  creed  and 
associations  became  the  first  power  among  the  south- 
eastern Slaves.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  Bosnia  was 
going  to  take  the  place  which  had  been  held  by  Servia. 
The  Bosnian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent  took  in  all 
the  present  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with,  it  would 
seem,  all   Dalmatia   except  Zara,  and    the   north-west 
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corner  of  Servia  stretching  beyond  the  Drina.     But  the     chap. 
Bosnian  power  was  broken  at  Kossovo  as  well  as  that       ""■ — ' 
of  Servia.     In  the  time  of  confusion  which  followed, 
Jayce  in  the  north-west  corner  became  a  power  con-  Loss  of 

Jayce, 

nected  with  both  Hungary  and  Bosnia,  while  the  Turk  isoi. 
established  himself  in  the  extreme  south.  The  Turk 
was  driven  out  for  a  while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
membered to  form  a  new  Latin  power.  The  Lord  of 
the  old  Zacliloumia,  a  Bosnian  vassal,  transferred  his 
homage  to  the  Austrian  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
became  sovereign  Duke  of  Saint  Sava,  perhaps  rather  Duchy  of 

o    rt    •  •  mi  1  c     Tx  •  1  Saint  Sava. 

or  Frimorie.     Thus  arose  the  state  oi  Herzegovina,  that  or  Herze- 

'  govina. 

is  the  Duchy,  commemorating  in  its  half-German  name  i^^o. 
the  relation  of  its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.     But 
neither  kingdom  nor  duchy  was  long-lived.      Within  1449. 
ten  years  after  the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk 
held  western  Bosnia.     Fourteen  vears  later  he  subdued  Turkish 

"  conquest  of 

the  whole  kingdom.     The  next  year  the  duchy  became  ^^jf^"!'"' 
tributary,    and   twenty   vears    after    the    conquest    of  ofHerze- 

.  .  .  govina, 

Bosnia   it   was   incorporated   witli    the    now   Turkish  i^«8- 
province  of  Bosnia.     But  in  the  long  struggle  between 
Venice  and  the  Turk   various   parts  of  its   territory, 
especially  the    coast,    came    under   the    power   of  the 
Republic. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land,  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion,  maintained  its 
independence  through  all  changes.  In  the  break-up  of 
the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  witli  Skodra  for  its 
capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta,  reaching 
northwards  as  far  as  Cattaro.  For  a  moment  its  Dominica 
princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  power  over  house  of 
all  northern  Albania  ;  but  the  new  state  was  cut  short  skodra 
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on  all  sides  by  Bosnia,  Venice,  and  the  Turk,  and 
Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  state  took  a  more  definite 
shape,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  under  a  new 
dynasty,  that  of  Tzernojevich.  This  independent  rem- 
nant answered  to  the  modern  Tzernagora  or  Montenegro, 
with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east  and  with  a  small  sea- 
board taking  in  Antivari.  Its  capital  Zabljak  was  more 
than  once  lost  and  won  from  the  Turk ;  at  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  found  hopeless  to  defend  the  lower 
districts,  and  prince  and  people  withdrew  to  the  natural 
fortress  of  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly  founded 
capital  of  Tzetinje.  The  last  prince  of  the  dynasty 
resigned  his  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and 
Montenegro  remained  an  independent  state  under  its 
Vladikas  or  hereditary  prelates,  till  their  dominion  was 
in  our  own  time  again  exchanged  for  that  of  temporal 
princes.  During  all  this  time  the  territory  of  Monte- 
negro was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountain  region  as 
could  maintain  its  practical  independence  against  the 
ceaseless  attacks  of  the  Turk.  The  Christian  state 
had  no  acknowledged  frontier ;  it  was  often  harried 
and  sometimes  for  a  moment  occupied,  but  it  never 
became  either  a  province  or  a  lasting  dependency  of 
the  invader.  Yet,  while  her  existence  was  thus  pre- 
carious, Montenegro,  as  the  ally  of  England  and  Eussia, 
bore  her  part  in  the  great  European  struggle ;  she  won  for 
herself  a  haven  and  a  capital  at  Cattaro,  and  received 
the  free  commendation  of  the  men  of  the  neighbouring 
Bocche.  Her  allies  stood  by  while  Cattaro  and  the  Bocche 
were  filched  by  the  Austrian  ;  and,  more  than  forty 
years  later,  when  a  definite  frontier  was  first  traced, 
Western  diplomacy  so  traced  it  as  to  give  the  Turk  an 
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inlet  on  both  sides  to  the  unconquered  Christian  land.     chap. 
In  the  latest  times  the  Montenegrin  arms  set  free  a  large  ' — '~— 
part  of  the  kindred  land  of  Herzegovina,  and  won  back  negrin 

conquests, 

a  considerable  part  of  the  lost  territory  to  the  east,  isto-is??. 
including  part  of  the  old  seaboard  as  far  as  Dulcigno. 
Then  Western  diplomacy  drew  another  frontier,  which 
forbade  any  large  incorporation  of  the  kindred  Slavonic 
districts,  while  a  small  extension  was  allowed  in  that 
part  of  the  lost  ancient  territory  which  had  become 
Albanian.  Of  three  havens  won  by  Montenegro  in  the 
war,  Dulcigno  was  given  back  to  the  Turk.  Austria 
was  allowed  to  filch  Spizza,  as  she  had  before  filched  spizza. 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro.  The  third  haven,  that  of  Antivari, 
was  left  to  those  who  had  won  it  under  insulting  restric- 
tions. Yet  more  lately  the  wrong  has  been  partly  re- 
dressed by  English  energy.  In  exchange  for  some  small 
Albanian  territory  given  back  to  the  Turk,  Montenegro 
has  been  again  put  into  possession  of  her  hard-won 
prize  of  Dulcigno.  Stmssi. 

The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  enables 
the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say  that 
their  nation  has  never  been  wholly  enslaved.  The 
case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.  We  have  seen  The  third 
the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather  Vlacho-  kingdom. 
Bulgarian,  kingdom  which  won  its  independence  of  the 
Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  From 
that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest,  one  or  more  Bul- 
garian states  always  existed.  And  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  though  its 
boundaries  were  ever  shifting,  was  one  of  the  chief 
powers  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Hsemus 
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was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.     The 
new  Bulgarian  power  grew  fast,  and  for  a  while  called 
back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  Joannice 
the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west,  over  lands 
which  gradually  passed   to   Servia,    taking    in   Skupi, 
Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.     Under  the  Tzar  John  Asan 
the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Timovo,  reached  its 
greatest  extent.     John  claimed  to  rule  over  the  Greek, 
the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  lands,  from  Hadrianople 
to  Durazzo.^     And  certainly  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
Philippopolis    and    the    whole    land    of    Rhodope    or 
Achridos,  Hadrianople  itself,  Macedonia  too  stretching 
away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida  and  to  Alhanon  or  Elbassan, 
were  all  under  his  rule.     If  his  realm  did  not  touch  the 
Hadriatic  or  the  .^Egaean,  it  came  very  near  to  both  ; 
but  Thessalonike  at  least  always  remained  to  its  Frank 
and  Greek  lords.     But  this  great  power,  like  so  many 
other  powers  of  its  kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder. 
The  revived  Greek  states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the 
Epeirot  despotat,  cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.     The 
disputes  of  an  older  and  of  a  later   time   went   on.'^ 
There  was  undisputed  Bulgaria  north  of  Hiemus,  an 
ever-shifting  frontier  south  of  it.     The  inland  Philip- 
popolis, and  the  coast  towns  of  Anchialos  and  Mesem- 
bria,  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  Greek 
and  Bulgarian.     The  last  state  of  things,  immediately 
before  the   common  overthrow,  gave  Philippopolis  to 
Bulgaria  and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire. 


^  See  Jirefcek,  Geschichte  det'  Bidyaren,  p.  351. 

2  The  history  of  George  Akropolites  gives  a  narrative  of  these 
wars  which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  very 
recent  events. 
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All  attempt  at  extension  to  the  north  by  an  attack  chap. 

on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severin,  the  western  part  ' — ' 

of  modern  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  invasion,  warswith 

to  a  temporary  loss  of  Widdin,  and  the  assumption  of  a  1260.° 
Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king.     Presently  a  new 

Turanian  dynasty,  this  time  of  Cuman  descent,  reigned  cuman 

in  Bulo^aria,  and  soon  after,  the  kingdom  passed  for  the  Bulgaria. 

.  .  .  1280. 

moment    under  a  mightier   overlord  in   the  person  of 
Noffai  Khan.     In  the  fourteenth  century  the  kincfdom  Break-up 

...  •-  of  the 

broke    up.     The    despot   Dohroditius — his   name    has  kingdom. 
many  spellings — formed  a  separate  dominion  on   the  Prmci- 
seaboard,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Imperial  Dobrutcha. 
frontier,  cutting  off  the  King  of  Tirnovo  from  the  sea. 
Part  of  his  land  preserves  his  memory  in  its  modem 
name  Dobrutcha.     Presently  we  hear  of  three  Bulgarias, 
the  central  state  at  Tirnovo,  the  sea-land  of  Dobroditius, 
and  a  north-western  state  at  Widdin.     By  this  time  the 
Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;    Philippopolis  was  lost, 
and  Bulgarian  princes  Avere  blind  enough  to  employ  1862. 
Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  which  led  lacs-iscg. 
only  to  a  second  temporary  loss  of  Widdin.     The  Turk 
now   pressed   on  ;   Sofia  was    taken ;    the  whole   land  issa. 
became    a   Turkish    dependency.     After   Kossovo    the  lass. 
land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  northern  conqaest 

by  Bajozet, 

part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  Wallachia.  i»i>8. 
Bulgaria  passed  away  from  the  list  of  European  states 
l)oth  sooner  and  more  utterly  than  Servia.  Servia  still 
had  its  alternations  of  freedom  and  bondage  for  sixty 
years.  In  after  times  large  parts  of  it  passed  for  a 
while  to  a  rule  which,  if  foreign,  was  at  least  European. 
In  later  days  Servia  was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations 
to  win  its  freedom.  But  the  bondage  of  Bulgaya  was 
never  disturbed  from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own  time. 

K  F  2 
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The   origin   of  the   Hungarian   kingdom,  and   the 

reasons  for  deaUng  with  it  along  with  the  states  which 

arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  have 

Character    already  been  spoken  of.^     The  Finnish  conquerors  of 

Hungarian  thc  Slavc,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris- 
kingdom.  ^  ^ 

tendom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once  with 
Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
;ts  position  But,  as  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  the  nations 

in  south-  _  -^  ^  ''  ^ 

eastern       of  tlic  south-castem  peuinsula,  as  a  sharer  in  the  bond- 
Europe.  ^ 

age  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Servia,  Greece,  and  Bul- 
garia, the  fitting  place  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  in 
our  geographical  survey  is  one  where  it  may  be  looked 
at  strictly  as  part  of  the  south-eastern  world. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  -  that  the  main  geo- 
Effects  of    graphical  work  of  the  Magyar   was    to    cut   off  that 
invasion,     soutli-castern  world,  the  world  where  the  Greek  and 
the   Slave,    struggling   for   its    supremacy,  were   both 
swallowed  up  by  the  Ottoman,  from  the  Slavonic  region 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic.     At  the  mo- 
ment  of  the   Magyar   inroad,  the    foundation   of  the 
Great         Great- Movavlau  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk, 
«84-894.'     made  it  more  likely  than  it  has  ever  been  since  that 
the  Slaves  of  the  two  regions  might  be  united  into  a 
single  power.     That  kingdom,  stretching  to  Sirminm, 
marched    on   the   north-western   dependencies   of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  while  on  the  north  it  took  in  the  Chro- 
batian  land  which  was  afterwards  Little  Poland.     Such 
a  power  might  have  been  dangerous  to  both  Empires  at 
^  See  above,  p.  1 55.  '  See  above,  p.  1 56. 
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once ;  but  the  invaders  whom  the  two  Emperors  called     chap. 


in   proved   far    more    dangerous    than  Great  Moravia   • — ' 

could  ever  have  been.  The  Magyars,  Ogres,  or  Hun- 
garians, the  Turks  of  the  Imperial  geographer,^  were 
•called  in  by  his  father  Leo  to  check  the  Bulgarians, 
as  they  were  called  in  by  Arnulf  in  the  West  to  check 
the  new  power  of  Moravia.  They  passed,  from  the 
north  rather  than  from  the  east,  into  the  land  which 
was  disputed  between  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.  The 
Moravian   power  was  overthrown,  and   the   Magyars,  906. 

.  ,  Relations 

stepprng  into    its  place,  became    constant   invaders  01  between 

.  .  Hungary 

both  Empires  and  their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  *nd  Ger- 

^  '^  many. 

west,  the  victories  of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to 
their  inroads,  and,  save  some  shiftings  on  the  Austrian 
march,  the  frontier  of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been 
singularly  abiding. 

While  the  Magyar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  two 

.  .  ^  .  Chrobatias 

tween  the  two  chief  rej^fions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  separated 

.  .     .      bythe 

whole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  divi-  Magyars, 
sious  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those  on  the 
Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save.  The  northern 
Chrobatia  still  reached  south  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  the  Magyar  1025 
kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  southern  part,  gained 
a  natural  frontier  which,  with  some  shiftings,  served  to 
part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic  powers  to  the  north  of  it. 
To  the  south-east  an  uncultivated  and  wooded  tract 
separated  the  Magyar  territory  from  the  lands  between 

^  On  tlie  oi-igin  of  the  name,  see  Roe.sler,  Itovidnische  Stiulieii, 
159,  218,  260.  There  is  something  strange  in  Constantine  [and 
Leo  VI.  in  his  Tactics]  calling  the  Finnish  Magyars  ToOpKoj,  in 
opposition  to  the  resilly  Turkish  Patzinaks.  His  'VovpKia  and 
^payy ia  are  of  course  Hungary  and  Germany.  De  Adm.  Imp.  13, 
40.  pp.  81,  173.  ed.  Bonn. 
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CHAP      the  Carpathians  and  the  lower  Danube  which  were  still 
r- — '—r:  held  by  the  Patzinaks.     The  oldest  Macryar  settlement 

Geograpni-  •'  c»' 

ofthe^'*'*'"  thus  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modern  kingdom, 
Magyars,  ^j^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Tix^\s>^  aud  the  middle  Danube.  There 
the  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruling  and  central 
race,  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end.  There  were 
northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to  the  north, 
and  Ruthenians  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  kindred 
land  of  Halicz  or  Red  Russia. 
Hungary  a         Huugarv,  ranking  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 

kingdom :  ,  ^  •        /-^       •  n 

its  growth,  century  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom,  presently 

grew  in  all  directions.     We  have  just  seen  its  advance 

at  the  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobatian  land.     Its 

advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southern  branch  of  that 

race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lands  which  owed  more 

or  less  of  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  still 

more  marked.     All  these  lands  at  one  time  or  another 

gave  royal  titles  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  King  also  of 

Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Rama,  even  of  Bulgaria.    But  in 

Hungary     most  of  tlicsc  lauds  the  Hungarian  kingship  was  tempo- 

croatia.       rary  or  nominal ;  in  Croatia  alone,  though  the  frontier 

has  often  shifted,  Hungarian   rule   has    been   abiding. 

Croatia  has  never  formed  an  independent  state  since  the 

first  Hungarian  conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fully  wrested 

from  Hungary  since  the  days  of  Manuel  Komnenos.     In 

those  days  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungary 

itself  had   not  an  overlord  in    the    Eastern   Emperor. 

After  the   great  Bulgarian  revolt  that  question  could 

never  be  raised  again.     But  the  Hungarian  frontier  was 

ever  shifting  towards  the  former  lands  of  the  Empire, 

Venetian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.     One  part  of  the  old 

Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between  Save  and  Drave, 

was  cut  off  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then  an  annexed 
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1492. 
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kingdom,   by   the    special  name  of  Slavonia,    a  name     chap. 
shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baltic,  perhaps  on  the 
JEggean. 

But,  from  the  first  days  of  its  conversion,  the  Hun- 
garian realm  began  to  advance  in  other  directions,  in 
lands  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  Empire  since 
the  days  of  Aurelian.    Before  their  Chrobatian  conquest,  Trans- 

silvania  or 

the  Magvars  passed  the  boundary  which  divided  them  sieben- 
from  the  Patzinaks,  and  won  the  land,  which  from  its  1004. 
position   took   the  name  of   Transsilvania}     Colonists 
were  invited  to  settle  in  the  thinly  inhabited  land.    One 
chief  settlement  was  of  the   Low-Dutch   speech  from 
Saxony  and  Flanders.     Another  element   was   formed  Vanous 
by  the  Turanian  Szeklers,  whose  Latin  form  of  Siculi 
might  easily  mislead.     Another  migration  brought  back 
the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old  Eome  to  the  first  land 
from  which  she  had  withdrawn  her  power. 

The  unbroken  life  of  the  Eoman  name  and  speech  Origin  of 

the 

in  the  lands  north  of  the  Danube,  though  it  has  been  Romnana. 
exaggerated,  is  not  merely  a  legend.  But  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principality 
of  Eoumania  and  the  Eouman  lands  beyond  its  borders 
largely  derived  their  present  population  and  language 
from  a  settlement  of  the  Eouman  people  further  south.'^ 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Eouman  or  Vlacli  population, 
scattered  among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at  many 
points  from   Pindos   northwards,  has  kept  its  distinct 

^  Also  called  Siebenbiirgen,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
fortress  of  Cibin,  which  luis  many  spellings.  [Transsilvania  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Hungnrian  name  Erdelij^ 

^  Roesler's  book,  Roiiidnische  Studien,  has  shown  this  clearly. 
[But  Roesler  went  too  fai'.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion were  certsiinly  south  of  the  Danube  up  to  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  some  Latir^  speaking 
people  existed  in  the  Carpathiang.] 
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nationality,  but  it  has  never  formed  a  political  whole. 
But  their  migration  bej^'ond  the  Danube  reinforced  the 
scanty  Eouman  remnant  which  seems  to  have  survived 
in  the  Dacian  mountains  since  the  days  of  Aurelian, 
and  enabled  the  Roumans  in  course  of  time  to  found 
two  distinct  principalities,  and  to  form  a  chief  element 
in  the  population  of  a  third.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
considerable  Rouman  population  north  of  the  Danube 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  events  of  that 
century  opened  a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  migration,  for  the  settlement  of  lands  beyond 
the  Empire  by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  that 
which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  in 
its  origin  as  much  Rouman  as  Bulgarian.     By  this  time 
the  rule  of  the  Patzinaks  beyond  the  lower  Danube  had 
given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Cumans.     Then  the 
storm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  which  crushed  Hungary 
itself  for  a  moment,  crushed   the    Cuman   power   for 
ever.     But  the  remnant  of  the  Cuman  nation  lived  on 
within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gave  its  king  yet  another 
title,  that  of  King  of  Cumania.     The  former   Cuman 
land  now  lay  open  to  new  settlers,  and  the  Rouman  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the 
Danube  into  that  land  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  occupied 
the  present  Wallachia,  and  already  formed  an  element 
in  the  mixed  population  of  Transsilvania.     A  Rouman 
state  thus  began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name 
by  which   the   Roumans   were  known  to  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  new  Vlachia,  Wallachia,  stretched  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aluta.     To  the  west  of  that  river.  Little 
Wallachia  formed,  as  the  banat  of  Severin,  an  integral 
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part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     Great   Wallachia  to     chap 
the  east  formed  a  separate  principahty,  dependent  on  ^^^ — ' 
Hungary  or  independent,  according  to  its  strength  from  waiiachia. 
time  to  time.^     And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  Dobrutcha,  Dobrutcha. 
passed  from  Bulgaria  to  Wallachia.     Another  Eouman 
migration,  passing  from  the  land    of  Mar  mar  os  north 
of  Transsilvania,  founded  the  principality  of  Moldavia  Moldavia, 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester.     This  too 
stood  to  the  Hungarian   crown   in   the  same   shifting 
relation  as  Great  Wallachia,  and  sometimes  transferred 
its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  Lewis  the 

^  ^  .        Great, 

was    in    the    fourteenth    century,  under   the   Angevin  1342-1382. 
King   Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier   had   advanced   and    fallen    back.     Hungary,  First 

possession 

having  a  Russian  population  within  its  borders,  had  for  of  uaiicz, 

.  .  .  1185-1220 ; 

a  while  enlarged  its  Eussian  dominion  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Red  Russian  land  of  Ifalicz  or  Galicia.  It 
had  also,   for  a  shorter  time,  occupied  the  Bulgarian  of  widdia, 

-„_.  ^,.  ^  .  Till  1200-1204. 

town  of  Widdin.     Lewis  renewed  both  these  conquests,  conquests 
and  made  others.     Halicz   was   not   only  won    again,  Haiicz  and 
but   was   enlarged   by    the   neighbouring   principality  1342; 
•of  Vladimir.     The  great  day  of  Hungary  was  contem-  1865-1869. 
porary  with   the   great   day  of  Servia,  but   it   was  a 
longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly  by  the  fall 
of  Servia.     While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  he  also  at  1350. 
various  times  established   his   supremacy  over  Bosnia 
and  the  Rouman  principalities.     That  Lewis  was  king 

'  [Distinguish  from  this  Great  and  this  Little  Wallachia,  the  Great 
Wallachia  in  Thessaly,  fii'st  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena,  and  the 
Little  Wallachia  in  Aetolia  and  Aearnania.  There  were  also  the 
Black  Wallachians  (Mavro-vlachoi  or  Morlachs)  of  Dalmatia  and 
Herzegovina.] 
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CHAP,  of  Poland  by  a  personal   union   did   not   affect   Hun- 

■ — ■ — '  garian  geography.     But  the  separation  of  the  crowns 

Red  at  his  death  led  presently  to   the   restoration   of  the 

restored  to  Eed  Eussiau   Droviuces   to   Poland.     Somewhat   later, 

Poland,  ^  .  , 

1890.  under   Sigismund,    a   territory   withni   the  Hungarian 

Pledging  of  border,  part  of  the  county  of  Zips   or  Czepusz,  was 
'^^'      '   pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be  held  by  that 
power. 


First 
Turkish 
invasion. 
1391. 


Battle  of 

Nikopolis. 

1396. 

Campaign 
of 

Huniades. 
1443. 

Battle  of 

Varna. 

1444. 

Disputes 
for  Dal- 
matia. 

Hungary 

under 

Matthias 

Corvinus. 

1458-1490. 

1477. 
1485 
1467. 


1468. 


Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  march  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  though  the 
position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  last  to 
be  devoured  and  the  first  to  be  delivered.  The  Turkish 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungarian 
frontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkish  exaction  of  tribute  from  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sigismund  established  his 
supremacy  over  Bosnia.  The  defeat  of  Nikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Hungary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Huniades,  and  was  again  lost  at  A^arna. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
live the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merely 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shiftings 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  another  day 
of  Hungarian  greatness  under  the  son  of  Huniades, 
Matthias  Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west, 
over  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over  the 
Austrian  archduchy.  In  the  south-eastern  lands  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  depen- 
dencies.    Jayce  was  won  back  from  the  Turk,  now  lord 
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of  Bosnia,  and,  Belgrade  being  now   Hungarian,   the     chap. 
frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  the   time  "■ — ■ — 
of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

The  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hungary,  Loss  of 

Belgrade. 

as  distinguished  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  taking  of  1521. 
Belgrade.     With  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  five  years  later.  Battle  of 

*"  r>    TT  1  rm  •  Mohacz. 

tlie  separate  history  01  Hungary  ends.     That  victory,  1526. 
followed   by  the    disputes    for   the   Hungarian   cro'vvn 
between  an  Austrian   archduke   and  a  Transsilvanian 
palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself  master  of  Turkish 

occupation 

the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of  the  part  of  t^e 

which  was  most  thoroughly  Magyar.     From  the  middle  ^*  °^^ 

of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  latter  years  of  the  1552-1687. 

seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  of  Hungary  kept  only 

a  fragment  of  Croatia,  including  Zagrab  or  Agram,  and 

a  strip  of  north-western  Hungary,  including  Pressburg. 

The  whole  central  part  of  the  kingdom  passed  under 

the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled 

at  Buda.     Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Hungarian 

soil,  the  Turk    held  three  vassal  principalities   within 

the  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was    Trans-  Tributary 

silvania,  increased   by  a   large    part  of  north-eastern  ties: 

Huni^ary ;  the  second  was    Wallachia ;  the   third   was  sHvania, 

.  .  .  .  Wallachia, 

Moldavia,  which  bei^an   to  be    tributary   late   in   the  Moldavia. 

'  ^  *'  1497. 

fifteenth   century.     The  Rouman   lands   became   more 

and  more   closely   dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 

on  him  to  name  their  princes.     Indeed,  one  might  for  a 

while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  as  a 

fourth  vassal  state,  for  it  paid  tribute  to  the  Turk  even 

as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  looe. 

For  the  sui)erioritv  of  the  Rouman   principalities   an  TheRou 

^  -  ^  •••  ijiivii  lands 

endless    struo^gle   went    on   between    Poland    and    the  disputed 

^«-'  between 

Turk.     At  last  the  same  Slavonic  power  stepped  in  ^*'J'^„/k"*^ 
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to  deliver  Hungary  and  Austria  also.  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  Turk  before  Vienna  began  the  reaction  of 
Christendom  against  Islam  which  has  gone  on  to  our 
own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of 
independence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  far  as  the  Turk 
was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Greeca  and  Servia 
to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves,  while  he 
was  driven  out  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of  the  Austrian 
king.  The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the  war  which  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  won  back  nearly  all 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary  proper,  except 
the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube,  Tlieiss,  and 
Maros.  Transsilvania  became  a  dependency  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  was  presently  in- 
corporated. Wallachia  and  Moldavia  remained  under 
Turkish  supremacy.  The  next  war,  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz,  fully  restored  the  Hungarian 
kingdom  as  part  of  Christendom.  The  Turk  kept  only 
a  small  part  of  Croatia.  All  Slavonia  and  the  banat 
of  Temeswar  were  won  back  ;  the  frontier  was  even 
carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  to  take  in  a  small 
strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  of  Servia,  as  also  the 
Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat  of  Severin.  Thus, 
while  the  first  stage  delivered  Buda,  the  second  delivered 
Belgrade.  But  the  next  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Belgrade,  largely  undid  the  work.  The  frontier  fell 
back  to  the  point  at  which  it  stayed  till  our  own  day. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Unna  to  Orsova,  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  became  the  frontier.  Belgrade,  and  all  the 
land  south  of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk, 
and  Little  Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkish 
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dependency.     At  a  later  stage  of  the  century  Belgrade     chap. 
was  ai>'ain  delivered  and  a<?ain  lost.  ^T-, — ' 

i^  ~  Final  loss 

The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  ^l^^' 
made   in  the  character  of  Hunj^arian  kino-s,  but  they  ^J^^-^'^^i- 
did  not   lead   to  any   enlargement   of  the  Hungarian  po"^Jj°"^ 
kingdom.      Thus   the   claim  to  the  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
rested   solely  on   the   two  Hungarian   occupations    of 
Eed  Eussia.      Under   the   softened   forms   of    Galicia  Gaiicia 

and  Lodo- 

and    Lodomeria,    the    Eed    Eussian    lands    of  Halicz  mena. 
and    Vladimir,    together   with   part   of    Poland   itself, 
became    a   new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won  still  re- 
mains.    Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  kingdom  Acquisi- 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina.  the  north-  Bukoyina. 

•^  '  1776-1786. 

western  corner  of  Moldavia,  which  was  claimed  as  an 
ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  principality.  It  was 
again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character  that  the  House  of 
Habsburg  could  make  any  claim  to  Dalmatia.  Certainly  Daimatia. 
no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  reigned  over  Dalmatia, 
Eed  Eussia,  or  the  Eouman  principalities.  Yet  in  the 
present  dual  arrangement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  the  so-called  triple  kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dal- 
matia, and  Slavonia,  is  divided  between  the  rule  of 
Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna.  Galicia  also  counts  to 
the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the  Hungarian,  division  of  the 
monarchy.  All  this  is  perhaps  in  harmony  with  the 
generally  anomalous  character  of  the  power  of  which 
they  form  part.  The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  Spizza. 
to  the  Dalmatian  kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which 
of  his  many  characters  the  Hungarian  King  and 
Austrian  Archduke  holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
llerzegovina,  of  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  confers  on  1878. 
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him,  not  the  sovereignty,  but  the  administration.  They 
might  have  been  claimed  b}''  the  Hungarian  king  in  his 
ancient  character  of  King  of  Eama.  But  the  formal 
aspect  of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that 
he  has,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  m^n  of  the  Turk. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  the 
Turk  and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  Galicia,  the 
geographical  history  of  the  Eouman  principalities  parts 
off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  will  be  more 
fittingly  treated  in  another  section. 


The  Otto- 
man Turks. 


Their 
special 
character 
(IB  Maho- 
metans. 


Preserva- 
tion of  the 
subject 
nations 


^  8.     The  Ottoman  Power. 

Last  among  the  powers  which  among  them  sup- 
planted the  Eastern  Empire,  comes  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  that  which  overthrew  the  Empire 
itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city.  This  is 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  They  stand  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  European 
mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan  invaders. 
The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  show  that 
Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  incapable  of  being 
received  into  European  fellowship.  This  could  not  be  in 
the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power,  bound  by  its  religion  to 
keep  its  Christian  subjects  in  the  condition  of  bondmen. 
The  Ottomans  could  not,  like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lost  in 
the  greater  mass  of  those  whom  they  conquered.  But 
this  very  necessity  helped  in  some  measure  to  preserve 
the  national  being  of  the  subject  nations.  Greeks, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained 
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Greeks,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their  chap. 

national  career  afresh  whenever  the  time  for  indepen-  " ■ — ' 

dence    should  come.      The   dominion  of  the  Turk  in 

Eastern  Europe  answers,  as  a  Mahometan  dominion,  to 

the  dominion  of  the  Saracen  in  Western  Europe.     But  compari- 
son with 

in  everything,  save  the  mere  reckoning  of  years,  it  has  the 
been  far  more  abiding.     The  Mahometan  dominion  in  p^^f  i° 

^  Spain. 

southern  Spain  did  indeed  last  two  hundred  years 
longer  than  Mahometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Saracen  power 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  its  last  two  hundred  years  were  a  mere 
survival.  The  Ottomans  underwent  no  considerable 
loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  centuries  and  a 
half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia,  till  more  than 
three  centuries  after  their  passage  into  Europe.  Con- 
stantinople has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years  longer  than 
Toledo  was  Saracen, 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Eome,  does  Extent 

.of  the 

m  a  rough  wa}'"  represent  the  Eastern  Eoman  in  the  ottoman 

dominion 

extent  of  his  dominion.     The   dominions   and   depen-  compared 

^  with  the 

dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  took  gastem 

c  ^  Empire. 

in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  nearly 
all  that  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Justinian, 
with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
Justinian  had  not  held.  Justinian  held  nothing  north 
of  the  Danube ;  Suleiman  held,  as  sovereign  or  as 
overlord,  a  vast  dominion  from  Buda  to  Azof.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  part  of  the  dominions  of  Justinian  in 
Western  Europe,  save  one  Italian  city  for  one  moment, 
ever  came  under  Ottoman  rule.  The  Eastern  Empire 
in  the  year  800  was  smaller  than  even  the  present 
reduced  dominion  of  the  Turk.     The  Eastern  Empire, 
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at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  century,  held  in  Europe 
a  dominion  far  smaller  than  the  dominion  of  the  Turk 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  far  larger  than  his  dominion 
now.  But  in  the  essential  feature  of  Byzantine  geo- 
graphy, the  possession  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  took  the  place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
and  as  yet  he  keeps  it. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of  the 
Ottomans  in  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  affected  by 
the  movements  of  the  Mongols  in  the  further  East. 
Mongolian  pressure  weakened  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  so 
allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nicene  Empire.  Mongolian 
invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it  its 
greatest  check.  The  Ottomans  grew  out  of  a  Turkish 
band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against  the  Mongols. 
As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a  power  in  Asia  and  to 
harry  the  coasts  of  Europe.  They  passed  into  Europe, 
and  won  a  great  European  dominion  far  more  quickly 
than  they  had  won  their  Asiatic  dominion.  This  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Asiatic 
in  everything  else,  it  is  geographically  European  ;  most 
of  its  Asiatic  and  all  its  African  dominion  was  won 
from  an  European  centre.  Already  a  power  in  Europe, 
but  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  city,  the 
new  Ottoman  power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.  That 
the  shattered  dominion  came  together  again  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.  The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinoi)le,  and  from 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it  won 
back  the   lost   dominion  of  the  Empire.     The  perma- 
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nence  of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constantinople  was  chap. 

once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.    Even  the  unreclaimed  ^ — ■ — ' 
Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
New  Eome,  inherited  his  share  of  Eome's  eternit3^ 

The  first  settlements  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  First 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios,  a  position  which  ments  of 
gave  them  from  the  beginning  a  threatening  aspect  to-  mans, 
wards  Europe.     By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  1299. 
they  were  firmly  established  in  that  region.     In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  they  became  the  leading  power 
in  Western  Asia.     Brusa,  their  Asiatic  capital,  won  in  conquest 
the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman,  has  a  manifest  eye  1826-1880; 
towards    Europe.      Nikaia   and   Nikomedeia  followed,  ofNikaia 
and  the  Ottoman  ste])ped  geographically  into  the  same  m?deia, 

,         ,  •         1    ^  1      T^  •  1-11         1330-1888. 

position  towards  the  revived  Cireek  Empire  which  the 

Nicene  princes  had  held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.     In 

the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  Entry  into 

into  Europe,  and  a  few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  1854!^' 

European  capital  of  Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  conquest 

Constantinople  in.     The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  nopie. 
^      ,  laoi. 

century  was  a  time  of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  ottoman 
and  the  amount  of  real  advance  is  by  no  means  repre- 
sented by  the  change  on  the  map.  We  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Servia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Hungary,  that  the 
ccnirse  of  Turkish  invasion  commonly  went  through 
three  stages.  There  was  first  the  time  of  mere  plunder. 
Then  came  the  tributary  stage,  and  lastly,  the  day  of 
complete  bondage.  Under  Bajazet,  the  first  Ottoman  Bajazet 
prince  who   bore   the   title  of  Sultan,  the    immediate  suitan, 

^  ...  ^  1889-1403. 

Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  stretched  from  the  ^Egnean 
to  the  Danube.     It  took  in  all  Bulgaria,  all  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,    and   Thrace,    save  only  Chalkidike  and  the 
VOL.  I.  G  G 
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district  just  round  Constantinople.  Servia  and  Wal- 
lachia  were  dependent  states,  as  indeed  was  the  Empire 
itself.  Central  and  southern  Greece,  Bosnia,  Hungary, 
even  Styria,  were  lands  open  to  plunder. 

This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
victory  of  Timour  at  Angora.  It  seemed  that  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  had  passed  away  like  the  power 
of  the  Servian.  The  dominion  of  Bajazet  was  divided 
among  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dispossessed 
Turkish  dynasties.  The  Christian  states  had  a  breathing- 
time,  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad  to  give  back  to 
the  Empire  some  important  parts  of  its  lost  territories. 
The  Ottoman  power  came  together  again  under  Ma- 
homet the  First;  but  for  nearly  half  a  century  its 
advance  was  slower  than  in  the  half-century  before. 
The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and  of  Amurath  the  Second 
lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and  Albanian  lands.  The  Turk 
now  reached  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  conquest  of  Thessa- 
lonike  gave  him  a  firmer  hold  on  the  .-Slgaean.  Towards 
Servia  and  Hungary  he  lost  and  he  won  again  ;  he  hardly 
conquered.  It  was  the  thirty  years  of  Mahomet  the 
Conqueror  which  finally  gave  the  Ottoman  dominion  its 
European  position.  From  his  first  and  greatest  con- 
quest of  the  New  Eome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained, 
Greek,  Frank,  and  Slave.  The  conquest  of  the  Greek 
mainland,  of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  of 
Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south-eastern 
peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and  the 
unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.  He  began 
to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struck  the  first 
great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  the  conquest  of 
Euboia.  Around  the  Euxine  he  won  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Genoa.     The  great 
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mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetian  points  on  the     chap. 
coast  still  escaped.     Otherwise  Mahomet  the  Conqueror   — ■ — ' 
held  the  whole  European  dominions  of  Basil  the  Second,  his 

.     .  .        .     .  dominion, 

with  a  greater  dominion  m  Asia  than  that  of  Manuel 
Komnenos.  From  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais  and  beyond 
it,  he  held  a  vast  overlordship,  over  lands  which  had 
obeyed  no  Emperor  since  Aurelian,  over  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  any  Emperor  at  all.  At  last  the 
Mussulman  lord  of  Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win 
back  the  Italian  dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.  In 
his  last  days,  throuofh  the  takiii"'  of  Otranto,  Mahomet  Taking  of 

•^  ^  ^  otranto, 

ruled  west  of  the  Hadriatic.  i48o. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  little  cloud 
which  now  lighted  on  Otranto  would  grow  as  fast 
as  the  little  cloud  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  lighted  on  Kallipolis.  But  Bajazet  the 
Second  made  no  conquests  save  the  points  which  were 
won  from  Venice.    Selim  the  First,  the  greatest  conqueror  conquest 

.of  Syria 

of  his  line  aofainst  fellow  Mahometans,  had  no  leisure,  and  Egypt. 

.  .  ^  1516-17. 

•  while  winning  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  make  any  advance  on 
Christian  ground.     But  under  Suleiman  the  Lawgiver,  conquests 
not  only  the  overlordship  but  the   immediate  rule  of  man. 

.  .  .  1520-1566. 

Constantinople  under  its  Turkish  Sultans  was  spread 
over  wide  European  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  its 
Christian  Emperors.  Then  too  its  Mussulman  lords  won 
back  at  least  the  nominal  overlordship  of  that  African  His 

.A.f  iricftTi 

seaboard  which  the  first  Mussulmans   had  rent  away  overiord- 

y  .  ship. 

from  the  allegiance  of  Constantinople.  The  greatest 
conquest  of  Suleiman  was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he 
also  made  the  .J^gajan  an  Ottoman  sea.  The  early  years 
of  his  reign  saw  the  driving  of  the  Knights  from  Khodes, 
and  the  winning  of  their  fortress  of  Halikarnassos,  the 
last  European  possession  on  Asiatic  ground.     His  last 

0  Q  2 
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days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy ;  at 
an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
strongholds.  In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com- 
mendation of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis.  But  Tunis,  won 
for  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally 
won  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim.  Tripolis,  granted 
to  the  Knights,  also  passed  to  Suleiman.  Under 
Selim  Cyprus  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Lepanto  could 
neither  save  nor  recover  it ;  but  the  advance  of  the 
Turk  was  stopped.  The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  small  compared  with  those  of  earlier 
days,  and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman 
Terminus  had  begun  to  go  back. 

Yet  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its  greatest 
geographical  extent.  Crete  was  now  won  ;  a  few  years 
later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the  Turk 
by  Poland.  This  was  not  absolutely  his  last  European 
acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  acquisition  of  a  great 
province.  The  Ottoman  dominion  now  covered  a 
wider  space  on  the  map  than  it  had  done  at  any  earlier 
moment.  Suleiman  in  all  his  glory  had  not  reigned 
over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podolia.  The  tide  now  turned 
for  ever.  From  that  time  the  Ottoman  has,  like  his 
Byzantine  predecessor,  had  his  periods  of  revival  and 
recovery,  but  on  the  whole  his  frontier  has  steadily 
gone  back. 

The  first  great  blow  to  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war  which  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  We  have  seen  how 
Hungary  and  Peloponn^sos  were  won  back  for  Christen- 
dom ;  so  was  PodoUa.    We  have  seen  too  how  at  the  next 
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Stage  the  Turk  gained  at  one  end  and  lost  at  the  other,     *^^^" 
wimimg   back    Peloponnesos,    winning   Mykonos    and         ' 
T^nos,  but  losing  on  the  Save  and  the  Danube.     The 
next  stage  shows  the  Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance  ; 
in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.     And 
the  change  which  has  given  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  the  master  of  Dalmatia,  Eagusa,  and  Cattaro,  has, 
besides  throwing  back  the  frontier  of  the  Turk,  re- 
dressed a  very  old  geographical   wrong.     Ever   since  ,^"^ndand 
the   first   Slavonic    settlements,    the   inland   region   of  nfyjicum. 
northern  lUyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
cut  off  from  the  coast  cities   which   form   its  natural 
outlets.     Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the 
body   is   again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and   the   mouth 
to   the   body,  and   we  can  hardly   fancy   them   again 
severed. 


The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
*  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  another  part  ism"^' 
of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more  distant  European 
power  on  terms  which  are  still  less  easy  to  understand. 
The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  has  passed  to  English  rule  ; 
but  it  is  after  a  fashion  which  may  imply  that  the  con- 
quest of  Eichard  of  Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
possibly  by  the  Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan. 


During  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ofthJ°°" 
the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  were  towards 
all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary,  whichever  the 
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northern  neighbour  of  the  Turk  is  to  be  called.  But 
the  Turk  saw  a  new  enemy  appear  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  who  was,  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth,  to  stand  forth  as  his  chief  enemy. 
Under  Peter  the  Great  Azof  was  won  by  Eussia  and 
lost  again.  Sixty  years  later  great  geographical 
changes  took  place  in  the  same  region.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardji,  the  dependent  khanate  of  Crim — the  old 
Tauric  Chersonesos  and  the  neiijfhbourin^  lands — ^was 
released  from  the  superiority  of  the  Sultan.  This  was 
a  natural  step  towards  its  annexation  by  Eussia,  which 
thus  again  made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.  The  Bug  was 
now  the  frontier ;  presently,  by  the  Eussian  annexation 
of  Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jedisan,  it  fell  back  to  the 
Dniester.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  frontier 
alike  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the 
Turk  fell  back  to  the  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube. 
Eussia  thus  gained  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Moldavia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she  further 
won  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  Moldavia  a  small  part  of  the 
lands  ceded  at  Bucharest,  so  as  to  keep  the  Eussian 
frontier  away  from  the  Danube.  This  last  cession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands,  was  recovered  by  Eussia 
at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  changes  of  frontier  in 
those  regions  no  longer  affect  the  dominion  of  the 
Turk. 


^  9.     The  Liberated  States. 


Lands  The  losses  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  undergone 

from*th6      at  the   hands   of  its  independent    neighbours,  Eussia, 

Montenegro,    and  Austria   or    Hungary,   must  be  dis- 
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tinguished   from  the  liberation   of   certain  lands  from     chap. 

Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  states.   ^ — ' 

"We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this  head, 
and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of  their 
liberation  differ  from  the  liberation  of  Greece  or  Servia 
or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Hungary,  no  less  than 
from  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  If  the  Turk  has 
ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at  Tirnovo,  he  has 
ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in  the  same  opposi- 
tion to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never  ruled.  ^ 

As  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among  the 
south-eastern   nations   of  which  any  part   maintained 
its  abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part  of  the 
Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject  nations 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt  to  form 
anything  like  a  free  state  in  south-eastern  Europe  was 
made  among  a  branch  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  the  so- 
called  Ionian  Islands.     But  the  form  which  the  attempt  ,^^^  loraan 
took  was  no  lessening  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  its  ^*^*"^^' 
increase.     By  the  peace  of  Campoformio,  the  islands,  ceded  to 
with  the  few  Venetian  points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  1797!*^^" 
pass  to  France.     By  the  treaty  of  the  next  year  between  septinsu- 
Eussia  and  the  Turk,  the  points  on  the  mainland  were  ik  under 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  overiord- 
to    form    a   commonwealth,    tributary   to    the    Turk,  1798. 
but  under  the  protection  of  Eussia.     Thus,  besides  an 

^  It  is  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the"  Turk  has  never  ruled  at 
Tzetinje.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Turk  has  more  than  once 
harried  Montenegro  and  Tzetinje  itself ;  the  Turk  has  professed  to 
consider  the  land  as  included  in  a  pashalik  ;  but  Montenegro  has 
never  been  a  regularly  and  avowedly  tributary  state,  like  Servia, 
Boumania,  and  Bulgaria.  % 
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advance  of  the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the 
mainland,  his  overlordship  was  to  be  extended  over  the 
islands,  including  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had 
never  come  under  his  power.  The  other  points  on  the 
mainland  passed,  not  so  much  to  the  Sultan  as  to  his 
rebellious  vassal  Ali  of  Joannina ;  but  Parga  kept  its 
freedom  till  five  years  after  the  general  peace.  Then 
the  Turk  made  his  last  encroachment  on  Christendom, 
and  held  for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  mainland.  The  islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to 
and  fro  during  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
were  at  the  peace  again  made  into  a  nominal  common- 
wealth, but  under  a  form  of  British  protection  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  British  sovereignty.  Still 
a  nominally  free  Greek  state  was  again  set  up,  and  the 
possibility  of  Greek  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  was 
practically  acknowledged. 

It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk 
held  complete  possession  of  all  Albania  and  continental 
Greece.  Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of  Parga  began 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The  geographical 
disposition  of  the  Greek  nation  has  changed  very  little 
since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  it  has 
changed  very  little  since  the  later  days  of  old  Hellas. 
At  all  these  stages  some  other  people  has  held  the  solid 
mainland  of  south-eastern  Europe  and  of  western  Asia, 
while  the  Greek  has  been  the  prevailing  race  on  the 
coasts,  the  islands,  the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  conti- 
nents, from  Durazzo  to  Trebizond.  Within  this  range 
the  Greeks  revolted  at  every  point  where  they  were 
strong  enough  to  revolt  at  all.  But  it  was  only  in  the 
old  Hellenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the 
^gasan  islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  hold  their 
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ground.     Of  these  lands  some  parts  were  allowed  by     chap. 
Western  diplomacy  to  keep  their  freedom.     A  Kinqdom  — ■ — ' 

7  .  .         1829-1833. 

of  Greece  was  formed,  taking  in  Peloponnesos,  Euboia,  Kingdom 
the  Kyklades,  and  a  small  part  of  central  Greece,  south  °    ^^^^' 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  of  Arta  to  the  gulf  of 
Volo.     But  the  Turk  was  allowed  to  hold,  not  only  the 
more   distant   Greek   lands   and   islands,  but  Epeiros, 
Thessaly,   and   Crete.      The   kingdom   was  afterwards  Ionian 

•"  _  °         _  .  •  islands 

enlaro'ed  by  the  addition  of  the  Ionian  islands,  whose  added  to 

,  ,  ,  .  .  Greece. 

nominal  Septinsular  Eepublic  was  merged  in  the  king-  i^^^- 

dom.     By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Treaty  of 

Epeiros  were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and  to  be  added  to  ists. 

the   kingdom.     Two  years  later  the  new  frontier  was  seooiad 

again  traced,  so  as  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  a  great  Berlin. 

*^  1880 

part  of  Epeiros,  including  Joannina.  Later  still,  the 
promises  of  Europe  have  been  partly  carried  out. 
Thessaly,  as  a  whole,  is  set  free  ;  so  is  a  very  small  part  Liberation 
of  Epeiros.  Arta  and  Larissa  are  restored  to  Chris-  oniy.TSif 
tendom ;  Joannina,  a  city  as  truly  Greek  as  Athens, 
and  Parga  and  Prevesa,  points  so  lately  torn  away 
from  Christendom,  are  left  in  bondage.  Crete,  which 
had  twice  arisen,  was  thrust  back  at  Berlin  into  bon- 
dage ;  but  it  has  since  won  practical  independence, 
though  it  remains  still,  like  Bulgaria,  under  the 
nominal  suzerainty  of  the  ruler  of  Turkey. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  establishment  of  Pirstrevoit 
the  Ionian  commonwealth,  Servia  had  been  delivered  Hverance 

of  Servia. 

and  had  been  conquered  again.     The  first  revolt  made  1805-1812. 
Servia  a  tributary  principality.     It  was  then  won  back  second 
by  the  Turk  and  again  delivered.     Its  freedom,  modi-  deiiver- 
fied  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  presence  of  1817-1829. 
Turkish   garrisons   in   certain  towns,  was  decreed  by  1826-1829. 
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the  peace  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried  out  by  the 
treaty  of  Hadrianople.  Fifty  years  after  the  second 
estabUshjnent  of  the  principality,  its  practical  freedom 
was  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
garrisons.  The  last  changes  have  made  Servia,  under 
a  native  dynasty,  an  independent  state,  released  from 
all  tribute  or  vassalage.  The  same  changes  have  given 
Servia  a  slight  increase  of  territory.  But  the  boundary 
is  so  drawn  as  to  leave  part  of  the  old  Servian  land  to 
the  Turk,  and  carefully  to  keep  the  frontiers  of  the 
Servian  and  Montenegrin  principalities  apart.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Servian  nation  is  split  into  four  parts — Monte- 
negro, free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Servian 
lands  which  are,  some  under  the  '  administration,'  some 
under  the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
and  Dalmatia. 


The 

Bouman 
princi- 
palitieB. 
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Change  of 
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While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Eouman  lands  of  Wallacliia  and 
Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  separate 
being.  The  Turk  named  and  deposed  their  princes,  but 
they  never  came  under  his  direct  rule.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principalities,  being  again 
allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  first  step 
towards  union  by  choosing  the  same  prince.  Then 
followed  their  complete  union  as  the  Principality  of 
Roumania,  paying  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but  otherwise 
free.  The  last  changes  have  made  Roumania,  as  well 
as  Ser^da,  an  independent  state.  Its  frontier  towards 
Russia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut  short  at  Berlin. 
But  this  last  treaty  restored  to  it  the  land  of  Dobrutcha 
south  of  the  Danube,  thus  giving  the  new  state  a  certain 
Euxine   seaboard.     More   lately  still  the   emancipated 
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principality  has  taken  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  Thus  the  ci^p. 
Eoumans,  the  Eomance-speaking  people  of  Eastern  Kingdom 
Europe,  still  a  scattered  remnant  hi  their  older  seats,  man?^ 

•  •  1881 

have,  m   their  great  colony  on   the  Danube,  won  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Lastly,    while   Servia    and   Eoumania    have    been 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence 
which  they  formerly  held.     The  Eussian  Treaty  of  San  The 
Stefano  decreed   a   tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  ofsan 

111'  1  1  f>      1         stefano. 

whose  boundaries  came  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  ists. 

third  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent.     But  it 

was  to  have,  what  no  Bulgarian  state  had  had  before, 

a  considerable  ^gaean  seaboard.     This  would  have  had 

the  effect  of  splitting  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 

Turk  in  two.     It  would  also  have  had  the  real  fault  of 

adding  to  Bulgaria  some  districts  which  ought  rather  to 

be  added  to  free  Greece.     By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Treaty  of 

Turk  was  to  keep  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  ^ga^an.  Division  of 

.  .  .      .  o  '    Bulgaria. 

while  the  Bulgarian  nation  was  split  into  three  parts, 
in  three  different  political  conditions.  The  oldest  and 
latest  Bulgarian  land,  the  land  between  Danube 
and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  corner  Free. 
ceded  to  Eoumania,  the  tributary  Principality  of 
Bulgaria.  The  land  immediately  south  of  the  Danube, 
the  southern  Bulgaria  of  history — northern  Eoumelia, 
according  to  the  compass — receives  the  diplomatic 
name  of  Eastern  Roumelia^  a  name  which  would  more  Half-free, 
naturally  take  in  Constantinople.  Its  political  condi- 
tion is  described  as  '  achninistrative  autonomy,'  a  half- 
way house,  it  would  seem,  between  bondage  and 
freedom.     Meanwhile  in  the  old  Macedonian  land,  the 


Enslaved. 
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CHAP,  land  for  which  Basil  and  Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the 
question  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be 
solved  by  handing  over  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk. 


General  ^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^ur  survey  of  the  south-eastern  lands 

°^®^'  by  taking  a  general  view  of  their  geographical  position 
at  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  their  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  see  the  Eastern 
Empire  still  stretching  from  Tauros  to  Sardinia ;  but 
everywhere,  save  in  its  solid  Asiatic  peninsula,  it  has 
shrunk  up  into  a  dominion  of  coasts  and  islands.  It 
still  holds  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Crete,  the  heel  and  the 
toe  of  Italy,  the  outlying  duchies  of  Campania,  the  out- 
lying duchy  at  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic.  In  its  great 
European  peninsula  it  holds  the  whole  of  the  ^ga3an 
coast,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Hadriatic.  But  the  lord  of  the  sea  rules  nowhere  far 
from  the  sea;  the  inland  regions  are  held,  partly  by 
the  great  Bulgarian  power,  partly  by  smaller  Slavonic 
tribes  fluctuating  between  independence  and  formal 
submission.  At  the  end  of  the  next  century  the 
general  character  of  the  East-Roman  dominion  remains 
the  same,  but  many  points  of  detail  have  changed. 
Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost ;  a  corner  is  all  that  is 
left  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  Imperial  power  is  acknowledged 
along  the  whole  eastern  Hadriatic  coast;  the  heel  and 
the  toe  have  grown  into  the  dominion  of  all  southern 
Italy ;  all  Greece  has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire. 
But  the  Empire  has  now  new  neighbours.  The 
Turanian  Magyar  is  seated  on  the  Danube,  and  other 
kindred  nations  are  pressing  in  his  wake.  Russians, 
Slaves,  that  is,  under  Scandinavian  leadership,  threaten 
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the  Empire  by  sea.  The  last  year  of  the  tenth  century  chap. 
shows  Sicily  wholly  lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back ;  ■ — < — ' 
Kilikia  and  northern  Syria  are  won  again  ;  Bulgaria  is 
won  and  lost  again ;  Russian  establishment  on  the 
Danube  is  put  off  for  eight  hundred  years ;  the  great 
struggle  is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the 
Eastern  Roman  is  to  rule  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 
At  one  moment  in  the  eleventh  century  we  see  the 
dominion  of  the  New  Rome  at  its  full  height.  Europe  c.  io4o. 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Venetian  isles 
to  the  old  Phoenician  cities.  The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 
by  Sicilian  conquest.  Another  glance,  half-a-century  c.  io9o. 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was  most  fright- 
fully cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.  The  Servian 
wins  back  his  own  land ;  the  Saracen  wins  back  Sicily. 
The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Imperial  dominion 
to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples,  the  last  of  Greek 
cities  in  the  West,  as  Kyme  was  the  first.  For  a 
moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of  Hadria,  and 
rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the  Eastern  world, 
as  Rome  rent  them  away  thirteen  centuries  before. 
The  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  provinces  of  Asia  ;  he 
plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and  leaves  to  the  Empire 
no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a  strip  of  Euxine  and 
Mg8Qa.n  coast.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  c.  iiso. 
the  Empire  is  restored  to  its  full  extent  in  Europe ; 
Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won  back,  Hungary  itself 
looks  like  a  vassal.  In  Asia  the  inland  realm  of  the 
Turk  is  hennned  in  by  the  strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the 
whole  coast-line,  Euxine,  -<Ega3an,  and  Mediterranean. 
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At  the  next  moment  comes  the  beginning  of  the  final 
overthrow ;  before  the  century  is  out,  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  Empire  have  either  fallen  away  of 
themselves,  or  have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers. 
Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  Corfu,  even  Epeiros  and 
Hellas,  have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting 
away.       Venice,   its  long  nominal  homage  cast  aside, 

1204.  joins  with  faithless  crusaders  to  split  the  Empire  in 
pieces.  The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople  ; 
the  Lombard  King  reigns  at  Thessalonike ;  Achaia, 
Athens,  Naxos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding 
dynasties ;  Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and 
Peloponnesos.  Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.  The 
Frank,  victorious  in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in 
Asia.  Nikaia  and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  suc- 
cession, and  a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial 
also,    holds   it    in   Western   Greece    and   the    islands. 

1250.  Fifty  years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has  become  an 
European  power  ;  it  has  already  outlived  the  Latin 
dominion  at  Thessalonike ;  it  has  checked  the  revived 
power  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empire 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  city. 
To  the  north  Servia  is  strengthening  herself ;  Bosnia  is 
coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tossed  to 
and  fro  among  their  neighbours.     Another  glance  at  the 

1800.  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us  the  revived  East- 

Roman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial  seat,  still  in  Europe 
an  advancing  and  conquering  power,  ruling  on  the 
three  seas  of  its  awn  peninsula,  established  once  more  m 
Peloponnesos,  a  compact  and  seemingly  powerful  state, 
as  compared  with  the  Epeirot,  Achaian,  and  Athenian 
principalities,  or  with  the  scattered  possessions  of  Venice 
in  the  Greek  lands.     But  the  power  which  seems  so 
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firmly  established  in  Europe  has  all  but  passed  away  in     chap. 

Asia.     There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek,   ■ — ' 

and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and  mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  neigh- 
bours, Mussulman  and  Christian.  In  the  central  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed  °- 1854. 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  Chalkidike,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire ;  in 
Peloponnesos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  frontiers  have  fallen  back.  The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to  the 
Empire  in  Asia,  and  has  already  fixed  his  grasp  on 
Europe.  Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither  Constan-  1400. 
tinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  power,  is 
dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  The  Ottoman 
rules  in  their  stead.  The  Empire  is  cut  short  to  a 
corner  of  Thrace,  with  Thessalonike,  Chalkidike,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now  forms  its  greatest 
possession.  Instead  of  the  great  power  of  Servia,  we 
see  a  crowd  of  small  principalities,  Greek,  Slavonic, 
and  Albanian,  falling  for  the  most  part  under  either 
Ottoman  or  Venetian  supremacy.  The  Servian  name 
is  still  borne  by  one  of  them  ;  but  its  prince  is  a 
Turkish  vassal ;  the  true  representative  of  Servian  in- 
dependence has  already  begun  to  show  itself  among  the 
mountains  which  look  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro 
and  the  lake  of  Skodra.  Bulgaria  has  fallen  lower 
still ;   the   Turk's   immediate    power    reaches'   to    the 
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c^F.  Danube.  Bosnia  at  one  end,  the  Frank  principalities 
""  "  at  the  other  end,  the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still 
hold  out ;  but  the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over 
them,  at  least  to  harry  them.  Within  the  memory  of 
men  who  could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia 
was  not  yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of 
Constantinople  still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottoman 
had  become  the  true  master  of  the  South-Eastern  lands  ; 
whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remained  simply 
as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 

1500.  We  will  take  our  next  glance  in  the  later  years  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror.  The  momentary  break-up  of  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by  the  greatest 
of  his  conquests.  All  now  is  over.  The  New  Eome  is 
the  seat  of  barbarian  power.  Trebizond,  Peloponnesos, 
Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  independent  Epeiros, 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all  are  gathered  in.  The 
islands  are  still  mostly  untouched ;  but  the  whole 
mainland  is  conquered,  save  where  Venice  still  holds 
her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrior  prelates  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  the  one  independent  Christian  power 
from  the  Save  to  Tainaros,  have  entered  on  their  career 
of  undying  glory.  With  these  small  exceptions,  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  Macedonian  Emperors  has  passed 
into  Ottoman  hands,  together  with  a  vast  tributary 
dominion  beyond  the  Danube,  much  of  which  had  never 

1600.  bowed  to  either  Rome.  At  the  end  of  another  century, 
we  see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant,  a  subject 
land  of  the  Turk.  We  see  Venice  shorn  of  Cyprus  and 
all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The  Dukes  have 
gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from  Rhodes,  and 
the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian  lands  has 
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spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans  in  Syria,  chap. 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  Another  century  passes,  and  the  ■"-^^' — ' 
tide  is  turned.  The  Turk  can  still  conquer ;  he  has 
won  Crete  for  long  and  Podolia  for  a  moment.  But 
the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda  and 
from  the  Western  isles ;  it  has  passed  away  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  Peloponnesos.  At  the 
end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate  isoo. 
possession  bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.  His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more ;  but  the  power 
of  Austria  hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces ;  France 
struggles  for  the  islands  off  his  western  shore ;  Eussia 
watches  him  from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the 
free  Goth  and  the  free  Greek.  Seventy-eight  years  ists. 
more,  and  his  shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the 
Danube,  his  shadow  of  immediate  dominion  ends  at  the 
Balkan.  Free  Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Eoumania — 
Thessaly  set  free,  while  Juannina  is  denied  the  boon  issi. 
twice  promised — Montenegro  again  reaching  to  her 
own  sea — Bulgaria  parted  into  three,  but  longing  for 
reunion — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Cyprus,  held  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant  European 
powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a 
dissolving  view.  We  see  hi  them  a  transitional  state 
of  things,  which,  at  each  of  its  stages,  diplomacy  fondly 
beheves  to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal  ques- 
.tion,  but  of  which  reason  and  history  can  say  only  that 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE   BALTIC   LANDS. 

Our  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  powers 
which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  including  some  lands  which 
formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.  It  is  only  indirectly 
that  we  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  north,  the  extreme 
east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe.  In  all  these 
regions  powers  have  risen  and  fallen  which  might  pass 
for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires  of  Eome.  Thus  in  the 
north-west  lie  two  great  islands  with  a  following  of 
smaller  ones,  of  which  the  elder  Empire  never  held 
more  than  part  of  the  greater  island  and  those  among 
the  smaller  ones  which  could  not  be  separated  from  it. 
Britain  passed  for  a  world  of  its  own,  and  the  princes 
who  rose  to  a  quasi-Imperial  position  within  that  world 
took,  by  a  kind  of  analogy,  the  titles  of  Empire.^ 
In  the  extreme  north  are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula, 
with  their  attendant  islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond 
the  elder  Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western 
Empire  took  in  only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short  time. 
The  momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  penin- 
sular systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more 
truly  a  third  Empire  of  the  North,  fully  the  fellow  of 
those  of  the  East  and  West.^  In  the  south-west  of 
•  See  above,  p.  161. 
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Europe  again  lies  another  peninsula,  which  was  fully  chap. 
incorporated  with  the  elder  Empire,  parts  of  which —  ^-^r^- — ' 
at  two  opposite  ends — belonged  to  the  Empire  of 
Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles,  but  whose 
history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that  of  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Eoman  power.  And  in 
Spain  also,  as  being,  like  Britain,  in  some  sort  a  world 
of  its  own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an  Imperial  rank. 
As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  Castile.  castiiian 

Emperors. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  History  of 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  beyond  the 
that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.  Insular  Britain 
is  wholly  oceanic.     Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  Geographi- 

.  ,  cal  com- 

have  each  an  oceanic  side ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  parison  of 

Scandi- 

towards  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Europe — Spain  navia  and 
towards    the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards   the 
northern  Mediterranean,    the    Baltic.      But  the  Baltic 
side  of  Scandinavia  has  been   of  far  greater  relative 
importance  than  the  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain.     Of 
the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  alone  has  a  Position  of 
Mediterranean  history ;  the  seaward  course  of  Castile  the  Medi- 
and  Portugal  was  oceanic.     Of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  Norway  alone  is  wholly  oceanic.     Denmark 
is  more  Baltic  than  oceanic ;  the  whole  historic  life  of  Position  of 
Sweden  lies  on  the  Baltic  coasts.     The  Mediterranean  ti^Btui" 
position  of  Aragon  enabled  her  to  win  whole  kingdoms 
as  her  dependencies.     But  they  were  not  geographically 
continuous,   and    they   never   could   be    incorporated. 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  establish  a  con- 
tinuous dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  great  northern 
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gulfs,  and  to  make  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
incorporation  of  her  conquests  than  Aragon  could  ever 
make.  The  history  of  Sweden  mainly  consists  in  the 
growth  and  the  loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands 
out  of  her  own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modern 
times  that  the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of  the 
kingdoms,  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created  a  power 
wholly  peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and  oceanic. 

This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs 
the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another 
side  of  it  with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  to  be 
struck.  Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — inroads 
and  conquests,  that  is,  from  Denmark  and  Norway — 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  early  history  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  When  this  phase  of  their  history  ends,  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass  out  of  our  sight, 
till  we  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the  great  part  which 
they  suddenly  play  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  mean- 
while been  running  their  course  in  the  lands  north, 
east,  and  south  of  the  Baltic.  And  it  is  this  Baltic  side 
of  their  history  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  our 
general  European  view. 

It  follows  then  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present 
survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula will  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi 
navia  in  close  geographical  connexion  with  the  region 
which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east  of 
Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  wholly  Sla- 
vonic, is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.    This  region  has  a 
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■constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scandinavian 
history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once  Slavonic,  ^  ^ 
which   have    at    various    times    been    more    or    less  'j;^*^    . 

blavonic 

thoroughly  incorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  did  ^''°^^- 
not  become  German  without  vigorous  efforts  to  make 
large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.  In  another  part  of 
our  survey  we  have  watched  them  join  on  to  the 
Teutonic  body ;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop  off 
from  the  Slavonic  body.  And  with  them  we  must  take  Northern 
-another  olimpge  at  those  among  the  Northern  Slaves  who  under 

°         ^  ^  Hnngary 

passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  and  of  that  com-  or  Austria. 
posite  dominion  which  claims  the  Magyar  crown  among 
many  others.     These  North-Slavonic  lands  which  have 
passed  to  non-Slavonic  rulers  form  a  region  stretching 
from   Holstein   to    the   Austrian   kingdom   of    Galicia 
and  Lodomeria  and  to  the  Slovak  and  Euthenian  dis- 
tricts of  Hungary.     But  above  all,  this  North-Slavonic 
region  takes  in  those  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race 
which  have  in  turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither 
of  which   passed   permanently  under   the  lordship   of 
either  Empire,  but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and 
national  life  -to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  North. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Russian,  charac- 
the  land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which  SndMid 
passed  severally  under   the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Eome  without  passing  under  the  The 
temporal   dominion   of  either.     And  within  the  same  f^^nr 
region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that  is  left  of 
those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  nou- Aryan,  which  so  Arjan 
long  refused  all  obedience  to  either  Church  as  well  as  to  PruBsiaAa 
either  Empire.-    The  region  at  which  we  now  look  takes  anians. 
in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of  the  European 
family  whose  speech  has  changed  less  than  any  other 
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CHAP.     European  tongue  from  the  Aryan  speech  once  common  ta 

■ — ' — •  all.     Alongside  of  the  Orthodox  Kussian,  of  the  Catholic 

Pole,  of  the  Swede  first  Catholic  and  then  Lutheran,  we 

have  to  look  on  the  long  abiding  heathendom  of  the 

Non-Aryan  Lithuanian  and  the  Prussian.^     And  at  their  side  we 

Fins. 

have  to  look  on  older  races  still,  on  the  prae-Aryan 
nations  on  either  side  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs. 
The  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of 
these  ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  neighbours. 
Central  The    wholc    Nortli-Slavouic   region,   north-eastern 

position  of  ^  _ 

the  North-   rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
lands.         lias  Still  a  ccutral   character   of  its   own.     It  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern    Europe.     The    falling    away   of    so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.     But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
Polish    and    Eussian    area   marches   at   once   on   the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.     This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  region  and  of 
Barbarian    the  Scandinavian  peninsula.     Norway,  Sweden,  Eussia, 
of  Russia     are  the  only  European  powers  whose  land  has  always 
dinavia.      marclicd  ou  tlic  land  of  barbarian  neighbours,  and  which 
have  therefore  been  able  to  conquer  and  colonize  in 
barbarian  lands  simply  by  extending  their  own  frontiers. 
This  was  done  by  Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their 

^  A  common  name  for  thase  closely  allied  nations  is  sometimes 
needed.  Lettic  is  the  most  convenient ;  Lett,  with  the  adjective 
Lettish,  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  obscurer  membere  of  the 
family. 
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geographical  position  allowed  them ;  but  it  has  been  done     chap. 
on  a  far  greater  scale  by  Eussia.     While  other  European  ^~^^ 
nations  have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Eussia,  ^nd'^^Tio' 
the  one  European  state  of  later  times  which  has  marched  ^y  land! 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest  and 
colonization   by  land.       She   has   had  her   India,  her 
Canada,  and  her  Australia,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil,  her 
Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous  with 
her  European  territory.     This  fact  is  the  key  to  much 
ill  the  later  history  of  Eussia. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 

^  :  T  •         the  Baltic 

the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  lands  to 

the  two 

Norway  stands  alone  in  never  having  had  anything  to  Empires. 
do  with  the  Eoman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.     Sweden  always  in- 

,  .^  dependent. 

Itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  m  later  Relations 
times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  Western  andiTen" 
Empire.     The  position  of  Denmark  has  naturally  caused  Empire, 
it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with  its  Eoman  or  German 
neighbour.    In  earlier  times  some  Danish  kings  became 
vassals  of  the  Empire  for  the   Danish  crown ;    others 
made  conquests  within  the  lands  of  the  Empire.     In 
later   times  Danish  kings   have   held   fiefs  within  the 
German  kingdom  and  have  been  members  of  the  more 
modern  Confederation.  The  western  parts  of  the  Slavonic 
region  became  formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire. 
But  this  was  after  the  Empire  had  put  on  the  character  pire  and 

-  .  the  West- 

of  a  German  state ;  these  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  from  Slavonic 

lands. 

Its  strictly  Imperial  side.     Poland  sometimes  passed  in  poiandand 
early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom ;  in  later  days  Empire, 
it  was  divided  between  the    two   chief  powers  wliicli  Relations 

.  -111°^  Russia 

arose  out  of  that  kingdom.     Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 

^  '  Eastern 

the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  has  never  been  the  cimrch 
subject  or  the  vassal  of  either  Empire.     When  Eussia  Empire. 
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CHAP,     had  an  external  overlord,  he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian. 

"      ■      '  The  peculiar  relation  between  Eussia  and  Constantinople, 

spiritual  submission  combined  with  temporal  indepen- 

stTe^or^     dence,  has  led  to  the  appearance  in  Eussia  of  Imperial 

Russia.       i(jeas  and  titles  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 

that    with   which   they  were   taken   in   Spain  and    in 

Britain.     The  Eussian  prince  claims  the  Imperial  style 

and   bearings,  not  so   much   as   holding   an   Imperial 

position  in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most 

powerful  prince  of  the   Eastern  Church  in  some  sort 

inherits  the  position   of  the  Eastern   Emperor  in  the 

general  world  of  Europe. 

§  1.    The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 
the  Empires. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonixi  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  yet 
hardly  touched  one  another.  The  most  northern 
Scandinavians  and  the  most  northern  Slaves  were  still 
far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched  on  one 
another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme  south-western 
TheBai-     comer  of  the  Baltic  coast.     The  greater  part  of  that 

tic  still 

mainly        coast,  all  its  northern  and  eastern  parts,  was  still  held 

heldbythe  .  .  r  » 

earlier  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan.  But, 
Formation  withiu  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  the  three 
scandi-       Scandinavian^  nations   were  fast  forming.      A  number 

navian  r»     i  •      i        i  •!  •  i 

kingdoms,  of  Kindred  tribes  were  settling  down  into  the  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,^  which, 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first  to 
'  See  above,  p.  13L 
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play  a  part  in  general  European  history.     In  the  course     chap. 
of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  Gorm  and  ;; — t^ 

•^  '  •'  Formation 

his  successors  Harold  and  Sven,  the  Danish  kingdom  paSsh 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held  in  after  ^!"g"^o™' 
times  by  its   kings,  reached   nearly  its   full   historical 
extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  between 
them.     Halland  and  Skane  or  Scania,  it  must  always  be  Denmark 
remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  least  as  Danish  northern 

.  ,  peninsula. 

as  Zealand  and  Jutland.    The  Eider  remained  the  frontier  Frontier 
towards  the  Empire,  save  during  part  of  the  tenth  and  Eider. 
eleventh  centuries,  when  the  Danish  frontier  withdrew 
to   the   Dannewerk,    and   the   land    between   the   two 
boundaries  formed  the  Danish  March  of  the  Empire.  The 

.  Danish 

Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  was  restored.  March. 

934-1027. 

The  name  of  Northmen,^  which  the  Franks  used  in 
a  laxer  way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally,  was 
confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.     These  were  formed  Formation 
into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfagra  late  in  kingdom 

.  of  Norway. 

the  ninth  century.     The  Norwegian  realm  of  that  day 

stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later  Norway, 

having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary  Finnish 

tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.     The   central  part  of 

the  eastern  side    of  the   northern   peninsula,  between 

Denmark   to   the   south   and   the   Finnish    nations   to 

the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settlements 

which   grew   into  the  Swedish  kingdom.     These  were 

'  See  Einhard,  Annals  A.  81 5,  where  we  read,  *  trans  ^gidoram 
fluvium  in  terram  Nordmannorum  .  .  .  perveniunt.'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12:  *  Dani  ac  Sueones  quos  Nortmannos  vocjimus,' and  14, 
'  Nortmanni  qui  Dani  vocantnr.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  8)  speaks 
of  '  mare  novissimum,  quod  Nortmannos  a  Danis  dirimit.'  But  the 
name  includes  the  Swedes :  as  in  i.  63  he  says,  '  Sueones  et  Gothi, 
vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni,'  and  i.  16, '  Dani  et  ceteri  qui 
trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  ah  historicis  Francorum  omnes  Nordmanni 
vocantur.' 
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those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the 
Gedtas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has  naturally  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and  has  given 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths  to  the  princes  of 
Sweden.  Gothland,  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side  of 
Lake  Wettern.  Swithiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden  proper, 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  whose 
entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modern  capital.  The  union 
of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  towards  both  Denmark 
and  Norway  were  fluctuating.  Wermeland,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Wenern,  and  Jamteland  farther  to 
the  north,  were  long  a  debateable  land.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  Wermeland  passed  finally 
to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland  for  several  ages  to  Norway. 
Bleking  again,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
was  a  debateable  land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
which  passed  to  Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded 
the  natural  course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the 
north,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  In 
the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden 
began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Helsing- 
land. 

Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Denmark 
and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders  by  land. 
Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  to  the  west, 
had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^  These  two  pro- 
cesses must  be  distinguished.  Some  lands,  like  the 
Conquests.  Northumbrian  and  East- Anglian  kingdoms  in  Britain  and 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul,  received  Scandinavian 
princes  and  a  Scandinavian  element  in  their  population, 
1  See  above,  pp.  131,  158-9. 
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without   the  geographical   area  of  Scandinavia   being     chap. 
extended.     But  that  area  may  be  looked  on  as  being   — '— ^ 
extended  by  colonies  like    those  of   Orkney,  Shetland,  Colonies. 
Faroe,  the   islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
Man,  Iceland,  Greenland.     Some  of  these  lands  were 
actually  discovered  and  settled  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Northmen.     The  settlements  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Britain,  in   Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  those  on  the 
coast   of  Ireland,   Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  settie- 
also  pass  as  outposts  of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Ireland. 
Of  these    outlying   Scandinavian   lands,    some   of  the 
islands,  especially  Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian ; 
the  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged 
in  the  British  kingdoms  or  have  become  dependencies 
of  the  British  crown. 

Against  this  vast  ran^e  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedi- 

°         ,  ^        ^  ,  tiontothe 

is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on  east, 
the  part  of  Norway   and   Denmark.     Norway   indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 
a  Danish  occupation  of  Samland  in  Prussia  in  the  tenth  Danes  in 

Samland. 

century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned  among  950. 
the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern  Empire  of 
Cnut.^      There    is  also  the    famous   settlement  of  the 
Jomsburq  Wikings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.     But  the  Jomsburg. 

,  .  986-1048. 

great  eastern  extension  of  Danish  power  came  later. 
Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occupation  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  begin  till  the  twelfth  century. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  long  before  this,  there  were 
Swedish  inroads  and  occasional  Swedish  conquests  in 
other  parts  of  the  Baltic  lands.     Thus  Garland  is  said  Swedish 

conquest  of 

to  have  been  won  for  a  while  by  Sweden,  and  to  have  curiand. 
^  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16.  * 
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been  again  won  back  by  its  own  Lettic  people.^  The 
ninth  century  indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of 
Scandinavian  dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the 
south.  But  it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordi- 
nary settlement.  No  new  Scandinavian  people  was 
planted,  as  in  Orkney  and  Iceland.  Nor  were  Scandi- 
navian outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland.  But  Scandinavian 
princes,  who  in  three  generations  lost  all  trace  of  their 
Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name  of  Russia, 
the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast  results  of 
their  establishment  have  been  results  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scandinavian  geography 
it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all.  Still  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Scandinavian  lands  west  and  north  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south 
of  that  sea. 


Slaves 
between 
Elbe  and 
Dnieper. 


Their  lack 
of  sea- 
board. 


§  2.    The  Lands  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the 
Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland 
region  stretching  from  the  Elbe  to  a  hne  a  little  beyond 
the  Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various  Slavonic 
nations.  Their  land  marched  on  the  German  kingdom 
at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish  and  Turkish  nations 
at  the  other.  But  their  seaboard  was  comparatively 
small.  Wholly  cut  off  from  the  Euxine,  from  the 
northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  gulfs  of  tlie  Baltic, 
their  only  coast  was  that  which  reaches  from  the  modern 
haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  And  this 
Slavonic  coast  was  gradually  brought  under  German 
influence  and  dominion,  and  has  been  in  the  end  fully 
incorporated  with  the  German  state.  It  follows  then 
'  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16. 
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that,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers     chap. 
in  this  region,  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Eussia,  we  are   — ■ — ' 
dealing  with  powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland. 
At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was 
no    one   great   Slavonic   power   in   these   parts.     One 
such,  with   Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself 
for  a  moment  in  the  seventh  century.     This  was  the  Bohemian 
kingdom   of  Samo,  which,    if  its    founder  was  really  ofsamo. 
of  Frankish  birth,  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  Bulgaria 
and  Eussia,  also  Slavonic  powers    created   by  foreign 
princes.^     The  next  considerable  power  which    arose 
nearly  on  the  same  ground   was  the    Great-Moravian  Great- 

1  .         -,  r»   o     •  •  Moravia. 

kmgdom  of  Sviatopluk,  which  passed  away  before  the  884. 
advance  of  the  Magyars.     Before  its  fall  the  Eussian 
power   had   already  begun  to  form   itself  far   to   the 
north-east.     Looking  at  the  map  just  before   the    be-  Four 

/.      1  r  '  ^  '  Slavonifr 

ginnmg  of  the   momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  groups. 
Eussian  power,  the  North-Slavonic  nations  fall  into  four 
main  historical  groups.     There  are,  first,  the  tribes  to  North- 
the  north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the  ^oupT 
modern   Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,   Brandenburg,    and 
Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  germanized.     Secondly,  thoroujthiy 
there  are   the    tribes   to  the    south-west   in   Bohemia^  fz^eT*°* 
Moravia,    and    Lusatia,   which   were    brought    under  south- 
German    dominion    or    supremacy,   but    from    which  group 
Slavonic  nationality  has   not  in  the  same  sort  passed  German 

,  ^  ,  ^  supre- 

away.     bilesia,  connected  in  different  ways  with  both  macy. 


these  groups,  forms  the  link  between  them  and  the  third 
group.     This  is  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of  the  whole 

^  The  origin  of  Sanio  and  the  chief  sejit  of  his  dominion, 
whether  Bohemia  or  Carinthia,  is  discussed  by  Professor  Fasching 
of  Maibvn  g  (Austria)  in  the  Zweiter  Jakreshericht  der  kk.  Staats- 
Ohcrrealschidein  Marbi'rg,  1872.  * 
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region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the  south  and 
the  Prussian  to  the  north,  whose  union  made  up  the 
original  Polish  kingdom.  Lastly,  to  the  east  lie  the 
tribes  which  joined  to  form  the  original  Eussian  state. 
Looking  at  these  groups  in  our  own  time,  we  may 
say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs  of  Slavonic 
nationality  have  passed  away.  The  second  and  third, 
speaking  roughly,  keep  nationality  without  political 
independence.  The  fourth  group  has  grown  into  the 
one  great  modern  power  whose  ruling  nation  aUty  is 
Slavonic. 


With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  from  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of  frontier 
which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced  at  from  the 
German  side.  In  the  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  taking  the  upper  course  of  those  rivers  as  repre- 
sented by  their  tributaries  the  Saale  and  the  Bober, 
we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves  which  their  own 
historian  marks  off  as  Polabic}  These  again  fall 
under  three  groups.  First,  to  the  south,  in  the  modern 
Saxony,  are  the  Sorabi,  the  northern  Serbs,  cut  oiT 
for  ever  from  their  southern  brethren  by  the  Magyar 
inroad.  To  the  north  of  them  lie  the  Leuticii,  Weleti, 
Weletabi,  or  Wiltsi,  and  other  tribes  stretching  to  the 
Baltic  in  modern  Mecklenburg  and  western  Pomerania. 
In  the  north-west  corner,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern 
-obotrites:    Holstein,  werc  the  Obotrites,   Waqri,  and  other  tribes. 

their  rela-  ^  " 

^on  to  the  Through  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  the 

relation  between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire 

was   not   unlike  the    relation  of  the   southern    Slaves 

to  the  Eastern   Empire  during  the   same  ages.     Only 

'  See  Schafarik,  Slaioische  Alterthumer,  ii.  503. 
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the   Western   Emperors   never    had   such   a   rival   on     chap. 

.  .  XI. 

their   immediate   border   as    the    Bulgaria    of  Simeon  "— -■ — ' 
or  Samuel.     The  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  Fiuctua- 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  tribute  and 

indepen- 

dependent,  according  as  the  Empire  was  strong  or  ^ence. 
weak.  Tributary  under  Charles  the  Great,  tributary 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  independence.  The  German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Long  before  Pinai 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done. 
The  German  dominion,  and  with  it  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

The  Serbs   between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  have  conquest 
been  the  earliest  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered,  sorabi. 
They  never  won  back  their  full  independence  after  the 
victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.     The  Serbs  between 
Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes   tributary  to  the   Empire, 
were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  under  the 
superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland  or  Bohemia. 
The   lands    included   in   the   mark   of    Meissen    were  Meissen, 
thoroughly  germanized  by  the  twelfth  century.     But  in 
the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  Lusatia  the  Lusatia. 
Slavonic  speech  and  nationality  still  keep  a  firm  hold. 

The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won  The 
over  and  over  again.     Branibor,  the  German  Branden- 
burg, was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space  of  two  937-1157. 
hundred  years.     Late  in  the  tenth  century  the  whole  oss. 
land  won  back  its  freedom.     In  the  eleventh  it  came  loso-noi. 
under  the  Polish  power.     At  last,  the  reign  of  Albert 
the   Bear  finally  added   to   Germany  the   land   which  1134-1157. 
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CHAP,     was  to  contain  the  latest  German    capital,  and  made 


"  Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In   the   land   lying   on    that   narrow   part   of    the 

Baltic  which   bore  the  special   name   of  the   Slavonic 

Gulf,  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 

the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.     Here 

we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 

lasted  to  our  own  day.      The  mark  of  the  Billungs^ 

Kingdom     alternates  with  the  kingdom  of  Sdaxnnia,  and  the  king- 

vinia.         dom    of    Sclaviuia    alternates    between    heathen    and 

Prze-         Christian  princes.     At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 

1161.  last   heathen   King   of   the   Wends   became    the   first 

House  of     Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 

Mecklen- 

burg.         burg.     Part   of  this  region,  Western   Pomerania   and 

the   island   of  Rugen,   became,   both   in    this    and   in 

later   times,  a   special    borderland   of    Germany    and 

Riigen       Scandinavia.       Eiigen    and    the    neighbouring    coast 

Denmark,    bccamc  a  Dauisli  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 

1168-1325..  ^  . 

so  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
1214-1223.  Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  region 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth  century 
onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German  kingdom. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with  the 
Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains, and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north-east,  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on  the  Wag  and 
Kingdom     the  northern  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  kingdom  has 

of  Bo-  11/^ 

hernia.        Hvcd  ou  to  tliis  day,  though  it  early  passed  under  Ger- 
man supremacy,  and  though  it  has  been  for  ages  ruled 
1  See  above,  p.  198. 
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by  German  kings.     Bohemia,  the  land  of  the  Czechs,     chap 
tributary  to  Charles  the  Great,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  — -^ — ' 
Sviatopluk,  became   definitely  a  German  fief  through  928. 
the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings.     But  this  did  not  hinder 
Bohemia  from  becoming,  later  in  the  century,  an  ad- 
vancing and  conquering  power,  the  seat  of  a  short-lived 
dominion,  like  those  of  Samo  and  Sviatopluk.     To  the  Moravians 

and 

east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  lie  the  Moravians  and  Slovaks. 
Slovaks,  that  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore 
the  main  brunt  of  the  Magyar  invasion.     A  large  part  of 
the  Slaves  of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  Magyar 

conquest  of 

rule :    so  did  Moravia  itself  for  a  season.     Since  then  Moravia. 

'      _  ^  906-955. 

Bohemia   and   Moravia   have   usually  had  a   common  Advance  of 
destiny.     Later  in  the  century  the  Czechish  dominion  973-999. 
reached  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  Chro- 
batia  on  the  upper  Vistula.     This  dominion  passed  away 
with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  power.     Bohemia  Bohemia 

and 

itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia   for  a  somewhat   lonj^er  Moravia 

^         under 

time,  became  Polish  dependencies,  and  the  Magyar  won  Poland. 
a   further    land    between   the   Wag   and   the   Olzava. 
Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of  Bohemia,  in  more  1003-1029. 
forms  than  one,  but  always  as  a  member  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  and  the  German  kingdom. 

While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  German 
dominion   without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  the 
third    group   a   great    Slavonic    power    arose    whose  The  Polish 
adhesion  to  the  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the    '°*^  °™" 
general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 
under  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Large    parts    of    the    old    Polish   lands    have   passed  itsreia- 
under   German   rule  ;    some   parts   have  been*  largely  Germany. 

VOL.  I.  I  1 
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germanized.  But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
either  germanized  or  brought  under  lasting  German  rule. 
Holding  the  most  central  position  of  any  European 
state,  Poland  has  had  to  struggle  against  enemies  from 
every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from  the  Baltic  and 
the  Turk  from  the  Danube.  But  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  its  history  has  been  its  abiding  rivalry  with 
the  Slavonic  land  to  the  east  of  it.  The  common 
history  of  Poland  and  Eussia  is  a  history  of  conquest 
and  partition,  wrought  by  whichever  power  was  at  the 
time  the  stronger. 

Our  first  glimmerings  of  light  in  these  parts  show  us 
a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holding  the  land  between 
Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  mouths 
of  those  rivers.  East  of  the  Vistula  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the  inland  region 
they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of  that  river.  To 
the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be  taken  as  their 
boundary.  But  the  upper  course  of  these  rivers  is  the 
home  of  another  kindred  people,  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Chrobatians  or  Croats,  whose  land  of  White 
Chrohatia  stretched  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. These  Slaves  of  the  central  and  lower  Oder 
and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best  distinguished  as 
Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  land  rather  than  of 
the  people.  Mazovia,  Cujavia,  Silesia — the  German 
Schlesien — with  the  sea  land,  Pomore,  Pommern,  or 
Pomerania,  mark  different  districts  held  by  kindred 
tribes.  In  the  tenth  century  a  considerable  power  arose 
for  the  first  time  in  these  regions,  having  its  centre 
between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or 
Gnesen,  the  abiding  metropolitan  city  of  Poland.  The 
extent   of  the   new   power   under   the   first   Christian 
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prince  Mieczislaf  answered   nearly  to  the  later  Great     chap. 
Poland,  Mazovia,    and  Silesia.      But  the   Polish  duke  :rrr~i — ' 

'  '  Tributary 

became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  for  his  lands  west  of  EmpL 
Warta,  and  suffered  some  dismemberments  to  the  ad-  ^^^' 

973. 

vantage  of  Bohemia.     Under  his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland  conquests 

I   .      T       f,  T   .    ,       of  Boleslaf 

rose  to  the  same  kind  oi  momentary  greatness  to  which  996-1025. 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  had  already  risen.  The  do- 
minions of  Boleslaf  took  in,  for  longer  or  shorter 
times,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  part  of  Eussia,  and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic 
land  which  became  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Barnim  and  Gastrin.  Of  this  great  dominion 
some  parts  fell  away  during  the  life  of  Boleslaf,  and 
other  parts  at  his  death.     But  he  none  the  less  esta-  Effects  of 

his  reign. 

blished  Poland  as  a  power,  and  some  of  his  conquests 
were  abiding.  Western  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Barnim  and 
Custrin,  were  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  and 
Chrobatia  north  of  the  Carpathians — the  southern  part  chrobatia 

becomes 

fell  to  the  Maojvar  at  his  death — remained,  under  the  Little 

^^  '  Poland. 

name  of  Little  Poland.,  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all. 
It  supplied  the  land  with  its  second  capital,  Cracow. 
From  this  time  Poland  ranked  sometimes  as  a  kingdom, 
sometimes  as  a  duchy. ^    Constant  divisions  among  mem-  internal 

divisions. 

bers  of  the  ruling  house,  occasional  admissions  of  the 
outward  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  did  not  destroy  its 
national  unity  and  independence.    A  Polish  state  always  The  PoUsii 
lived  on.     And  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  survives, 
it  took  its  place  as  an  important  European  kingdom, 
holding  a  distinctive  position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power 

^  The  Poles  claim  Boleslaf  the  First  as  the  first  king.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tributjvry  condition  of 
Poland,  makes  Boleslaf  the  Second  the  first  king.  In  any»case  the 
royal  dignity  was  forfeited  after  the  death  of  Boleslaf  the  Second. 

II  2 
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To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay  that 
great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  whose  distinctive  histori- 
cal character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Eastern  Christendom  in  which  Poland  stood  to  Western. 
Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church,  they  were  never  vassals 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Western  Slaves  were 
brought  under  Christian  and  under  Teutonic  influences 
by  the  same  process,  a  process  which  implied  submis- 
sion, or  attempted  submission,  to  the  Western  Empire 
or  to  some  of  its  princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also 
brought  under  both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences, 
but  in  wholly  different  shapes.  The  Teutonic  influence 
came  first.  It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to 
any  existing  Teutonic  power ;  it  was  the  creation  of 
a  new  Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.  Chris- 
tianity did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had 
died  away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from 
the  Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian  and 
the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of  Sla- 
vonic tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  character, 
grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  a  national  name 
from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Warangians 
or  Russians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  name  strictly  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.  See 
Schafarik,  i.  65  ;  Historical  Essays,  iii.  386.  The  case  is  pai-allel  to 
that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks.  "Whether  the  name  JRus  is 
a  real  Scandinavian  name  or  only  a  name  applied  to  the  Swedes  by 
the  Fins,  in  either  case  it  was  as  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian  people 
that  it  was  first  heard  in  the  Slavonic  lands. 
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The   Eussian    power   began   by   the   Scandinavian     chap. 
leaders  obtainino^,  in  the  latter  halfof  the  ninth  century,  ^ — r^ — • 

.     .  Origin  of 

the  dominion  of  the  most   northern   members   of  the  Russia. 

862. 

Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves   of  Novgorod  on  the  Ilmen.  First 
Thence  they  pushed  their  dominion  southwards.     East  Novgorod. 
and   north-east   of  the   Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay  a  Russian 

''  advance. 

crowd  of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  beyond  the  Dnieper  Extent  ot 
as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Oka.  Cut  off  from  Slavonic 
the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  Letts,  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  Euxine  by  various  Turanian  races  in  turn,  first 
Magyars,  then  Patzinaks.  To  the  south-east,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the  Chazar  dominion,  to 
which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper  were  tributary.  To 
the  north-east  lay  a  crowd  of  Finnish  tribes,  among 
which  is  only  one  Finnish  power  of  historic  name,  the 
kingdom  of  Great  or  Black  Bulgaria  on  the  Volga. 
Within   this   region,   in   the  space  of  fifty  years,   the  Union  of 

m  •  •!  •    •        1    •         TrY»  1  p  the  eastern 

various   Slavonic  tribes  iomed  m  different  decrees   of  slaves. 

•'  .  *^  .         803-912. 

unity  to  form  the  new  power,  called  Russian  from  its 
Scandinavian  leaders.     The  tribes  who  were  tributary  Advance 

against 

to  the  Chazars  were  set  free,  and  the  Russian  i:)ower  chazars 

and  Fins. 

was  spread  over  a  certain  Finnish  area  on  the  Upper 
Volga  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Bielo.     The  centres  of  the  new  power  were,  first  Nov-  second 

11  Tx«    /•  1        T-w     •  centre  at 

gorod,  and  then  Kief  on  the  Dnieper.  Kief. 

How   early    the   Scandinavian   rulers   of  the   neW  The  rulers 
Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic  become 

Slavonic. 

IS   shown   by   the    name   of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,   of  957-972. 
whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Daiiubian  Bulgaria. 
Already  had  Russian  enterprise  taken  the  direction  which  Russian 
it  took  in  far  later  days.     It  was  needful  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  new  Russian  nation  that  it  should  have 
free  access  to  the  Euxine.     From  this  they  were  cut  off  Enxine. 
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CHAP,  by  a  strange  fate  for  nine  hundred  years.  But  from  the 
• — ■ — '  very  beginning  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  on 
Constantinople,  though  the  Tzargrad,  the  Imperial  city, 
could  be  reached  only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper 
Conquests  througli  au  enemy's  country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears 
Caspian.  a,s  a  couqucror  in  the  lands  by  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Vladimir  Caspian,  and  Vladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won 
989^""'''     ^^^  ^^y  ^^  baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of 

Cherson. 
Isolation  The  oldest  Eussia  was  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland, 

of  Russia.  1        •       n  'IT  T  -r-»         • 

emphatically  an  inland  state  ;  but  Russia  was  far  more 
isolated  than  Poland.  Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept  it 
from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves.  Its 
geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the  history 
Russian      of  the  Scrviaus  and  Bulgarians.     And  it  must  not  be 

lands  west  •    i  /»■ 

of  Dnieper,  forgottcu  that  tlic  oldcst  Russia  was  formed  mainly  of 
lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  Little  Russia,  Black  Russia,  White 
Russia,  Red  Russia,  all  came  under  foreign  rule.  The 
Dnieper,  from  which  Eussia  was  afterwards  cut  off,  was 
the  great  central  river  of  the  elder  Eussia  ;  of  the  Don 
and  the  Volga  she  held  only  the  upper  course.  The 
northern  frontier  barely  passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not 
to  have  reached  what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Eiga,  but 
some  of  the  Eussian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy 
over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

Russian  111  tlic  coursc  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eussian 

princi-  •  n     t  •  r- 

paiities.       State,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  oi 

1054.  '  '  ,  .       . 

the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 

Supremacy  ,  _  i  -l  •    i« 

of  Kief;  the  great  prince  of  Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  cniei 
Northern  powcr  passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on 
1169.'"'"''    the  Kliasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  Susdal' 
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on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  the  cradle     ^^^^• 

of  the    second   Russian   power.     Novgorod   the    Great  '^^^^     ' 

meanwhile,    under    elective    princes,    claimed,  like  its  ^°^^'*'^- 
'  ^  Common- 

neighbour  Pskof  (Pleskau),  to  rank  among   common-  ^^^^*^^^q^* 

wealths.     Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  ^^  ^^^°*- 

tribes  to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  sea,  and,  far 

more  precious,  the  Finnish  gulf,  had  now  a  Eussian 

seaboard.     It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  that 

the  Eussia  of  the  future  was  to  grow.     Meanwhile  a  Theprmd- 

crowd  of  principalities,  Polotsk,  Smolensk,  the  Severian  ^^ '  '^*' 

Novgorod,  Tchemigof,  and  others,  grew  up  on  the  Duna 

and  Dnieper.     Far  to  the  east  arose  the  commonwealth  common- 

of  Viatka,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Hungary  viatka. 

lay  the  principality  oiHalicz  or  Galicia,  which  afterwards  Haiicz  or 

grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  use. 

Meanwhile   in  the   lands   on   the   Euxine    the   old  The 

enemies,    Patzinaks    and   Chazars,    gave   way   to    the  1114. 

Cumans^  known   in   Eussian   history  as  Polovtzi  and 

Parthi.     They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  river 

to  the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cutting 

off  Eussia   from   the    Caspian.     In   the   next   century  1228. 

Eussians  and  Cumans — momentary   allies — fell  before 

the    advance    of    the   Mongols,    commonly   known   in  Mongol 

.  invasion. 

European  history  as  Tartars.  Known  only  as  ravagers 
in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Eussia  they  become 
overlords  for  two  hundred  and   fifty  years.     All  that  1288-40. 

Russia 

escaped  absorption  bv  the  Lithuanian  became  tributarv  m»<Je 

^  r  J  .      tributary 

to  the  Mon<Tol.     Still  the  relation  was  only  a  tributary  to  the 

^  J  ^     Mongols. 

one  ;    Eussia  was   never   incorporated  in  the  Mongol 
dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  incorporated  in  1240. 
the  Ottoman   dominion.     But   Kief  was   overthrown ;  Kief. 
Vladimir  became  dependent ;   Novgorod  remained  the  ^JX* 

,  sented  by 

'  See  above,  pp.  367,  440.  Novgorod. 
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CHAP,     true    representative     of    free    Eussia    in    the    Baltic 
" — ' — '  lands. 

But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Eussia,  our 
The  earlier  survev  takes  iu  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 

races  on  "^ 

theiBaitic.  Poland  and  Eussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the 
Baltic.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
notwithstanding  occasional  Polish  or  Scandinavian 
occupations,  those  [races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole   Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Fins  in       Vistula       Thc  non-Aryan  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to 

a^d*°  the  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Livland, 
in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  the  Duna  and  slightly  beyond,  taking  in  a  small 

TheLettic  Strip  of  the  oppositc  peninsula.  The  inland  part  of 
the  later  Livland  was  held  by  the  Letts,  the  most 
northern  branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers  in  this 

curiand.  rcgiou.  Of  tliis  family  were  the  tribes  of  Curland  in 
their  own   peninsula,  of  Samigola   or  Semigallia,   the 

samogitia.   Samaites  of  Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  proper  Lithu- 

Lithuania.  anians  south  of  them,  the  Jatwages,  Jatvingi — in  many 
spellings — forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge  between  the 
Slavonic  lands  of  Mazovia  and  Black  Eussia.  The 
Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  reached  the  coast  just 
north  of  the  Niemen ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  the  coast  was  held  by  the 

Prussia.  Pntssiatis.  Of  these  nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan, 
the  Lithuanians  alone  founded  a  national  dominion  in 
historic  times.  The  history  of  the  rest  is  simply  the 
history  of  their  bondage,  sometimes  of  their  uprooting. 


Survey  in  Taking  a  general   survey  of  the  lands  round "  the 

the  tweUth  . 

century.      Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  see 
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the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully  formed  chap. 
states  in  these  regions,  all  living  and  vigorous  powers,  ^ — - — ' 
but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western  colonies 
are  still  Scandinavian.  East  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
they  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and  temporary 
■enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle  Elbe 
have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the  south, 
Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Slavonic 
nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland,  often 
■divided  and  no  longer  conquering,  still  keeps  its 
frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent  Slavonic 
power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church.  Eussia,  the 
great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen  to  unity  and 
greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters,  and  has  again 
broken  up  into  states  connected  only  by  a  feeble  tie. 
The  submission  of  Russia  to  barbarian  invaders  comes 
later  than  our  immediate  survey  ;  but  the  weakening 
of  the  Russian  power  both  by  division  and  by  sub- 
mission is  an  essential  element  in  the  state  of  things 
which   now   beo^ins.     This   is  the    spread   in   different  Teutonic 

*-'  '■  advance, 

ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German  and  Scandinavian,  German 
over  the  southern    and  eastern  coasts  of  the   Baltic,  s^andi- 

'    navian 

largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves,  still  more  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  primitive  nations,  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan. 

§  3.     The  Geivnan  Dominion  on  the  Baltic. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great  advances 
on  the  southern  coast.     Early  in  the  fourteenth'century 
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^  xi.'^'  ^^^  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been  brought  into  different 

Th^'^T""  degrees    of    submission   to   several    Teutonic    powers, 

co^nquest.  German  and  Scandinavian.     Of  the  two  influences  the 

German  German  has  been  the  more  abiding.     Scandinavian  do- 

influence  ° 

stronger  miuion  has  now  wholly  passed  away  from  these  coasts, 

Scandi- 


navian 


and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Finnish  gulf 
that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  really  lasting. 
Extent  of    But  German  influence    has   destroyed,  assimilated,    or 

German 

dominion,  brought  to  submissiou,  the  whole  of  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants, from  Wagria  to  Esthland.  In  our  own  day  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  Eiigen  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  in  the  possession  of  two  powers,  one 

German      German,  one  Slavonic.     But  German  influence  abides 

influence  (>    r^ 

abiding.  bcyoud  the  bounds  of  German  rule.  Not  only  have 
Pomerania  and  Prussia  become  German  in  every 
sense,  but  Curland,  Livland,  and  Esthland,  under  the 
dominion  of  Eussia,  are  still  spoken  of  as  German 
provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  singular 
union  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  military  enterprise. 
S^s'^dTdi  ^^^    beginning    came    from    Scandinavia,    when    the 
S^d!*°  Swedish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conquest  and 
^^^^-         conversion  of  the  proper  Finland,  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.     Here,   in  the  space  of  about   a  century,   a 
great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish  kingdom,  a 
province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly  shifted,  but 
the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish  down  to 
the  present  century.     To  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land the  changes  of  possession  have  been  endless.     The 
settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those  lands  comes  later ;, 
Danish  occupation,  though  longer,  was  only  temporary. 
Si'JiiSt     ^*^°^  ^^^®^  ^^^^  beginning  of  Swedish  conquest  in  Fin- 
in Livland.  j^nd  began  the  work  of  German  mercantile  enterprise,. 
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followed   fifty   years   later   by   German  conquest   and     chap, 
conversion,    in   Li  viand  and   the   neighbouring   lands.   ^ — ' 

'  ^  ^  Founda- 

This  hindered  the  growth  of  any  native  power  on  those  ^^^  o^ 
coasts.     Even  Lithuania  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  ^^°^- 

.  EfEect  on 

cut   Oil  from  the  sea.     Whatever  tendencies  towards  Lithuania 

and  Russia. 

Russian  supremacy  had  arisen  in  those  parts  were 
hindered  from  growing  into  Eussian  dominion.  The 
Knicrhts  of  the  Sword  in  Li  viand  were  followed  by  the  The 

^       ,  ,  ,  ,  Military 

Teutonic  Knights  in  Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  orders. 

one.     Further  west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and 

the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  Danish 

but  mostly  short-lived,  extension  of  Danish  power  over 

both  German  and  Slavonic  lands.     While  the  coasts  are  The  Scan- 
dinavian 

thus  changing  hands,  the  relations  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
kingdoms  to  one  another  are  ever  sliifting.     Poland  is  Polish 

1       .  .  T  1  -n  f  gains  and 

ever  losing  territory  to  the  west,  and,  still  more  alter  losses. 
the  beginning  of  its  connexion  with  Lithuania,  ever 
gaining  it  to  the  east.  And,  alongside  of  princes  and  Tiie 
sovereign  orders,  this  time  is  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  the  first  germs  of  the  great  German  commercial 
league,  which,  without  becoming  a  strictly  territorial 
power,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  disposal 
of  power  among  all  its  neighbours. 

In  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geogi-aphical 
change  was  a  temporary  transfer   to   Sweden   in   the  scama 
fourteenth    century   of   the    Danish   lands   within   the  1882-1860. 
northern  peninsula.     At  the  end  of  that  century  came 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that  Union  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should  1397. 
be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.     But  this  union 
was  never  firmly  established,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  three  crowns  were  sliifting  throughout  tli6  fifteenth 
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CHAP,  century ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with  the 
^; — 7— '  final  breach  of  the  union  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
D^nm^k'  ^^^^  th^t  time,  Sweden,  under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
w'LySed.  foi'ins  one  power ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the 
^^'^-  house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another. 
Loss  of  With  regard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the 

oceanic  .  .         _  '  ,  . 

colonies,      three  kmgdoms,  this  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual 

withdrawal  of  Scandinavian  power  from   the   oceanic 

Iceland       lauds.     The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  Nor- 

and  Green-  .  o,  t  •  1 

land  united  Way  was   the   union   of  one   Scandinavian   land   with 

to  Norway. 

12C1-1262.    another.     But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandinavian 

land,   vanishes    from   history   about   the    time   of  the 

Calmar  union.      The  Scandinavian  settlements  in    and 

about  the  British  Islands  all  passed  away.     The  Ost- 

ireiand.      Yd&o.  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic 

^e  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland.      The 

Man'         Western  Isles  were  sold  to  Scotland ;  Man  passed  under 

^'^^^-         Scottish  and  English  supremacy.     Orkney  and  Shetland 

pledged,      were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and,  though  never 

formally  ceded,  they  have  become  incorporated   with 

the  British  kingdom. 

Swedish  East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced. 

Finland.     Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Eussia  and  in  Esthland 

failed,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued,  and 

1248-1293.   the  Swedish  power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.     Denmark 

Esthland     madc  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-lived,  settlement  in 

1238-1346.   Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  the  other  end 

of  the  Baltic  lands   began   earlier    and   was   checked 

Short-lived  sooucr.     But  at  the  beffinninff  of  the  thirteenth  century 

greatness  00  ^ 

of  Den.       things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  about  to  become  the 

mark.  ts 

chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic  coasts. 

South  of  the  boundary  stream    of  the    Eider   the 
Hoistein.     lauds  wliicli  make  up  the  modern  Holstein  formed  three 
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settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.    To  the  west     chap. 

XI. 

lav  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.     In  the  middle  ■ — > — ■ 

•^  Dit- 

were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond   the  Elbe — the  marscheu. 
Holtsatan — with   Stormaim   immediately  on   the    Elbe.  Hoistein. 
On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land   of    Wagria,  wagria. 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia,  a  kingdom  stretching 
from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder.     In  these  lands  began  the  eastern  advance  of  Danish 
Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.     All  sdavinli!* 

^    ,        .     .  .11  1         1168-1180. 

Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least  a  supremacy  over  the 
Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the  Eiddow.  Thus  far  the 
Danish  conquests,  won  mainly  over  Slaves,  continue  the 
chain  of  occasional  Scandinavian  occupation  on  those 
coasts,  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  In 
another  point  of  view,  the  Christian  advance,  the  over- 
throw of  the  chief  centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in 
Eiigen,  carries  on  the  work  of  the  Saxon  Dukes.  But 
in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century  began  a  Danish  Danish 

/-N  1         XT    T         •  IT  advance  iit 

occupation  of  German  ground.     Holstem,  and  Llibeck  Germany, 
itself,  were  won  ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of 
Ditmarschen ;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed 
by  an  Imperial  grant.^     The  Danish  kings  took   the  1214. 
title  of  Kings  of  the  Slaves,  afterwards  of  the   Vandals 
or   Wends.     But   this   dominion   was   soon  broken  up 
by  the  captivity  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar.     The  Faii  of 
Eider  became  again  the  boundary.     Of  her   Slavonic  power, 
dominion  Denmark    kept  only  an   outlying   fragment, 

1  This  document,  granted  at  IVIetz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 
Brdholles'  Historia  Biplomatica  Fridei'ici  Seamdi,  i.  347.  It  reads 
like  a  complete  surrender  of  all  Imperial  rights  in  both  the  German 
and  the  [Slavonic  conquests  of  Waldemar.  But  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  meaning  only  because  the  retreating  of  Terminus 
was  deemed  inconceivable. 


1220-1227 
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XI. 
Denmark 


Biigen, 
till  ceded 
1825, 
1488. 


CHAP,  the  isle  of  Rligen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.  This 
remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still. 

The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  distinct  fief 
of  the  Danish  crown,  held  by  a  Danish  prince  under  the 
so"u£  °^     name  of  the  duchy  of  South-Jutland — Jutia  or  Sunder- 
iS°^'      Jutici-     In  the  next  century  this  duchy  and  the  county 
United       of  Holsteiu  are  found  in  the  hands  of  the  same  prince, 

with  .      .  .  . 

Hoisteiii.     and  it  is  held  that  his  errant  of  the  Danish  duchv  con- 

1825.  ... 

tained  a  promise  that  it  should  never  be  united  with 

the   Danish  crown.     Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins 

Duchy  of     to  be  spoken  of  as  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.     But  of  the 

Sleswick.  ^  .  . 

Fiuctua-  lands  held  together,  Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Den- 
sieswick  mark,  while  Holstein  remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
Hoistein.  The  duchy  was  several  times  united  to  the  crown 
1424.  and  again  granted  out.     At  one  moment  of  union  the 

Eoman  King  Sigismund  expressly  confirmed  the  union, 
and  acknowledged  Sleswick  as  a  Danish  land.     At  the 
1448.  next  grant  of  the  duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from 

the   crown   is   alleged   to   have  been  again  confirmed 
by  Christian  the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already 
1460.  king  of  the  three    kingdoms,  was   afterwards   elected 

Duke  of  Sleswick  and  Count  of  Holstein.  The  election 
was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the  two  princi- 
palities, though  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and 
the  other  of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  sepa- 
Duchy  of  rated.  In  the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the 
i47<-  counties  of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of  Dit- 

marschen  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions 
of  its  duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching 
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from  sea  to  sea.     To  the  west,  Ditmarschen — notwith-     chap. 

XI. 

standing  a  renewed  Imperial  grant — remained  free ;  to  ^- — ■ — - 

^  r  &  Freedom 

the  east,  some  districts  of  the  old  Wagria  formed  the  i»  '^\ 

'  c  marschen. 

bishopric  of  Luheck.     But  now  for  the  first  time  the  Bishopric 

of  Liibeck. 

same  prince  reigned  in  the  threefold  character  of  Knig  Denmark, 
of  Denmark,  Duke  of  the  Danish  fief  of  Sleswick,  and  and^^'*^  ' 
Duke  of  the  Imperial  fief  of  Holstein.     Endless  shiftings,  under 

T    .    .  -,  .  p  .  r>       1  Christian. 

divisions,  and  reunions  oi  various  parts  oi  the  two 
duchies  followed.  In  the  partitions  between  the  royal  ^nd  ducai 
and  ducal  lines  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  the  several  j^ga' 
portions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gottorp  paid  no  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eider,  but 
each  was  made  up  of  detached  parts  of  both  duchies. 
Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Ditmarschen  came  to  an  end,  conquest 

of  Dit- 

and  the  old  Frisian  land  became  part  of  the  royal  share  j"*"*^^*"^" 
of  the  duchy  of  Holstein.     And,  as  we  began  our  story  Acquisi- 
of  Danish  advance  with  the  settlement  in  Esthland,  we  Dago  and 
have  to  end  it  for  the  present  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  oi  Dago  and  Oesel  off  the  same  coasts. 

After  the  loss  of  Rligen,  Denmark  had  little  to  do  Effect  of 

•1101-1T  r  ^  •  n   *^®  Danish 

with  the  Slavonic  lands,  except  so  far  as  the  possession  of  advance 

.     ,       .         .  .  ,  .       on  the 

Holstem  carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the  old  Slavonic  Slavonic 

^  lauds. 

land  of  Wagria.  Still  the  advance  of  Denmark  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
Slavonic  lands  by  altogether  shaking  the  Polish  dominion 
on  the  Baltic.  But  it  shook  it  to  the  advantage,  not 
of  Scandinavia,  but  of  Germany.  Between  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  fourteenth  Poland  lost  all  its  western 
dominions.  Pomore,  Pommern,  Pomerania,  the  sea-  Pomerania 
board  of  the  Lechish  Slaves,  is  strictly  the  laud  between  from 

.  Poland. 

the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ; 
but  the  name  had  already  spread  further  to  the  west. 
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After  the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast, 
Pomerania  west  of  the  Eiddow  altogether  fell  away 
from  Poland.  As  the  duchy  of  Slavia,  it  became, 
like  Mecklenburg,  a  land  of  the  Empire,  though  ruled 
by  Slavonic  princes.  But  the  eastern  part  of  Pome- 
rania, Cassubia  and  the  mark  of  Gdatisk  or  Danzig^ 
remained  under  Polish  superiority  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  the  greater  part 
fell  away,  partly  for  ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy 
of  Wolgast,  partly,  for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  To  the  south  Bamim  and  Cmtrin  passed, 
after  some  shiftings,  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg. 
Further  to  the  south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes 
of  the  house  of  Piast,  gradually  fell  under  Bohemian 
supremacy.  Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the 
Polish  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of 
the  Empire,  and  was  included  within  the  bounds  of 
the  German  realm. 


Bohemia 
under 
Ottocar. 
1269-1278. 

His 

German 

dominion. 


The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history  of 
the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia  went 
on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native  princes 
as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  German 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long- 
severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing 
the  German  lands  which  lay  between  them.  Lord  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Styria,  Cariuthia,  and  Car- 

^  Vrati.slaf,  who  reigned  from  1061  to  1092,  is  called  the  first 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The  suc- 
cession of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned 
from  1197  to  1230. 
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niola,  the  Czech  king  reigned  on  the  upper  Oder  and     ^^ap. 
the  middle  Danube  as  far  as  the  Hadriatic.     The  same  "      '      ' 
lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united,  but  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The     successors     of    Ottocar    reigned    only    over  Luxem- 

burg 

Bohemia  and  Moravia.     Early  in  the  next  century  the  kings  of 

Bohemia. 

Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  isos. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  but  a  state 
becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less  Slavonic. 
The  gradual  extension  of  Bohemian    superiority   over  siiesia, 
Silesia  led  to  its   formal   incorporation.     In    the    same 
century  Lusatia,  High  and  Low,  was  won  from  Bran-  Lusatia. 

•^  ,  1820-1370. 

denburg.     The  mark  of  Brandenburg  itself  became  for  sranden- 
a  while  a  Bohemian  possession,  before  it  passed  to  the  1373-1417. 
burggraves  of  Nurnberg.     The  Bohemian  possession  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out  of  our  Slavonic  range.  1853. 
Among  the  revolutions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find 
the  Bohemian  crown  at  one  time  held  conjointly  with 
that  of  Hungary,  at  another  time   held   by   a   Polish 
prince.     Later  in  the  century  the  victories  of  Matthias  Conqnests 

.  .„.,.  ,-r  .  of  Matthias 

Corvinus  took  away  Moravia,  Sdesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  Corvinus. 

.  .  .     ,  147&-1490 

the  Bohemian  crown.     But  it  was  the  fourfold  dominion 

of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  Bohemia 

''     and 

passed  to  the  House  of  Austria,  to   be    shorn    of  its  ^-ustria. 
northern  and  eastern  lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  {^J°**®*" 
and  then  of  l^randenburg  or  Prussia.  1740. 

Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both  on  the  actual 

Baltic   coast  and   on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 

been  made  to  the  profit,   partly   of  the  Scandinavian 

kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.      But 

there  were  two  other  forms  of  Teutonic  influence  and  <^«?>-m«n 

corpora- 
dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  prince?,  but  of  '''o"^- 

VOL.   I.  K  K 
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^xi^'     corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  military  or  religious. 

^T""        The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  power    indeed  in  these 

Hansa.       regious,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the  map.     Even 

STndation  bcforc  the  second  foundation  of  Liibeck  by  Henry  the 

115^"^^*^^"   Lion,    German   mercantile   settlements   had   begun   at 

Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London.     Gradually,  in 

the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 

the  League   into   which   the  union   of  the   merchant 

Extent  of    towus     of    Germany    grew    spread    itself    over     the 

League.      Baltic,    the   Westfalian,  and  the  Netherlandish  lands. 

A   specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five   Wend- 

ish   towns,   Liibeck,   Rostock,    Wismar,   Stralsund,   and 

Nature  of    Gveifswald.       But    the    union   of  a   town    with    the 

the  union.  ''  ^ 

Hansa  did  not  necessarily  affect  its  political  posi- 
tion. It  might,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
League,  be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject 
to  some  prince  of  the  Empire,  or  a  town  subject 
to  a  prince  beyond  its  bounds.  Not  only  the  Pome- 
ranian and  Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Kniofhts, 
but  Eevel  in  Esthland  under  Danish  rule,  formed  part 
The  Hansa  of  the  Leaguc.  Tlic  Lcague  waged  wars,  made  peace, 
territorial    overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests ;  but 

power.  JT  o    '  ' 

territorial  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  was  not  its 
object.  Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into  some- 
thing like  dominion ;  in  others  military  occupation 
might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.  Thus  in  the  isle 
The  Hansa  of  Gotland  tlic  Hausa  had  an  ascendency  which   was 

in  Gotland  f»i'iiii-rA'i 

and  overthrown  by  the  conquest  oi  the  island  by  the  Danish 

Soania. 

1861.  king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  by  a  temporary 

1868-1885.    Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.     In  fact  the  nature  of 

the  League,  the  relations  of  the  cities  to  one  another, 

geographical  as  well  as  political,  hindered  the  Hansa 

from  ever  becoming  a  territorial  power  like  Switzerland 
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and  the  United  Provinces.     In  the  history  of  the  Baltic     ^^i^' 
lands  it  takes  for  some  ages  a  position  at  least  equal  ^^     '     " 
to  that  of  any  kingdom.    But  it  is  only  casually  and  oc- 
casionally that  its  triumphs  can  be  marked  on  the  map. 

The  other  great  German  corporation  was  not  com- 
mercial, but  military  and  relif?ious.     The  conquests  of  TheSword- 

'•'*-'  ^  bearers 

the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Mary—  ^^^^^^^^ 
better  known  as  the  Sword-hrothers  and  the  Teutonic  ^'^^®'^' 
Order — were  essentially  territorial.  These  orders  be- 
came masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Baltic  coast,  and 
wherever  they  spread  their  dominion,  Christianity  and 
German  national  life  were,  by  whatever  means,  esta- 
blished.    As  both   the    chiefs   of  the    Order    and   the  ^^^i""  . 

connexion 

Livonian  prelates  ranked  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  E^pf^e^ 

conquests  of  the  Knights  were  in  some  sort  an  extension 

of  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.     Yet  we  can  hardly  look 

on   Livonia   and    Prussia    as    coming    geographically 

w^ithin  the  Empire  in   the   same    sense    as   Pomerania 

and  Silesia.^     But  whether  strictly  an  extension  of  the  Effects  of 

their  rule. 

Western  Empire  or  not,  the  conquests  of  the  Knights 
were  an  extension  of  the  Western  Church,  the  Western 
world,  and  the  German  nation,  as  against  both  heathen- 
dom and  Eastern  Christianity,  as  against  all  the  other 
Baltic  nationalities,  non- Aryan  and  Aryan. 

The   first   settlement   began    in    Livland.     In   the  TheSword- 
bemnning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Knights  of  the  inLiviand. 

1201 

Order  of  Christ  were  called  in  as  temporal  helpers  by 

^  r  J     Pounda- 

Bisliop  Albert  of  Riga,  and   they  gradually   won   the  ^o»  o^ 

dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city.  ^^'*^- 

For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown,  The 

which  held  part  of  Esthland.     But  the  rest  of  Esthland,  Estwand. 
'   [Livonia,  may  be  described  as  a  transmarine  colony  of  the  Empire.] 

K  K  2 
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Livland  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semigola,  the 
special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Kussian  territory  on  the 
Dana,  made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  and  Oesel  and 
by  the  Danish  portion  of  Esthland.  Riga  and  Revel 
became  great  commercial  cities,  and  Riga  became  an 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  under  a  prince-archbishop. 
The  natives  were  reduced  to  bondage,  and  the  Russian 
powers  of  Novgorod  and  Polotsk  were  effectually  kept 
away  from  the  gulf. 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the 
Teutonic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of 
Lithuania,  began  a  little  later  than  that  of  the  Sword- 
brothers  in  Livland.  Invited  by  a  Polish  prince,  Con- 
rad of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first 
Polish  possession,  the  palatinate  of  Culm.  Eleven  years 
later  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  united. 
Their  dominion  grew.  Their  acquisition  of  Pomerelia, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Poniore,  immediately  west 
of  the  lower  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  from  the  sea. 
Later  in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  equally  cut  off  by 
the  cession  of  Samogitia.  The  isle  of  Gotland  was  held 
for  a  while  ;  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  pledged 
by  King  Sigismund.  The  whole  coast  from  Narva  on 
the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  point  where  the  Pomeranian 
coast  trends  south-west  formed  the  unbroken  seaboard 
of  the  Order. 

Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  one 
proved  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.  Livland  re- 
mained untouched  long  after  Poland  had  won  back  her 
lost  ofround  from  the  Prussian  Kni'^hts.  The  battle  of 
Tannenberg  won  back  Samogitia  for  Lithuania,  and 
again  parted  the  Livonian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 
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Order.     By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  dominion     chap. 
was  altogether  cut  short.     Culm  and  Pomerelia,  with  ^^^^ 
the  cities  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  went  back  to  Poland,  iq^^' 
And  a  large  part  of  Prussia   itself,  the   bishopric    of  cessions  of 
Ermeland,  a  district  running  deep  into  the  land   still  to  Poland, 
left  to  the  knights,  was  added  to  Poland.     The  rest  of  vassaiage 

&         '  of  the 

Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Polish  fief.  O'^^*^'"- 


The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 

Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 

It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to  Advance 
~     ...  .  &  J         of  Chris- 

Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where  tdanity. 

it  still  held  out.     But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 

races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 

forth  for  a  while  as  an   independent   and  conquering  Lithuania 

^  .  ^  .  ^    the  last 

state,  the  last  heathen  power   in   Europe.     While  all  heathen 

.  power. 

their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  wefe  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
the   Baltic  to  the  Euxine.      From  their  own  land  on  Advance  of 

_.  .  ,  Lithuania. 

the  Niemen  they  began,  under   their  prince  Mendog,  c  1220. 
to   advance  at  the    expense  of  the  Eussian   lands   to 
the  south.      Mendog  embraced  Christianity,  and   was  Mendog 
crowned    King    of    Lithuania,    a    realm    which    now  1252! 
stretched  from  the  Duna  beyond  the  Priepetz.      But 
heathendom  again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century   saw   the   great     advance    of    the   Lithuanian 
power,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
alike  over  Christendom  and  over  Tslam.      Under  two  conquests 
conquering  princes,  Gedj'min  and  Olgierd,  further  con-  Russia, 
quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Eussian  lands.  1845-1377. 
The  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  fxpense  1815-1860. 
of  Novgorod  and  Smolensk  ;    the  Lithuanian   frontier 
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Stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper ; 
Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.  The  kingdom  of 
Galicia  lost  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  which  became  a 
land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.  These 
last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 
Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 
among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.  By  the  conquest 
of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop,  Lithuania,  cut  ofi 
from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile  Poland,  from  a  collection  of  duchies 
under  a  nominal  head,  had  again  grown  into  a  consoli- 
dated and  powerful  kingdom.  The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.  Casimir  the 
Great  added  Podlachia,  the  land  of  the  Jatvingi,  and  in 
the  break-up  of  the  Galician  kingdom,  he  incorporated 
Red  Russia  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But,, 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Hungary,^ 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were 
now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.  Jagiello,  the 
heathen  prince  of  Lithuania,  became,  by  conversion 
and  marriage,  a  Christian  King  of  Poland.  He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy,  by  incor- 
porating Podolia  and  Volhynia  with  Poland,  making 
Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  large  extent 
of  Eussian  soil.  The  older  Eussian  territory  of  Poland, 
Eed  Eussia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary ;  Moldavia 
'  See  above,  p.  442. 
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began  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from  Hungary  to     chap. 
Poland  ;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the  county  oiZips  iJ^^;~' 
was  pledoed  to  the  Polish  crown.     The  Polish  duchies  Pledge  of 

.  ...       Zips. 

now  began  to  fall  back  to  the  kingdom.     Cujavia  came  in  i^ia. 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  parts  of  Mazovia  in  its  of  the 

.       Polish 

course.     Of  the  relation  of  the  kinofdom  to  the  Teutonic  duchiea. 
order  we  have  already  spoken.    Lithuania  meanwhile,  as  uea-UTe. 
part  of  Western  Christendom,  remained,  under  its  sepa- 
rate grand-dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both 
of  Islam  and  of  Eastern  Christendom.     Under  Witold  Conquesta 

of  Witold. 

the  advance  on  Eussian  ground  was  greater  than  ever.  1392-1430. 

Smolensk  and  all  Severia  became  Lithuanian ;  Kief  lay 

in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy ;  Moscow  did  not  seem 

far   from   its   borders.     Lithuania    was   presently   cut  Losaof 

.  .  Perekop, 

short   further  to  the  south  by  the  loss  of  its  Euxiiie  1474. 
dominion.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  closer 

'^  .  .      .  union  of 

Poland   and   Lithuania   were   united  as  distinct  states  Poland  and 

Lithuania. 

under  a  common  sovereign.     But  by  that  time  a  new  isoi. 
state  of  things  had  begun  in  the  lands  on  the  Duna 
and  the  Dnieper. 

While  the  mihtary  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
power  behind  them,  a  new  Russia  was  growing  up  Revival  of 
behind  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  with 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighbours,  cut  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  the  advance  of  Mussulman  dominion,  the  new  power 
of  Moscow   was  schooling   itself  to  take  in  course  of  Power  of 

Moacow. 

time  a  greater  place  than  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
elder  power  of  Kief.  The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed 
the  Eussian   principalities  in  much  the   same  position 
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as  that  through  which  most  of  the  south-eastern 
lands  i^assed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  Ottoman.  The  princes  of  Eussia  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Kiptchak,  which 
stretched  from  the  Dniester  north-eastwards  over 
boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course 
of  the  Jenisei.  Its  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Golden 
Horde^  was  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
Even  Novgorod,  under  its  great  prince  Alexander 
Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.  But  this  dependent 
relation  did  not,  like  the  Lithuanian  conquests  to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Eussia. 
The  Eussian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Moskva,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
grew  into  importance,  and  early  in  the  next  century 
it  became  the  centre  of  Eussian  life.  From  Moskva 
or  Moscow  comes  the  old  name  of  Muscovy,  a  name 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Eussian  power.  Muscovy  was  to  Eussia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came 
to  bear  that  name.  Moscow  was  to  Eussia  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.  It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Eussian  princi- 
palities fell  in ;  it  was  from  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Eussian  lands  were  won  back.  Besides  Novgo- 
rod, there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viatka,  Pskof, 
Tver,  and  Hiazan.  Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  Tartar  power  had 
already  begun  to  grow  weaker  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  invasion  of  Timour,  while  making 
Eussia  for  a  moment  more  completely  subject,  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Khans. 
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In  the  course  of  the   fifteenth   century  the   great     chap. 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  number  „ — 7—- 

^  i  Break-up 

of  smaller  khanats.      The   khanat   of   Crm — the   old  ^oigoi 
Tauric   Chersonesos — stretched   from  its  peninsula  in-  p°^®'" 

^  Khanat  of 

wards  along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  Don.  <^"™! 

The   khanat   of  Kazan  on  the   Volga  supplanted   the  i^as; 

old  kingdom  of  Black  Bulgaria.     Far  to  the  east,  on 

the   lower   course   of    the    Obi,    was    the   khanat    of 

Siberia.     The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  by  of  Siberia 

the  khanat  of  Astrakhan  on  the  lower  Volga,  with  its  of  Astra- 
khan, 
capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.     Of  these  Grim  and 

Kazan   were  immediate  neighbours  of  the   Muscovite 

state.     The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Great.  Deliver. 

ance  of 

Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  prince  on  the  Russia, 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Prince  uai. 
of  Bulqaria.     By  this   time    the    khans    of  Crim   had  Crim 

-^  ^  -^  ^         dependent 

become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  bemn-  on  the 

^  '  ^  Ottoman. 

ning  of  the  long  strife  between  Eussia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before   Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent  Advance 

of  Moscow 

power,  it  had  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow-  »"  Russia, 
ing  into  Russia.     Novgorod  the  Great,  the  only  Russian  Amiexa- 

_  _  _  tion  of 

rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  its  northern  territory,  and  Novgorod. 

.  .     .  1471-S; 

then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.    The  of  viatka, 
commonwealth  of  Viatka,  the  principality  of  Tver,  and  of  Tver, 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed. 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  as  Pskof  and  Riazan,  Reign  of 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  m  the  next  lyano- 
reign.     Of  the  three  works  which  were  needful  for  the  1505-1588. 
full  growth  of  the  new  Russia,  two  were  accomplished,  tion  of 
The   Russian  state  was  one,  and   it  was  independent.  ir,io;'and 

*       1      1  •     T  •        •  Riazan, 

And  the   third   work,  that  of  winning   back  the  lost  1521. 
Russian  lands,  had  already  begun.  uiStedand 
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CHAP.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  powers 

indepen-"'  ^^^^^   ^^®   Baltic  coast.     Sweden   held   the   west  coast 
dent.         fj.Qjjj   ^Yie  Danish  frontier  northward,  with  both  sides 

Survey  at 

the  end       of  the  i^ulf  of  Bothuia  and  both  sides  of  the  grulf  of 

of  the  '-'  CI 

fifteenth      Finland.      Denmark   held   the  extreme    western  coast 

century. 

and  the  isle  of  Gotland.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.  Lithuania 
barely  touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  military  Order,  under 
Polish  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.  Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.  The  Polish  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  Polish 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Eussia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Eussia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight. 

§  4.     The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Changes  The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 

of  the 

last  four      coast  has  been  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  powers, 

centuries. 

after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
the  Baltic — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to  Eus- 
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sia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  German.    These     chap. 

XI. 

changes  involve  the  wiping  out,  first  of  the  German  " — ■ — ' 
military  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.   This  Growth  of 

Russia  and 

last  change  involves  the  growth  of  Eussia,  and  the  crea-  creation  of 

*^       _      ^  ^  '  Prussia. 

tion  of  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense,  a  sense  so  strangely 
different  from  its  earlier  meaning.  These  two,  Eussia 
and  Prussia,  have  been  the  powers  by  which  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have  been  cut  short,  by  which  Poland 
and  Lithuania  have  been  swallowed  up.  In  this  last 
work  they  indeed  had  a  third  confederate.  Still  the  share 
of  the  Austrian  in  the  overthrow  of  Poland  was  in  a 
manner  incidental.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  state  as  stood  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  even  of  the  seventeenth,  century  was  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  either  Eussia  or  Prussia  as  great 
European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Eussia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense  comes  into  being. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  most  advancing  power  of  all ;  Greatness 
and,  if  Denmark  falls  back,  it  is  before  the  power  of 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Knights  pass  away ; 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both  branches 
of  the  Teutonic    Order.       Out  of   the  fall  of  one   of 
them  came  the  beginnings   of  modern  Prussia.     The  separation 
two    branches   of    the    Order    were    separated ;     the  Prussian 

^  and  Livo- 

Livonian  lands  had   an   independent  Master.      Before  J"^^, 

^  knights. 

long  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  ^^^^• 

burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  Beginning 

order   into  a  Lutheran   temporal   prince,  holdnig   the  Duchy  ot 

hereditary  duchy  of  Pnissia    as  a  Polish   fief.      That  1525. 
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CHAP,     duchy  had  so  strange  a  frontier  towards  the  kingdom 
;^ — ^^tT  that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal- 

vjreograpni- 

ofprassia"  lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else 
Union  of  to  make  its  way  out  of  its  geographical  bonds.  When 
and  Bran-    ^hc  Prussiau  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came 

denburg.  ''  ~ 

^^^^-  into  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of 

that  prince  were  enlarged  by  the  union  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions  became 

Prussia       only  a  question  of  time.     The  first  formal  step  towards 

indepen- 
dent of       it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  dependence  on 

1647.  Poland.  Prussia  became  a  distinct  state,  a  state  now 
essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally  cut 
short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage,  they 
were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.     The  rule  of 

Pall  of  the  the  Livonian  Knights  survived  the  secularization  of  the 

Livonian  .  ... 

Order.        Prussiau  ducliv  by  forty  years  :  their  dominion  then  fell 

1558-1561.  J^        J  J   J  ■>         ^ 

asunder.     As  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  part  of  their  terri- 
Duchy  of     tory,  Curland  and  Semiqola,  was  kept  by  the  Livonian 

Ourland.  ' 

Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an  hereditary  duchy  under 
Polish  vassalage.  The  rest  of  the  lands  of  the  order 
ary  king-  wcrc  parted  out  among  the  chief  powers  of  the  Baltic. 
Livonia.  A  Livoniau  kingdom  under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus 
takerDaeo  was  but  for  a  momeut.  Denmark  in  the  end  received 
SwedeT*  ^^^  islaiids  of  Dttgo  and  Oesel,  her  last  conquests  east 
Estwand.  ^f  the  Baltic.  Sweden  advanced  south  of  the  Finnish 
Liviand  gulf^  taking  the  greater  part  of  Esthland.  Northern 
Poland  and  Livlaiid  fell  to  Russia,  the  southern  part  to  Poland. 
AiiLiv-      Twenty  years  later  all  Liviand  became  a  Polish  pos- 

land 

Polish.       session. 

1582. 

Greatest  Tliis  acquisltioii  of  Liviand  and  of  the  superiority 

Baltic 
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over  Prussia  and  Curland  raised  the  united  power  of    chap. 
Poland  and   Lithuania   to  its   greatest  extent   on   the  ^7— tt" 

*->  extent  of 

Baltic    coast.     Meanwhile  the    union  of  Lublin  joined  Lithila'' 
the   kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet   more  closely  union  of 
together.     But,  long  before  this  time,  the  eastern  fron-   i569. 
tier  of  Lithuania  had  begun  to  fall  back.     The  central  Russian 
advance  of  Kussia  to  the  west  had  begun.     A  revived 
state,  such  as  Eussia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered  ; 
and  the  new  Eussian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it  its  caases- 
was  to  exist  at  all.     It  had  no  seaboard,  except  on  the 
White  Sea ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivers,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  off  from  European  life.     The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Eussia  off  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.     To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don   and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Eussia   was   thus    not   only   driven   to    advance,   but 
driven  to  advance  in  various  directions.     She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands  ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European   power,  to  win  her  way  to   the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.     Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win   her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power  Advance 
over  the  barbarian  lands  to  the  north-east.     Of  these  north-east. 
several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was 
the  longest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  order  of 
century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  ad"vXw8. 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.     Then,  iu  the   sixteenth,  came    the    eastern 
extension  at   the  cost  of  the   now   weakeneck  Mongol 
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enemy.  Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  merely  momentary ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  But  Eussia  had 
been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more  than 
two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to  the  oldest 
scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

The  recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to 
Lithuania  began  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ivan  the  Great  won  back  Severia,  with  Tchernigof  and 
the  Severian   Novgorod  and   part   of  the   territory  of 
Smolensk.       Under    Basil    Smolensk    itself    followed  ; 
under  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Eussian. 
Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.     Eussia  first  lost  her 
newly-won    territory   in    Livland.      The   recovery    of 
Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary 
Polish  conquest  of  independent  Eussia,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.     The 
Muscovite  state  came  again  to  life ;  but  it  was  shorn  of 
a  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be 
won  again  by  a  second  advance.     Smolensk,  Tchernigof, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be- 
yond the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.     In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury came  the  renewed  Eussian  advance.     The  Treaty 
of  Andraszovo  gave  back  to  Eussia  most  of  the  lands 
which   had   been   surrendered  fifty  years  before.     By 
the  last  advance  in  the  seventeenth  century  Eussia  won 
back  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  including  her 
ancient  capital  of  Kief     At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 
gave  up  to  Eussia  the  superiority  over  the   Cossacks 
of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 
But,  with   this   exception,  Poland    and  Lithuania  still 
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kept  all  the  Eussian  lands  south   of  Duna   and   west     chap. 
of  Dnieper,  with  some  districts   beyond   those  rivers,  ^^ggi'^^"' 
Nor  was  Eussia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland  had  kep?by'^^ 
to  give   way  on   her   south-eastern   frontier.     In   this  p"^"^^^' 
quarter   the    Ottoman   for   the   last   time    won  a  new  ^uik"'^® 
province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of 
Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia} 

But   Poland   had   during  this    period  to  give  way  i 

at  other  points  also.     This  was  the  time  of  the  great 
growth  of  the  Swedish  power.     The  contrast  between  Growth  of 
the  growth  of  Sweden  and  the  contemporary  growth  and  Russia 

compared. 

of  Eussia  is  instructive.     The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,    almost   for   national   being.     The   growth   of 
Sweden  in  so   many  directions   was    almost   wholly  a 
growth  beyond  her  own  borders.     Hence  doubtless  it  Russian 
came  that  the  advance  of  Eussia  has  been  lasting,  while  lasting, 
the  advance  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.     Sweden  ^v^a^nce 
has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests ;  she    ^™P*"^"y- 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shiftings  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Eussia 
which  lasted  into  the  nineteenth  century.     During  the  Advance 

.  .      ,  .  under  and 

reiffn  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we  after 

y  r  J  r  Gustavus 

mifrht  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  Addphus. 

*=  O^  1611-1660. 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on 
the  Ocean.  A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace, 
'  See  above,  p.  452.  * 
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Of  Trond- 

hjemliin. 

1658. 


Of  Bohus- 
Ian,  and 
Scania,  &c. 


Trondhjem 
restored  to 
Norway. 
1660. 


a  time  in  which  Novgorod  the  Great  passed  for  a 
moment  into  Swedish  hands,  was  ended,  as  far  as 
Sweden  and  Eussia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of 
Stolbova.  The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  in  all 
Carelia  and  Ingermanland,  and  wholly  cut  off  Russia 
from  the  Baltic  and  its  gulfs.  Such  an  advance  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the 
expense  of  another  enemy.  The  long  war  between 
Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Riga  and  the  greater 
part  of  Livland.  Her  conquests  in  this  region  were 
completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel 
from  Denmark. 

This  last  acquisition,  geographically  connected  with 
the  Swedish  conquests  from  Russia  and  Poland,  was 
politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  which 
Sweden  was  making  at  the  cost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 
power,  the  united  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Along  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle 
of  Gotland  for  ever  and  that  of  Bomholm  for  a  moment,* 
and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains, 
Jdmteland  and  Herjedalen.  The  treaty  of  Roskild  yet 
further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
By  the  cession  of  Trondhjemldn  the  Norwegian  king- 
dom was  split  asunder ;  the  ancient  metropolis  was  lost, 
and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.  With  Trondhjem 
Sweden  also  received  Bohusldn,  the  southern  province 
of  Norway,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ancient  possessions 
of  Denmark  in  the  northern  peninsula,  with  her  old 
metropolis  of  Lund.  Here  comes  in  the  application  of 
the  rule.  In  annexing  Trondhjem  Sweden  had  overshot 
her  mark ;  it  was  restored  within  two  years.     It  was 

'  Conquered    by   Sweden    1643,    lestored    to   Denmark    1645. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  but  recovei'ed  the  same  year. 


Verden. 
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otherwise  with  Bohuslan,  Scania,  and  her  other  con-     ^^^^'• 
quests   within   what   might    seem   to   be   her   natural  ^      •     ' 
borders  ;  they  have  remained  Swedish  to  this  day. 

The  Swedish   acquisition  of  the    eastern   lands    of  Lands  held 

A  by  Sweden 

Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  position  '^^^^' 
which  Sweden  had  now  taken  on  the  central  mainland.  f°^E[ige|* 
The  peace  of  Westfalia  had  confirmed  her  in  the  S'""' 
possession  of  Biigen  and  Western  Pomerania  on  the  leYa 
Baltic,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
which  made  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.  These  lands 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm  ;  they 
were  fiefs  of  the  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish  king.  Here 
again  conies  in  the  geographical  law.  The  Swedish 
possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean  was  short ; 
part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic  was  kept  into 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  peace  of  Eoskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 
marks   an    epoch    in  the    controverted   history  of  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.      The  Danish  king  Denmark 
gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the  the  sove- 

.  reignty  of 

duchies.     Even  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender  of  *•'«  ^ot- 

^  torp  lands. 

his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  districts  of  i^^'*- 
Sleswick,  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  Imperial 
rights  over  Holstein.     This  sovereignty,  in  whatever  it  Fiuctua- 
consisted,  was  lost  and  won  several  times  between  king  the 

duchies. 

and  Duke  before  the  end  of  the  century.     Meanwhile  1B75-1700. 
the   Danish  crown    became  possessed  of  the  outlying  polsMsiou 
duchies  of  Oldenhurq  and  Delmenhorst.  which  in  some  burg, 
sort  balanced  the  Swedish  possession  of  Bremen  and 
Verden. 

The  wars  and  treaties   which  were   ended   by  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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CHAP,  peace  of  Oliva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands 
B^a^ — '  ^^^  ^  season.  They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
pe^e^i  down  to  the  present  century.  They  cut  off  Denmark, 
^^'^^"  save  its  one  outpost  of  Bornholm,  from  the  Baltic  itself, 
as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which  lead  to  it. 
They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down  to  the  partitions. 
What  they  failed  to  do  for  any  length  of  time  was  to 
cut  off  Eussia  from  the  Baltic,  and  to  establish  Sweden 
on  the  Ocean.  But  for  the  present  we  leave  Sweden 
ruling  over  the  whole  western  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and 
holding  smaller  possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast 
and  on  the  Ocean.  The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  Polish  fief 
of  Curland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of 
Pomerania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince 
in  his  eastern  duchy, — and  the  small  piece  of  recovered 
Polish  territory  placed  invitingly  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  In  her  own  peninsula  Sweden  has 
reached  her  natural  frontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.  While  Sweden  has 
this  vast  extent  of  coast  with  comparatively  little 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  region  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Russia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe,  except 
on  the  White  Sea.  Thus  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance  on  the 
part  of  Russia.  It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater  advance 
on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Russia  had  no 
European  rivals. 

In   the   case  of  Russia,  the  only  European   power 
which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  barbarian 
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regions,^  her  earlier  barbarian  conquests  were  absolutely     chap. 
necessary  to  her  existence.     No  hard  line  can  be  drawn  ;r~r — ' 

•>  iiiastem 

between  her  earliest  and  her  latest  conquests,  between  ^^^l^  °* 
the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the  last  conquests  in 
Turkestan.  But  the  advance  which  immediately  followed 
the  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke  marks  a  great 
epoch.  The  smaller  khanats  into  which  the  dominion 
of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up  still  kept 
Russia  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  two  conquest 
khanats   on   the   Volga,  Kazan   and   Astrakhan,  were  and  Astra- 

khan. 

subdued   by   Ivan   the   Terrible.       The    coast   of  the  1552-1554. 
Caspian  was   now  reached.     But    the   khans  of   Crim 
remained,    unsubdued    and    dangerous    enemies,    still 
cutting  off  Russia  from  the  Euxine.     Yet,  even  in  this  superiority 

^  over  the 

direction   an   advance   was    made   when   the   Russian  J?on 

Cossacks. 

supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  ^"'^'^• 
Don.     The  conquest   of  the  Siberian  khanat,  with  its  Beginning 
capital  Tobolsk,  next  followed,  and  thence,  in  the  course  conquest. 
of  the  next  century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern  1592-1706. 
Asia  was  added  to  the  Russian  dominion. 


§  5.  The  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest 
advance  of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Russia,  both 
made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  also  at  the 
cost  of  Denmark.  We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than 
Prussia.  In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 
of  this   last   power,   which   now   definitely  takes   the    '    "** 

^  See  above,  p.  471. 
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Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  its 
Prussian  character.  The  period  is  marked  by  the 
dechne  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  different  degrees 
being  chief  actors  in  both  cases.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — a  sign  of 
advance,  though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate 
increase  of  territory.  A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Russia, 
already  Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely 
takes  the  Imperial  style  as  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
This  might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Russian  lands, 
Black,  "White,  and  Red,  which  were  still  held  by 
Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Russia  away  from  the  Baltic.  To  a  very  slight 
extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Russian  territory; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Russia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Russia  a  great 
Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle, 
set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  founda- 
tion of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground 
won  from  Sweden.  The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed 
Russia  in  the  possession  of  Swedish  Livland,  Esth- 
land,  Ingermanland,  part  of  Carelia,  and  a  small 
part  of  Finland   itself.      Another   war,  ended  by  the 

o  , 

Peace  of  Abo,  gave  Russia  another  small  extension  in 
Finland. 

At  the  same  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  Tzar,  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgana  in  earlier 
times,  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Ccesar.  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
called  Imperator,  though  the  Sultan  is. 
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outlying  possessions.     Of  her  German  fiefs,  the  duchies     chap. 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then  ^^~^^ — ' 
to  Hannover.      But  her  Baltic  possessions  were   only  p^ft^f 
partly  lost,  to  the  profit  of  Brandenburg.     The  frontier  p°'"«'-*°''^- 
of  Swedish  Pomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west,  losing 
Stettin,  but  keeping  Stralsund,  Wolgast,  and  Eiigen. 
Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debateable  land 
on  her  southern  frontier.     The  Danish  occupation  of  Danish 

^  conquest 

Bremen   and  Verden  was   only  momentary ;    but   the  GoSorp 
Oottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  was  conquered,  i7"3!i7i5. 
and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick  was  guaranteed  to 
Denmark  by  England  and  France.     But  the  Gottorp  The 
share  of  Holstein,  as  an  Imperial  fief,  was  given  back  ^J^j? 
to  its  Duke.     Lastly,  when  the  house  of  Gottorp  had  '"^stored. 

.  They  pass 

mounted  the  throne  of  Eussia,  the  Gottorp  portion  of  to  Den- 
mark in 

Holstein   was    ceded    to    Denmark    in    exchange   for  exchange 

^  for  Olden- 

Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which  were  at  once  given  ^"gfii^^g 

to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

In  the   latter  part  of  the   eif^hteenth  century  the  First 

r  n  J  partition 

three  partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but  jlj„^°^*°^- 
complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuanian 
dukes  had  won  from  Russia.  The  first  partition  ^"^g*" 
gave  Eussia  Polish  Livlaud,  and  all  the  lands  which 
Poland  still  kept  beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.  The 
greater  part  of  White  Russia  was  thus  won  back. 
At   the  same  time  the  house  of  HohenzoUern    trained  Pf^ssion 

c?  share. 

its   ffreat  territorial   need,   the   oeographical  union  of  Branden- 

^.  »  O       O      r  burg  and 

the  kinmlom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Brandenburf]^  Pmssia 

*-"  '^    geographi- 

and   Pomerania,   now  increased  by  nearly  all  Silesia,  '^^y 

'  J  J  united. 

This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up  West-Pnissia 
— Danzig  remaining  an  outlying  city  of  Poland — and 
part  of  Great  Poland  and  Oujavia  known  as  tlie  Netz 
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District}  The  Austrian  share,  the  new  kingdom  ot 
Galicia  and  LodomeiHa,  was  a  kind  of  commemoration 
of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Great :  ^  but,  while  it  did 
not  take  in  all  Red  Russia^  it  took  in  part  of  Podolia 
and  of  Little  Poland  south  of  the  Vistula,  making 
Cracow  a  frontier  city.  Austria  thus  became  possessed 
of  a  part  of  the  old  Eussian  territory,  most  of  which 
she  has  kept  ever  since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  but 
it  still  kept  a  considerable  territorial  extent.  The 
second  partition,  the  work  of  Eussia  and  Prussia  only, 
could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death-blow. 
It  gave  to  Eussia  the  rest  of  Podolia  and  Ukraine,  and 
part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Little  Russia  and  White 
Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back,  and  the  Eussian 
frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old  Lithuanian  duchy. 
Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the  oldest  Polish 
state,  the  rest  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  and  part 
of  Mazovia,  forming  the  South  Prussia  of  the  new 
nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest  Polish  capital,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Polish  Church,  now  passed  away  from 
Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  Little  Poland,  part  of  Mazovia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Eussian  territory,  Samogitia  and  the 
fief  of  Curland.  The  final  division  was  delayed  only 
two  years.  This  time  all  three  partners  joined. 
Eussia  took  all  Lithuania  east  of  the  Niemen,  with 
its  capital  Vilna,  also  Curland  and  Samogitia  to  the 
north,  and  the  old  Eussian  remnant  to  the  south. 
Austria  took  Cracow,  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Little 
>  See  above,  p.  212.  *  See  above,  pp.  321,  441. 
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Poland,  as  also  part  of  Mazovia,  by  the  name  of  New     ^^^^• 
Galicia.     Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorn,  as    also    a  ^^g'ia;^" 
small  piece  of  Little  Poland  to  improve  the  frontiers  of  ^^"■®" 
South   Prussia  and  Silesia,   perhaps   without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Eoman 
Terminus.     The  capital   Warsaw,  with  the  remnant  of 
Mazovia  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania  west  of  the  Nieraen, 
also  fell  to  Prussia.     The  names  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
now  passed  away  from  the  map. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  partitions  no  original 

..  .         Polish 

gave  no  part  of  the  origmal  Polish  realm  to  Kussia.  territory 

gained  by 

Eussia  took  back  the  Eussian  territory  which  had  been  Kussia 

•^  in  the 

long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  added  the  greater  partitions, 

partjof  Lithuania  itself,  with  the  lands  immediately  to 

the  north.     The  ancient  kino^dom  of  Poland  was  divided  The  oia 

.  °  Poland 

between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  oldest  Poland  of  divided 

between 

all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia.     Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Prussia 

'    and 

Pomerania,  the  Polish  lands  which  had  passed  to  the  Austria. 
mark  of  Brandenburf?,  once  united  under  Polish  rule,  passes  to 

""  .  Prussia, 

were  again  united  under  the  power  to  which  they  had 

gradually  fallen  away.     Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile 

took  the  rest  of  the  northern  Chrobatia,  seven  hundred  chrobatia 

years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  also 

the  Eussian  land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to 

the  Magyar  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Eussia  made  advances  in  other  quarters  Advance 

^  to  the 

of  nearly  equal  extent.  As  the  remnant  of  the  Saracen  Euxine. 
at  Granada  cut  off  the  Castilian  from  his  southern  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
so  did  the  remnant  of  the  Tartar  in  Crim  cut  off  the 
Eussian  for  as  lon^  a  time  from  his  southern  coast  on 
the  Euxine.     Peter  the  Great  first  made  his  way,  if  not 
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to  the  Euxine,  at  least  to  its  inland  gulf,  by  the  taking 
of  Azof.  But  the  new  conquest  was  only  temporary. 
After  seventy  years  more  the  work  was  done.  First  came 
the  nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then 
its  incorj)oration  with  Eussia.  The  work  at  which 
Megarian  and  Genoese  colonists  had  laboured  was  now 
done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won  for 
Europe.^  The  road  through  which  so  many  Turanian 
invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  continent  was 
blocked  for  ever.  The  next  advance,  the  limit  of 
Eussian  advance  made  strictly  at  the  expense  of  the 
barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian  vassals, 
carried  the  Eussian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to  the 
Dniester. 

The  chief  Asiatic  acquisition  of  Eussia  in  the 
eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.  It  was  con- 
quest beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  in- 
land Caspian.  Turk  and  Eussian  joined  to  dismember 
Persia,  and  for  some  years  Eussia  held  the  south  coast 
of  that  great  lake,  the  lands  of  Daghestan,  Ghilan,  and 
Mazanderan.  Later  in  the  century  the  ancient  Christian 
kingdom  of  Georgia  passed  under  Eussian  superiority, 
the  earnest  of  much  Eussian  conquest  on  both  sides  of 
Caucasus.  And  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
steps  towards  the  acquisition  of  Crim,  the  Eussian 
dominion  was  spread  over  the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of 
the  river  Ural,  winning  a  coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian, 
the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Baltash  lake. 

Thus,  by  the   end  of  the   eighteenth  century,  the 

^  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that,  in  liringing  back  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebastopol  answers  to  the  old  Cherson,  while 
the  new  Cherson  is  elsewhere.  The  new  Odessa  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  Odissos,  and  so  in  other  cases. 


XI. 

Survey  at 
the  end 
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Swedish  power  has  fallen  back.  Its  territory  east  of  chap. 
the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
grown  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern  ceSury'!*'' 
duchies.  All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown ; 
all  Holstein-  is  held  by  the  Danish  king.  Poland  has 
vanished.  The  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  the  power  for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a 
name  which  is  not  misleading,  the  power  whose  princes, 
it  must  be  remembered,  still  wore  the  crown  of  the 
Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
Polish  land.  But  the  power  which  has  gained  most  by 
the  extinction  of  Poland  has  been  the  new  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  If  part  of  her  annexations  lasted  only  a  few 
years,  she  made  her  Baltic  coast  continuous  for  ever. 
But  Prussia  and  Austria  alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out 
the  central  state  of  the  whole  region,  have  given  them- 
selves a  mighty  neighbour.  Eussia  has  wholly  cast 
aside  her  character  as  a  mere  inland  power,  inter- 
mediate between  Europe  and  Asia.  She  has  won  her 
way,  after  so  many  ages,  to  her  old  position  and  much 
more.  She  has  a  Baltic  and  an  Euxine  seaboard.  Her 
recovery  of  her  old  lands  on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper, 
her  conquest  of  new  lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought 
her  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  And  she  has  opened  the 
path  which  was  also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  to  establish  her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  land 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.     The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 

The    territorial     arrangements    of    Northet-n    and  The 
Eastern  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French' re volu-  re'voiution- 

ary  wa 
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tionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany  and  Denmark 
was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles  the  Great; 
*  Eidora  Eomani  terminus  Imperii.'  Only  now  the 
Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  stream 
in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  The  fall 
of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  relation,  and  the 
duchy  of  Holstein  was  incorporated  with  the  Danish 
realm.  In  the  like  sort,  the  Swedish  kingdom  was 
extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  Europe,  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  Pomeranian  dominions  of  the 
Swedish  king.  Before  long,  the  last  war  between 
Sweden  and  Eussia  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Frideriks- 
hamn,  when  Sweden  gave  up  all  her  territory  east  of 
the  gulf  as  far  as  the   river  Tornea,  together  with  the 

o 

isles  of  Aland.  These  lands  passed  to  the  Eussian 
Emperor  as  a  separate  and  privileged  dominion,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  Thus  Sweden  withdrew 
to  her  own  side  of  the  Baltic,  while  Eussia  at  last 
became  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  the 
Prussian  border  northward.  The  general  peace  left 
this  arrangement  untouched,  but  decreed  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Denmark  and  its  union  with  Sweden. 
This  was  carried  out  so  far  as  to  effect  the  union  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  independent  kingdoms  under  a 
single  king.  Denmark  got  in  compensation,  as  diplo- 
macy calls  it,  a  scrap  of  its  old  Slavonic  realm,  EUgen 
and  Swedish  Pomerania.  These  detached  lands  were 
presently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  a  land  adjoining 
Holstein,  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the  representative  of 
ancient  Saxony.^  Denmark  kept  Iceland,  but  the 
Frisian  island  of  Heligoland  off  the  coast  of  Sleswick 
^  See  above,  p.  208. 
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passed  to  England.     Thus  the  common  king  of  Sweden     chap. 

and  Norway  reigns  over   the   whole  of  the   northern  — • — 
peninsula  and  over  nothing  out  of  it.     No  such  great 
change  had  affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since 
the  union  of  Calmar. 

Meanwhile   the   king   of  Denmark,  remaining   the  Hoistein 

andLauen- 

independent  sovereif^n  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sles-  burg  join 

^                                      ^                           .           '   ^                   '                    ^  theGer- 

wick,  entered  the  German  Confederation  for  his  duchies  «>»»  con- 

^  federation.. 

of  Hoistein  and  Lauenburg.     Disputes  and  wars  made  Disputes 

no  geographical  chanjre  till  the  war  which  followed  the  m  the 

&      ^      ^                           ^                  ^                                                          ^  Duchies 

accession    of  the    present   king.     The   changes  which  Transfer 

then  followed  have  been  told  elsewhere.^     They  amount  and  hT*^ 

to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of  Lauenburg,  Hoistein,  and  Lauen- 

Sleswick,  with  a  slight  change  of  frontier  and  a  redistri-  Prussia. 

.             ,              .                ,.    .          ,  1864-1866.. 

bution  of  the  smaller  islands.  A  conditional  engage- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  northern  Sleswick  to  Den- 
mark was  not  fulfilled,  and  has  been  formally  annulled. 

Heligoland,  the  island  which  naturally  belongs  to  Sles-  Heligoland, 

wick,  has   also  passed  from  England  to  Germany,  in  GTrmai^, 
exchange  for  Zanzibar. 

In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Losses  of 

Prussia. 

the    immediate   result   of  the   French   wars   was   the  isoe. 
creation  of  a  new  Polish  state  ;  their  final  result  was  a 
great   extension  of  the   dominion  of  Eussia.     Prussia 
had  to  surrender  its  whole  Polish  territory,  save  West- 
Prussia.^     A   small   Lithuanian   territory,  the   district  Biaiystok 

added  to 

of  Biaiystok,   was  given  to  Russia ;  Danzig  became  a  Russia, 
separate   commonwealth.      The   rest   of  the  Prussian  commons- 
share  of  Poland  formed  the  new   Duchy   of  Warsaw.  D^hy  or 
This   state   was    really   no   bad   representative  of  the  "^*" 
oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new 
^  See  above,  p.  228.                            =«  See  also  p.  223. 
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CHAP,     duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  witli  parts  of 
E^arg^  Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  the 
Au^tr^an^    oldest  Capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  Warsaw. 
is^i^  ■       The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last  partition. 
Cracow,  with"  the  greater  part  of  Little  Poland,  was 
SDudf    ^-g^iii  joined  to  Great  Poland.     Speaking  roughly,  the 
duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  Polish  king- 
dom, without  Silesia,  but  with  some  small  Lithuanian 
and  Eussian  territory  added. 
Arrange-  Jt,  -yyas  the  Polaud  tlius  formcd,  a  state  which  an- 

ments  of  ' 

1815.  swered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four- 

teenth than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Russian  sovereign.  Prussia  now  again 
rounded  off  her  West-Prussian  province  by  the  recovery 

Danzig       of  Dauzig  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  her  southern 

restored  to  froutlcr  by  thc  recovery  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  which 
had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian  province.  The 
Grand    Duchy   of  Posen   became    again    part   of  the 

Cracow  a     Prussiau   State.     Cracow    became    a   republic,    to    be 

common-  ■*■ 

wealth        annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.     The  remainder 

Annexed  *'  J     J 

1846"^*"*"  ^^  ^^^®  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  style  of  the 
Kingdom  Kiugdom  of  Poland,  became  a  separate  kingdom,  but 
united  to     Yfrith  thc  Eusslau  Emperor  as  its  king.     Later  events 

Russia.  ^  '-' 

1831-18C8.    iiave  destroyed,  first  its  constitution,  then  its  separate 

being ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  except  the  part  of 

Russia       Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  the  part  of  Little 

takes  old  xr  J  r 

Polish        Poland  kept  by  Austria,    is   merofed   in   the   Eussian 

territory  ^  r         J  »    ^  ... 

for  the  first  Empire.  Thus  the  Eussian  acquisition  of  strictly 
Polish,  as  distinguished  from  old-Eussian  and  Lithua- 
nian territory,  dates,  not  from  the  j^artitions,  but  from 
the  Congress   of  Vienna.     It   was   to   the   behoof  of 
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Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Eussia,  that  the  old  king-     ^^^^• 

dom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  in  pieces.  "^-^ — ■ 

The  chanofes  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  regard  Fiuctua- 

^  ^  O  tion  of  the 

to  the  lands  on  the  European   coasts   of  the  Euxine  ^"^^^ 
have  been  told  elsewhere.^      They   amount,  as  far  as  Moida^via. 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  Eussia  are  concerned,  i^^^-ists. 
to   her   advance    to    the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her 
partial     withdrawal,     her     second     partial     advance.  Advance 
Meanwhile   the    Eussian    advance   in    the    nineteenth  Caucasus. 
century  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the   Euxine    and   in 
the  lands  on  and  beyond   the   Caspian   has   been   far 
greater  than  her  advance  during  the  eighteenth.      It 
is  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Eussia  has  taken  up 
her  commanding  position  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  seas,  a  position  which  in  some  sort  amounts  to 
an  enlargement  of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.     The 
old  frontier  on  the  Caspian,  which  had  hardly  changed 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek. 
The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.     The  incorporation  of  the  S^nT^ 
Georjian  kingdom  gave  Eussia  an  outlying   territory  i^^^' 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur. 
Next  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast  from  Advauce 
the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  Caspian. 
land  of  Daijhestan  and  Shirwan,  including  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few  years  in  the 
eighteenth   century.       The  Persian  and  Turkish  wars  Advance  m 
gave  Eussia  the  Armenian  land  of  Erivan  as  far  as  the  and 
Araxes,   Mingrelia,    and   Immeretia,   and   the  nominal  i«2!). 
cession   of  the   Euxine  coast  between   them   and  the 
older   frontier.     But    it  was    thirty   years   before    the 
mountain  region  of  Cir cassia  was  fully  subdued.     The  1859. 
•  See  above,  pp.  453-4.  • 
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XI 
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CHAP,     last     changes    have     extended     the     Trans-Caucasian 
frontier   of  Russia   to   the    south   by  the  addition  of 
Batoum  and  Kars. 
Advance  in         In  the  lauds  cast  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province 
1858-T868."   of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on    the 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.     Khokand 
Khiva,        to  the  south-east  followed,  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
fs'rs^'^"''     ^^®   lands   on   the    Oxus,  have  passed    under  Eussian 
suzerainty.     Samarcand   and   Ferganah   have   become 
part  of  Russian  dominion  in  the  fullest  sense.     The  Tur- 
coman tribes  immediately  east  of  the  Caspian  have  also 
been  annexed.     The  Caspian  has  thus  nearly  become  a 
Russian    lake.     Hardly    anything    remains    to   Persia 
except  the  extreme  southern  coast  which  was  once  for 
a  moment  Russian. 
Advance  in         Far  again  to  the  east,  Russia  has  added  a   large 

Eastern  .  . 

1868'  territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor, 

Kwang-  and  now  the  territory  adjoining  the  Korea  on  the  west 
1898.'  is  a  province  administered  by  Russia,  under  the  Chinese 
Extent  and  name  Kwang-Tung,  held  under  lease  from  China.  All 
of  the         these  conquests  form  the  greatest  continuous  extent  of 

Bussian  .  i        i        j        i  •    i 

dominion,  territory  by  land  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  unless 
during  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old  Mongols.  No 
other  European  power  in  any  age  has,  or  could  have 
had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  because  no  other 
European  power  ever  had  the  unknown  barbarian  world 
lying  in  the  same  way  at  its  side.  Nowhere  again  has 
any  European  power  held  a  dominion  so  physically  un- 
broken as  that  which  stretches  from  the  gulf  of  Riga  to 
the  gulf  of  Okhotsk.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic 
dominion  of  Russia  belongs  to  that  part  of  Asia  which 
has  least  likeness  to  Europe.  It  is  only  on  the  Frozen 
Ocean  that  we  find  a  kind  of  mockery  of  inland  seas, 
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islands,  and  peninsulas.  Massive  unbroken  extent  by  ^^^^• 
land  is  its  leading  character.  And  as  this  character  '  ■ — 
extends  to  a  large  part  of  European  Eussia  also,  Eussia 
is  the  only  European  land  where  there  canbe  any  doubt 
where  Europe  ends.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  other 
European  states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been  a 
dominion  of  choice.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  Eussia 
in  lands  adjoining  her  European  territory  is  a  dominion 
forced  on  her  by  geographical  necessity.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Karatschatka  became  a  question  of  time  when 
the  first  successors  of  Euric  made  their  earliest  advance 
towards  the  Finnish  north. 

Alongside  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Europe  Russian 
and  Asia,  the  Eussian  occupation  of  territory  in  a  third 
continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the  manner 
of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  lasting.  The 
Eussian  territory  in  the  north-west  corner  of  America, 
the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Eussia  and  England 
marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold  to  the  United 
States. 

To  return  to  Europe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  pinai 
century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  Eussia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in  the 
southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has  been 
cut  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  power 
meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
union  of  the  detached  lands  of  Prussia  and  Branden- 
burg, has  in.  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the  Imperial 
power   of    Germany,  and   has,  even   as  a  local  king- 
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dom,  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Ponierauia,. 
Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the    dominant    power   on   the 
southern  Baltic.     The  acquisition  of  the  duchies  too,  not 
only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of  Hannover,  have 
given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic  position  both  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.     Eussia  has  acquired  the  same 
position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic  which  Prussia  has  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic  itself.     The  acquisition  of 
the  new  Poland  has  brought  her  frontier  into  the  very 
midst  of  Europe ;  it  has  made  her  a   neighbour,  not 
merely  of  Prussia  as  such,  but  of  Germany.     The  third 
sharer    in    the    partition    has    drawn    back    from   her 
northern  advance,  but  she  has  increased  her  scrap  of 
Eussia,  her  scrap  of  Little  Poland,  her  scrap  of  Mol- 
davia,^ by  the  suppression  of  a  free  city.     The  southern 
advance    of    Eussia    on    European  ground   has  been 
during  this  century  an  advance  not  so  much  of  territory 
as  of  influence.     The  frontier  of  1878  is  the  restored 
frontier  of  1812.     It  is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that 
Eussia  has  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which 
look  startling  on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring- 
naturally   from   the   geographical   position  of  the  one 
modern    European    power    which   cannot   help   being 
Asiatic  as  well. 

'  See  above,  p.  446. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   SPANISH   PENINSULA   AND   ITS    COLONIES. 

The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  has  much  in  common     chap. 

.  XII 

with  the  great  peninsula  of  the  North.     Save  Sweden  ■ — r-^-- 

Analogy 

and  Norway,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  had  so  little  between 

•^  ^  .  .    ■        ^  Spain  and 

to  do  with  the  later  Empire  as  Spain.     And  in  no  land  scandi- 

■^  ^  navia. 

that  formed   part    of   the    earlier    Empire,    save    our  sught 
own  island,  is  the  later  history  so  completely  cut  off  with  the 

mi  1  Empire. 

from   the   earlier   history.     The  modern  kingdoms  of  Break 
Spain  have  still  less  claim  to  i-epresent  the  West-Gothic  earlier 
kingdom  than  the  modern  kingdom  of  France  had  to  mstory.'^ 
represent  the  Frankish  kingdom.     The  history  of  Spain, 
as  an  element  in  the  European  system,  begins  with  the 
Saracen   invasion.     For   a   hundred  years  before  that  Modem 

Spanish 

time  all  trace  of  dependence  on  the  elder  Empire  had  history 

■"•  ^  begins 

passed  away.     With  the  later  Western  Empire  Spain  "^^^J^^ 
had  nothing  to  do  after  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  <^o"«"«»*- 
and   his   immediate   successors.     Their   claims  over  a 
small  part  of  the  country  passed  away  from  the  Empire 
to  the  kings  of  Karolingia. 

With  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  states  which  srew  Analogy 

■^  o  between 

out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the  way  of  l^ui'^"*^ 
analogy.     Each  was  a  Christian  land  conquered  by  the  EoJ^pe. 
Mussulman.     Each   has  been  wholly  or  partially  won 
back  from  him.     But  the  deliverance  of  south-western  ^ITorthe 
Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own  people,  Hiid  its  conquest 
VOL.  I.  MM 
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Analogy 
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deliverance  was  nearly  ended  when  the  bondage  of 
south-eastern  Europe  was  only  beginning.  Again,  in 
south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  were  fully  formed 
before  the  Mussulman  conquest,  and  they  have  lived 
through  it.  In  Spain  the  Mussulman  conquest  cut 
short  the  West-Gothic  power  just  as  it  was  growing 
into  a  new  Eomance  nation ;  the  actual  Eomance 
nation  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  work  of  withstanding 
the  invaders.  The  closest  analogy  of  all  is  between 
Spain  and  Russia.  Each  was  delivered  by  its  own  people. 
In  each  case,  long  after  the  main  deliverance  had  been 
wrought,  long  after  the  liberated  nation  had  begun 
again  to  take  its  place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed  land 
was  still  cut  off,  by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies,  from 
the  coasts  of  its  own  southern  sea. 


Extent  of 
the  West- 
Gothic 
and  the 
Saracen 
dominions. 


Two 

centres  of 
dehver- 
ance. 


The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established 
by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood ;  but  it  did  not 
exactly  answer  to  Spain,  either  in  the  geographical  or 
in  the  later  Roman  sense. ^  When  the  Saracen  came, 
the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta  on  the  Maureta- 
nian  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Goth 
did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  while 
his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of  Septimania. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Saracen  conquest  was  a  conquest, 
not  of  Spain  geographically,  but  of  the  West-Gothic 
dominions  in  and  out  of  Spain,  and  of  the  outlying 
Imperial  possessions  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  was 
from  the  lands  which  hindered  both  the  West-Gothic 
and  the  Saracen  dominion  from  exactly  answering  to 

^  See  above,  p.  154, 
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geographical  Spain  that  deliverance  came,  and  it  came  in     chap. 
two  forms.    From  the  land  to  the  north-west,  which  had  ^ij;;^^^ 
held  out  against  both  Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  fa^ndg^"* 
of  deliverance  which  was  strictly  native.     At  the  other  The 
end,   the   Frank   first  won  back  for  Christendom  the  dominion. 

752-759. 

Saracen  provmce  in  Gaul,  and  then  carried  his  arms 
into  the  neighbouring  corner  of  Spain.  Thus  we  get  778. 
two  centres  of  deliverance,  two  groups  of  states 
which  did  the  work.  There  are  the  north-western 
lands,  whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which  simply 
withstood  the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern  lands, 
which  were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the  Frank, 
and  which  gradually  freed  themselves  from  their 
deliverer.      The  former  class  are  represented  in  later  Repre- 

o  •  •  >  /-N         •  sented  se- 

Spanish  history  by  the  kmgdoms  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  veraiiy  by 

^^  Castile  and 

the  latter  by  the  kino^dom  of  Aragon.       Navarre  lies  Portugal, 

♦^  ^  ^  ^  _  and  by 

between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the  history   of  both.  Aragon. 
The  former   start   geographically   from   the   mountain    - 
region   washed   by  the  Ocean.     The  latter  start  geo- 
graphically from  the  mountains  which  divide  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  which  stretch  eastward  to  the   Mediterra- 
nean.    The  geographical  position  of  the  regions  fore- 
shadows their  later  history.     It   was  Aragon,  looking  Later 
to  the  East,  which  first  played  a  great  part  in  European  Aragon. 
affairs,  and   which  carried  Spanish  influence  and   do- 
minion into  Gaul,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece.      It  was 
Portugal   and   Castile,   looking   to    the    West,    which  ofCastiie 
established  an  Iberian  dominion  beyond  the  bounds  of  PortagaL 
Europe.     And  of  these  it  was  Castile  which  was  fated 
to  play  the  same  part  which  was  played  by  Wessex  in 
England,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula 
and  for  a  moment  to  incorporate  the  whole  peninsula 
under   the  rule  of  her  kings.     The   lasting  union   of 

HM  2 
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Relations 

of  Castile 
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Aragon 
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Castile  and  Aragon,  the  momentary  union  of  Castile, 
Portugal,  and  Aragon  was  to  form  that  great  Spanish 
monarchy  which  became  the  terror  of  Europe.  The 
more  lasting  of  these  annexations  has  led  to  a  change 
in  ordinary  geographical  language.  The  fact  that  a 
Queen  of  Castile  in  the  fifteenth  century  married  a  King 
of  Aragon  and  not  a  King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  peninsular  kingdoms  as  *  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal.'' ^  For  some  ages  '  Spain  and  Aragon '  would  have 
been  a  more  natural  division.  But  the  very  difference 
in  the  fields  of  action  of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered 
any  such  strong  opposition.  Between  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal, on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose  in  the 
field  which  was  common  to  both. 

Of  these  two  centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  other 
brought  for  a  long  time  under  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  foreign  influence,  the  more  strictly  native  region 
was  foremost  in  the  work  of  national  deliverance. 
How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance  of  eastern 
Spain  is  shown  by  the  speaking  fact  that  Toledo, 
so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by  Castile 
a  generation  before  Zaragoza  was  won  by  Aragon. 
But  both  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  powers,  grew  out 
of  the  break-up  of  a  momentary  dominion  in  the 
land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  his- 
tory is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom  of 
Pampehma  or  Navarre  had,  by  the  energy  of  a  single 
man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Dushan  of  his  little 
realm,  risen  to  the  first  place  among  the  Christian 
powers  of  Spain.  Castile  and  Aragon  do  not  appear 
with  kingly  rank  till  both  had  passed  under  the 
^  See  above,  p.  154. 
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CHAP. 

xn. 


momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after  times 
seemed  so  small  beside  either  of  them.  And  the  '  '  ' 
name  of  Castile,  whether  as  county,  kingdom,  or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.  We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  hundred 
years. 

§  1.     The  Foundation  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 
We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  small  indepen-  Founding 

of  the 

■dent  lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  Cantahria,  grew  Mngdom 

of  Leon. 

into  the  first  Christian  kingdom  of  reviving  Spain. 
This  was  the  kingdom  which  bore  the  name,  first  of  753. 
Oviedo  and  then  of  Leon.  Gallicia,  on  the  one  side,  916. 
representing  in  some  sort  the  old  Suevian  kingdom, 
Bardulia  or  the  oldest  Castile,  the  land  of  Burgos,  on 
the  other  side,  were  lands  of  this  kingdom  which  were 
early  inclined  to  fall  away.     The  growth  of  the  Christian  christian 

^  advance. 

powers  on  this  side  was  favoured  by  internal  events 

among  the  Mussulmans,  by  famines  and  revolts  which 

left  a  desert  border  between  the  hostile  powers.     The  The 

'Ommiad  emirate,  afterwards  caliphate,  was  established  emirate. 

755. 
almost  at  the  moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of  Septimania. 

Then  came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  the  Great,  The  Span- 
ish March. 

which  brought  part  of  northern  Spain  once  more  within  778-801. 
the  ])ounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire,  as  the  conquests 
of  Justinian  had  brought  back  part  of  southern  Spain 
within  the  bounds  of  the  undivided  Empire.  This 
march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  Pampeluna  at  one 
end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with  the  intermediate  its  extent, 
lands  of  Aragon,  Ripacurcia,  and  Sobrarbe.  But  the 
Frankish  dominion  soon  passed  away  from  Aragon,  and 
still   sooner   from   Pampeluna.     The   eastern    ^ftirt    of 
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the  march,  which  still  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  split  up  into  a  number  of 
practically  independent  counties,  which  made  hardly 
any  advance  against  the  common  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent  and 
powerful  kingdom.  The  Navarre  of  Sancho  the  Great 
stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west  it 
took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  with 
the  original  Castile ;  to  the  east  it  took  in  Aragon^ 
Ripaaircia,  and  Sohrarbe.  The  two  Christian  kingdoms 
of  Navarre  and  Leon  took  in  all  north-eastern  Spain. 
The  Douro  was  reached  and  crossed  ;  the  Tagus  itself 
was  not  far  from  the  Christian  boundary ;  but  the 
states  which  owned  the  superiority  of  the  power  which  we 
may  now  call  France  were  still  far  from  the  lower  Ebro. 

At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  his  momentary 
dominion  broke  up.  Seven  years  earlier  the  dominion 
of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  had  broken  up  also.  These  twa 
events,  so  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  Instead  of  the  one  Ommiad 
caliphate,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 
kingdoms,  at  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon,  Zaragoza,  Toledo, 
Valencia,  and  elsewhere.  Weaker  each  one  by  itself 
than  their  Christian  neighbours,  they  had  to  caU  foi*^ 
help  to  their  Mussulman  brethren  in  Africa.  This  led 
to  what  was  really  a  new  African  conquest  of  Mussul- 
man Spain.  The  new  deliverers  or  conquerors  spread 
their  dominion  over  all  the  Mussulman  powers,  save 
only  Zaragoza.  This  settlement,  with  other  later  ones, 
of  the  same  kind,  gives  a  specially  African  look  to  the 
later  history  of  Mahometan  Spain,  and  it  has  doubtless 
helped  to  give  the  Spanish  Mussulmans  the  common 
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name    of    Moors.     But    their    language    and   culture     ^f^^' 
remained   Arabic,    and   the   revolution  caused  by  the  u^T^hthT 
African    settlers    among    the    ruins    of  the   Western  Kr». 
caliphate  was  far  from  being  so  great  as  the  revolution 
caused  by  the  Turkish  settlers  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Eastern  caliphate. 

Out  of  the  break-up  of  the   dominion   of  Sancho  New 

kingdoms, 

came  the  separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  new  castiie, 

Aragoii, 

kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragoii,  and  Sobrarhe.     Of  these  ^nd 
the   two   last  were   presently   united,  thus   beginning  ^*^^^- 
the  advance  of  Aragon.     Thus   we    come   to  four  of  Ara^on''^ 
the  five  historic  kingdoms  of  Spain — Navarre,  Castile,  sobrarbe. 
Aragon,    and   Leon,   whose    unions    and  divisions  are 
endless.     The  first  king   Ferdinand  of  Castile   united  shiftings 

_  _    ^  of  Castile 

Castile  and  Leon;    Castile,   Leon,    and   Oallicia   were  and  Leon. 

'  '  '  ^  1037. 

again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son.     Aragon  1065-1073. 
and  Navarre  were  united  for  nearly  sixty  years.     Pre-  ^'^'^*^^^^^- 
sently  Spain  has  an  Emperor  in  Alfonso   of  Castile,  Emperor 
Leon,    and   Gallicia.     But  Empire  and  kingdom  were  ^^^^• 
split  asunder.     Leon  and  Castile  became  separate  king-  us?- 
doms   under   the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and  they  remained 
separate  for  more  than  sixty  years.     Their  final  union  ^I'^qI^^H^ 
created  the  great  Christian  power  of  Spain.  So^^"' 

Navarre   meanwhile,   cut  short  by  the  advance  of  Decline  of 

''  Navarre. 

Castile,   shorn  of  its  lands  on  the  Ocean  and  beyond 
the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position  in 
the    peninsula.     It   passed   to  a  succession  of  French  1234. 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.     But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  ot 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly     **^°°" 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  wUh 

Barcelona. 

union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  usi- 
of  Barcelona  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
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Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond 
the  Ehone.^  This  power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow 
of  King  Pedro  at  Muret.  But  by  the  final  arrange- 
ment which  freed  Barcelona,  Roussillon,  and  Cerdagne, 
from  all  homage  to  France,  all  trace  of  foreign 
superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain.  The 
independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the  days  of 
the  West-Gothic  kings. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  lands 
between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  separate 
state,  a  state  which  was  to  hold  no  mean  place  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  first  to  extend  her 
borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy  and  then  to 
become  the  pioneer  of  European  enterprise  in  distant 
lands.  The  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by  princes  of 
the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  The  county  became  a  kingdom,  and 
its  growth  cut  off  Leon,  as  distinguished  from  Castile, 
from  any  advance  against  the  Mussulmans.  Navarre 
was  already  cut  off  from  such  advance.  But  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all 
ready  for  the  work.  A  restored  Western  Christendom 
was  growing  up  to  balance  the  falling  away  in  the  East. 
The  first  great  advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain 
began  about  the  time  of  the  Seljuk  conquests  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  The  work  of  deliverance  was  not 
ended  till  the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty  years 
established  in  the  New  Rome. 


The    Christian    powers    however    were   disunited, 
wliile  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gained,  though  at  a 
^  See  above,  p.  337. 
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heavy   price,    the   advantage    of  union.     Alfonso   the  chap. 

Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile    and   Leon,  • — r— 
pressed  far  to    the    south,    and   won   the   old   Gothic 

■capital  of  Toledo.     But  his  further  advance  was  checked  of^Tokdo. 

by  the  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.     The  Battle  of 

Almoravide  power  was  too  strong  for  any  present  hope  los^*'*' 

of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile  ;  but  the  one  inde-  ^^l^^'^^ 

pendent  Mussulman  state  at  Zaragoza  lay  open  to  the  ^/j^g""*" 

Christians  of  the  north-east.     Zarao^oza  itself  was  taken  Advance  of 

Aragon. 

by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarragona  by  the  Count  conquest 
of  Barcelona.     Both  these  powers  advanced,  and  the  Zaragoza. 

1118 

conquest   of   Tortosa  made    the    Ebro    the    Christian  ofTarra 
boundary.     As   the    power  of  the  Almoravides  weak-  ^°"*- 

.  .  .       Of  Tortosa. 

ened,  Castile  and  Portugal    again   advanced   on   their  n^s. 
side.     The  latter  kingdom  made  the  great  acquisition  Portugal, 
of  its  future  capital  Lisbon,  and  a  generation  later,  it  of°L?^*on. 
reached  the  southern  coast  by  the  conquest  of  Silvas  in  "*I" 

•^  ^  Of  Silvas. 

Algarve.     Castile  meanwhile  pressed  to  the  Guadiana  ^^^^• 
and   beyond,  counting  Calatrava  and  Badajoz  among  Castiie. 
its  cities.     The  line  of  struggle  had  advanced  in  about 
a  century  from  the  land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to 
the  land  between  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  second  great  Christian  advance  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  again  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the    advance   in   the   eleventh  century  had  been.     A 
new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  the  Almohades,  invasion 
won    back  a   large   territory   from   both   Castile    and  ^^™°- 
Portugal.     The  battle    of  Alarcos  broke  for   a    while  "^''• 
the   power   of  Castile,   and   the   Almohade    dominion  Aiarcos. 

1196. 

stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.  To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  Decline 

,  of  the 

Mahometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  ^^"o- 
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than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.  Their 
power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.  All  three 
kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the  Mussul- 
man power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to  a  mere 
survival.  Aragon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  formed 
her  kingdom  of  Valencia.  But  as  Castile,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  Murcia,  reached  to  the  Mediterranean,  any 
further  advance  in  the  peninsula  was  forbidden  to 
Aragon.  On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  won  back  her 
lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast,  kept  all  the 
land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  some  points  to 
the  east  of  it.  To  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  added 
the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

But  the  central  power  of  Castile  pressed  on  faster  still. 
Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  the  great 
cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.  Cordova,  the  city  of  the 
caliphs,  was  won ;  Jaen  followed ;  then  more  famous 
Seville ;  and  Cadiz,  eldest  of  Western  cities,  passed 
again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  Eoman  world, 
from  Semitic  into  Aryan  hands.  The  conquest  of 
Nihla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  completion  of  the 
work  only  a  question  of  time. 

No  one  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  could 
have  dreamed  that  a  Mussulman  power  would  live  on 
in  Spain  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.  This  was 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  began,  amid  the 
conquests  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  state  of  Castile. 
Yet,  sixty  years  later,  it  was  able  to  win  back  a  con- 
siderable territory  from  its  overlord.  Part  of  the  land 
now  gained  was  soon  lost  again  ;  but  part,  with  the  city 
of  Huascar,  was  kept  by  the  Mussulmans  far  into  the 
fifteenth  century.     Meanwhile,  on   the  strait   between 
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the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  was  won    chap. 

XII. 

by  Castile,  lost,  and  won  again.  :^^ — ' 

1344. 

Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Geograpiu- 

^  *'       cal  position 

the  peninsula   of  Spain   was   very   unequally  divided  of  the  four 

■t  -T  J  1.  J  kingdoms. 

between  one  Mussulman  and  four  Christian  states. 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  were 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  line  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent  inwards.  Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  off  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  pen- 
insula. Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power  of 
Castile,  with  Christian  Navarre  still  separate  at  one 
corner  and  Mussulman  Granada  still  separate  at  another. 
Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragon  alone 
marched  to  any  considerable  extent  on  any  state  beyond 
the  peninsula.  Castile  barely  touched  the  Aquitanian 
dominions  of  England,  while  Navarre  and  Aragon,  both 
stretching  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  together  a 
considerable  frontier  towards  Aquitaine  and  France. 
Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched  on  one  another, 
while  Portugal  and  Granada  marched  only  on  Castile, 
the  common  neighbour  of  all.  The  destiny  of  all  was 
written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  one  end,  Granada  at 
the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  central 
power.  Aragon,  after  gaining  a  high  European  posi- 
tion, was  to  be  united  with  Castile  under  a  single 
sovereign.  Portugal  alone  was  to  become  distinctly  a 
rival  of  Castile,  but  wholly  in  lands  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Europe. 

Of  the  five  Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  outtopped  ?^^°^j 
the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  of  in  other  Spain.' 
lands  as  King  of  Spain.     But  Spain  contained*  more 
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^xn^'     k^^gdoms   than  it  contained  kings.     Castile,  Aragon, 

The  lesser    ^^^  Portugal  wcic  all  formed  by  a  succession  of  unions 

Tcingdoms.    ^^^  couquests,  cacli  of  which    commonly  gave   their 

kings  a  new  title.      The  central  power  was  still  the 

power  of  Castile  and  Leon,  not  of  Castile  only.     Leon 

was  made  up  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Gallicia. 

Castile  took  in  Castile  proper  or  Old  Castile,  with  the 

principality   of  the    Asturias,    and    the    free    lands    of 

Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava.     To  the  south  it  took  in 

the  kingdoms — each  marking  a  stage  of  advance — of 

Toledo  or  New  Castile,  of  Cordova,  Jaen,  Seville,  and 

Murcia.      The   sovereign   of  Portugal   held    his    two 

kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarve.     The  sovereign  of 

Aragon,  besides  his  enlarged  kingdom  of  Aragon  and 

his  counties   of   Catalonia,   RoussiUon,   and    Cerdagne, 

held  his  kingdom  of  Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while 

1262.  the  Balearic  Isles  formed   the   kingdom   of   Majorca. 

This  last,  first  granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch 

1349.  of  the  royal  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with 

the  Aragonese  state. 


§  2.    Growth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Spanish 
Monarchy. 

Little  geo-         After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  ffeoerraphi- 

graphical  ^       ^  •^  J     fe       to       r 

a?ter^the      ^^^  chauges  witliiu  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  but  few. 

^n?r"*^  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  changed  but  little 
towards  one  another,  and  not  much  towards  France, 
their  only  neighbour  from  the  fifteenth  century  on- 
wards. But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually  grouped 
under  two  kings,  for  a  while  •  under  one  only.  The 
external  geography,  so  to  speak,  forms  a  longer  story. 
We  have  to  trace  out  the  acquisition  of  territory  within 
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Europe,  first  by  Aragon  and  then  by  Castile,  and  the     chap. 

acquisition  of  territory  out  of  Europe,  first  by  Portugal  ^[^^^j^'^^ 

and  then   by  Castile.     The    permanent    union   of  the  pe^slua^ 

dominions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  temporary  union  of 

the  dominions  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  formed 

that  great  Spanish  Monarchy  which  in  the  sixteenth  The  great 

*^  -^  ^  Spanish 

century  was  the  wonder  and   terror  of  Europe,  which  Monarchy. 
lost  important  possessions  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  finally  partitioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 

Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the  1410-1480. 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 
which   had   been   lost  to  Granada  at  the  end   of  the 
fourteenth.     The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the 
ending  of  the  struggle.     Men  fondly  deemed  that  the 
recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  Constanti-  conquest, 
nople.     But   the   last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for   a  f/oT"^"" 
moment  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpuj  arras.  End  of 

1     •  1  1  p     1  •       1  Mussul- 

and  It   was  the  purchase  of  this  last  remnant   which  man  rule 

in  Spain. 

finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman  in 
Spain. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen   of  Castile    and   a   king   of  Aragon.     But    the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  unite  i^^o. 
their  crowns.     That  union  may  be  dated  from  the  begin-  crstTie^and 
ning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile.     Meanwhile  i6ol°'*' 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  had  been,  after  thirty  years'  J^ol«/of 
French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.     Then  came  u^^lim', 
the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  o/'n']^"®''*^ 
left  only  the  small  part  on  the  Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  igj^*" 
the  French  kinos  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     Portugal 
was  now  the  only  separate  kingdom  in  the  peiiinsula, 
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Final 
loss  of 
Boussillon. 
1659. 


■Gibraltar 

lost  to 

F^ngland, 

1704-1718. 

Oliven^a. 

1801. 


Minorca. 


and  the  tendency  to  look  on  the  peninsula  as  made  up 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  of  course  strengthened. 
But  later  in  the  century  Portugal  itself  was  for  sixty 
years  united  with  Castile  and  Aragon.  Portugal  won 
back  its  independence  ;  and  the  Spanish  dominion  was 
further  cut  short  by  the  final  loss  of  Roussillon.  The 
Pyrenees  were  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain, 
except  so  far  as  the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by 
the  French  right  of  patronage  over  Andori^a}  Since 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen 
hardly  any  strictly  geographical  change.  Gibraltar 
has  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  occupied  by 
England.  The  fortress  of  Olivenqa  has  been  yielded 
by  Portugal  to  Spain.  And  during  the  eighteenth 
century  Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and 
England  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember.^ 


Advance 
of  Aragon 
beyond  the 
peninsula. 


"Union  of 
Aragon 
and  Sicily. 
1282-1285. 


Second 
union  of 
Aragon 
&nd  Sicily. 
1409. 
Union  of 
Aragon 
and  conti- 
nental 


The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 
naturally  began  with  Aragon.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 
sular kingdom  ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragon  had 
won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominion 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  dominion  was  con- 
tinuous with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 
of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  the 
war  of  the  Vespers  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.  Then  the  island  crown 
was  held  by  independent  Aragonese  ptinces,  and  lastly 
was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown.  The  con- 
tinental Sicily  had,  during   the   reign  of  Alfonso  the 

'  See  above,  p.  345. 

2  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1713.  Recovered  1756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  by  England 
1798.     Recovered  1802. 
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Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  and   the     chap. 

island.     Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — save  during  ^rjp — ' 

the  momentary  French  occupations — held  by  Aragonese  cotftinS' 

princes  till  the  final  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  under''^^ 

and  the  Two  Sicilies.     Meanwhile  a  war  of  more  than  a  p^ces.^^^ 

hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the  island  of  Sardinia  unTon  ot 

as  a  new  kingdom.     Thus,  at  the  final  union  of  Castile  and  the 

*"  ...  Sicilies. 

and    Aragon,   Aragon   brought   with   it    the    outlying  isoa. 

W^fltT  of 

crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Sardinia.     The  insular  Sardinia. 

.   ,  .  .  1309-1428. 

Sicilian  kingdom  was  slightly  lessened  by  the  grant  of  1530. 
Malta  and  Gozo   to  the  Knights  of  Saint  John.     The 
continental  kingdom  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  1557. 
small  Tuscan  territory. 

The  outlying  possessions  of  Aragon  were  thus  strictly  Difference 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  on  behalf  of  t^e  out- 
the  crown  of  Arao^on.     But  the  extension  of  Castilian  sessions  of 

^  Aragon 

dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was  due  only  to  pj^J'^JJI 
the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Castile  passed  to  an  Austrian  The  Bur- 

gundianin- 

prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater  part  of  the  do-  heritance. 
minions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.     But  thereby  the 
Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy   and    Cha- 
rolois  became  appendages  to  Castile,  and  went  to  swell 
the   great    Spanish   Monarchy.     The  duchy   of  Milan  Duchy  of 
too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Charles  held  ^^^^• 
it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  to  his  ices, 
son  Philip. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent 
thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  spivuish 

'  ^  '  Monarchy. 

whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Burgun- 
dian  lands  of  the  Austrian  house,  Eoussillon,  the  Sicilies, 
Sardinia,  and  Milan.  But  this  whole  dominion  was  never 
held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we  count  the  United  Loss  of  the 

'  United 

Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  till  the  Twelve  Years'  Nether- 
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Spanish 
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Recovery 
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1718, 1735. 

Spanish 
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Sicilies. 
1735-1860. 

Duchy  of 

Parma. 

1731-1860. 


Truce.  Holland  and  its  fellows  had  become  practically- 
independent  before  Portugal  was  won.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  that  Spain  suffered  her 
great  losses  on  the  side  of  France,  when  the  conquests- 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  cost  her  Eoussillon,  Cerdagne,. 
Charolois,  the  County  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  remainder  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Milan  and  the  three  outlying  Aragonese 
kingdoms,  were  kept  till  the  partitions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  final  result  of  so  much 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  to 
confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and  the 
Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever,  and 
less  Minorca  for  a  season.  Since  then  Spain  has  never 
won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of  Castile  ; 
but  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  lost  posses- 
sions of  Aragon,  insular  Sicily  twice,  continental  Sicily 
once.  And  if  the  Sicilies  were  not  kept  as  part  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  they  passed  to  a  branch  of  the 
Spanish  royal  house,  as  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  passed  to  another. 


§  3.     The  Colonial  Dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 

strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 

Character    bevoud  the  bouuds  of  Europe.     Portugal  led  the  way 

of  the  *^  J  1        •         • 

Portugese  amouff  European  states  to   conquest  and   colonization 

dominion  r>  r 

out  of  Qiit  q{  Europe.  She  had  a  geographical  and  historical 
call  so  to  do.  Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  like  that  of  Eussia,  but  it 
stood   on  a   difierent  ground   from   that   of  England, 
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France,  or  Holland.  It  was  not  actually  continuous  ^^^• 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  to  "^  ■  ' 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
her  European  advance.  The  Asiatic  and  American 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  dominion, 
and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continuation  of  her 
growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

When  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 
natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 
land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spain,  and  which  in  earlier 
geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.     But  as  far  as  Portugal 

fully 

Castile  was  concerned,  the  Moor  was  not  driven  out  till  formed 

in  the 

late  in  the  fifteenth  century;    as  far  as  Portu^^al  was  thirteenth 

^  ^  century. 

concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth.  Por- 
tugal had  then  reached  her  full  extent  in  the  peninsula, 
and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against  the  misbelievers 
by  land.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  that  her  advance 
beyond  sea  did  not  be<?in  sooner.     It  came  in  the  fif-  Her 

•^  ^  African 

teenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of  conquest  gave  to  i^iJ^j^^Ji' 
Portugal  her  kingdom  of  Algarve  beyond  the  Sea,    an 
African  dominion  older  than  the  Castilian  conquest  of 

The 

Granada.     The  king  of  Portwjal  and  the  Algarves  thus  Aigarves. 

held  the  southern  pillar  of  Hercules,  while  Castile  held 

the  northern.     The  greater  part  of  this  African  king-  ^^f »' 

,  .     ^      African 

dom  was  lost  after  the  fall  of  Sebastian.     Ceif^a  remained  ?°I^'"'°"> 

1578, 

a  Spanish  possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  Ceuta 

that  Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England 

the  northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portuijal  Tangier 

.  .  ,  English, 

to  England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  for-  1662-1688 
saken  as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  beyond  the  sea  Advance 
had  passed  away,  its  establishment  had  led  to  the  dis-  and  the 

islands. 

covery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continenf,  and 

VOL.  I.  N  N 
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1807. 
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to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Madeira  was  the  first  insular  pos- 
session, followed  by  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
Gradually,  under  the  care  of  Don  Henry,  the  Portuguese 
power  spread  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  work  went  on :  Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  great 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  road  to  India 
was  opened ;  dominion  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
was  added  to  dominion  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
dominion  perished  through  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
by  Spain.  Since  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  indepen- 
dence, only  fragments  of  this  great  African  and  Indian 
dominion  have  been  kept.  But  Portugal  still  holds  the 
Atlantic  islands,  various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa, 
and  a  small  territory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands. 

But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 
beyond  the  Ocean,  the  single  European  monarchy 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.  Brazil  was 
discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session early  in  the  sixteenth.  During  the  union  of 
Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won  back 
by  independent  Portugal.  The  peculiar  position  of 
Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour, gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominion  a  special 
importance.  It  was  looked  to  as  a  possible  place  for 
shelter,  which  it  actually  became  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  dominions  took 
the  style  of '  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Algarve.'     Nine  years  later  these  kingdoms  were 
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separated,    and   Brazil   became    an  independent   state,     ^xn^" 
But  it  remains  a  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Empire,   ""    '      ' 
and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  house,  while  Portugal  itself  has  passed  ^j'^p'^^^j, 
away  from  the  native  line  by  the  accidents  of  female  ^^^^ 
succession. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Brazil  held  a  wholly 
exceptional  position.  It  was  the  only  settlement  of 
Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 
any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claimed 
as  her  exclusive  dominion.     By  Papal  authoritv  Spain  Division  of 

•^  ^  .         r  the  Indies 

was  to  have  all  the  newly  found  lands  that  lay  to  the  between 

''  ^  ^  Spain  and 

west,  and  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line  F.*'.^!'"^'^^ 

'  ci  ./  '  1494. 

on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde    Islands.     Spain    thus    held    the    whole    South 
American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  southern. 
While  the  non- European   dominion   of   Portugal    was 
primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European    do- 
minion of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history  of 
the   country  ;    it   was  rather  suggested  by  rivalry  of 
Portugal.     In  Africa  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly  went 
beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  lasting  pos-  P-'^^i^og 
session  of  Ceuta.     The  conquest  of  Tunis  by  Charles  the  I's^-""!- 
Fifth  ^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  than  in  his  Castilian  i58i. 
character.     Within  the  range  of  Portuguese  dominion 
the  settlements  of  Spain  were  exceptional.     But  they  insula 
took  in  the  Canaries  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  ^s^S?"" 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  extreme  eastern  Archi- 

*  See  above,  p.  451.  * 
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pelago.      The    Canaries  Spain  still  keeps ;  the  Philip- 
pines have*  passed  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Spanish  Meanwliilc  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New 

in  America.  World,  in  both  AmeHcas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  had  risen  and  fallen.  It  began 
Hispanioia,  with  the  first  conquest  of  Columbus,  Hispaniola  or 
Saint  Domingo.  Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond 
the  Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 
the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.  Then 
1519.  followed    the   great  continental   dominion   in   Mexico^ 

1582.  Peru,  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus 

which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 
body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 
was  to  be  disputed  between  France  and  England,  Spain 
never  spread.     New  Mexico,  California,  Florida,  barely 
stretched  along  its  western  and  southern  coasts.     The 
Snfof       whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  in  a 
splnish      series  of  revolutions  within  our  own  century.     While 
Portugal     and     England    have    really    founded    new 
European   nations   beyond   the    Ocean,    the   result    of 
Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  (Teate  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
Mexico.       much  native  American  as  Spanish.     Of  these   Mexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
Two  history    of  Europe   and    European  America.     It   has 

Empires,     twicc  takeu  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native, 

1822-1828.  -,  P         .  1  11 

1866-1867.  once  under  a  foreign,  adventurer.  And  vast  provinces, 
Cessions  to  oncc  undcr  its  nominal  rule,  have  passed  to  the  United 
states.  States.  The  loss  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Upj^er 
California,  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 
the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests, 
te'india         Of   the   Spanish   West   India    islands,    some,   like 
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Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  have  passed  to  other  European     ^^ii' 
powers.     The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish  part  ."^^      ' 
of  Hispaniola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  from  that  Jamaica, 

.    .  .  .  1655. 

of  Hayti  ni  the  same  island.     The  largest  possession  of  saint 
all,  Cid)a,  has  likewise  gained  its  independence,  and  in  iseT"^"' 
consequence  of  the  same  war  which  won  for  Cuba  her  Cuba, 

.  .  1898. 

liberty,  Puerto  Rico  passed  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States.     In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out  of  Europe  J"°°> 
has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of  Spain.     The 
eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one ;  the  nineteenth 
century  has  cut  down  the  other  to  mere  fragments. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

THE   BRITISH   ISLANDS   AND   COLONIES. 

We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of 
European  lands  which  formed  part  either  of  the 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.  We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world  of 
either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  group  of 
islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as  forming  a  world 
of  its  own.  In  Western  Europe  Britain  was  the  last  land 
to  be  won,  and  the  first  to  be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the 
elder  Empire.  And,  after  all,  Britain  itself  was  only 
partly  won,  while  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  never 
tried  at  all.  After  the  English  Conquest,  Britain  had 
less  to  do  with  the  revived  Western  Empire  than  any 
Western  land  except  Norway.  The  momentary  deal- 
ings of  Charles  the  Great  with  the  Northumbrians  and 
Scots,  the  doubtful  and  precarious  homage  done  by 
Richard  the  First  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions, even  in  form,  to  the  complete  independence 
of  the  continental  Empire  which  was  maintained  by 
every  part  of  the  British  islands.  The  doctrine  was 
that  Britain,  the  other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its 
own.  That  Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured 
against  the  constant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boun- 
dary to  which  continental  states  lie  open.     For  several 
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centuries  the  boundaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic     ^;§^' 
occupants  of  Britain  and  of  the   Teutonic    kingdoms  ^~~~^ 
among  themselves,  were  always  changing.     But  these  ^^^^^ 
changes  hardly  affect  European  history,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  broad  general  results — with  the 
establishment  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — 
with  the  union  of  those  settlers  in  one  kingdom  under 
the  West-Saxon  house — with  the  extension  of  the  im- 
perial power  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the  whole 
island   of  Britain.      And,  from   the  eleventh   century  chS'geiu 
onwards,  there  has   been    singularly   little    change    of  di^s'ionTof 
boundaries    within    the    island.      The    boundaries   of    °^*°  " 
England  towards  Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much 
less  than  might  have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of 
such  endless  warfare.     Even  the  lesser  divisions  within 
the   English   kingdom   have    been    singularly    lasting. 
The  land,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  mapped  out  afresh 
since  the  tenth  century.     While  a  map  of  France  or 
Germany  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, is  useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a  map 
of  England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs 
not  at  all  from  a  map    of  England   now.     The   only 
changes  of  any  moment,  and    they  are  neither  many 
nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
borders. 

Thus  the  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
comes  to  little  more  than  a  record  of  these  border 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  other 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  little  to  do  except  to 
trace  how  the  boundary  of  English  conquest  advanced 
and  fell  back,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great  European 
concern.     The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands. 
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from  Scandinavian  Shetland  to  the  insular  Normandy, 
'  '  "^  has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  geography 
of  Europe  than  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
dominion  of  the  English  kings  on  the  continent  is  of  the 
highest  European  moment,  but,  from  its  geograpliical 
English       q[^q  [^  jg  Oaul  and  not  Britain  which  it  affects.     The 

settle-  ' 

iSyondsea.  ^^^l^J  great  geographical  phasnomenon  of  EngUsh 
history  is  that  which  it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  which  it  surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent 
of  outlying  English  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in 
Europe,  but  far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not  merely 
that  England  has  become  a  great  power  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world :  England  has  been,  like  Portugal,  but  on  a 

nations.  f^r  greater  scale,  a  planter  of  nations.  One  group  of  her 
settlements  has  grown  into  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  into  a  third  England  beyond  the  Ocean,  as 
far  surpassing  our  insular  England  in  geograpliical 
extent  as  our  insular  England  surpasses  the  first  Eng- 
land of  all  in  the  marchland  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. The  mere  barbaric  dominion  of  England  con- 
cerns our  present  survey  but  little  ;  but  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the 
extension  of  England  and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond 
the  Western  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern  part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 
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§  1.     The  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  fJsSn  of 
Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  has  taken  its  name  from  ^'=°*^"°^- 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance. Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britain 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population.  But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue  of 
its    strictly  Scottish    element.     The  Irish  settlers  who  Greatness 

of  Scotland 

first   brouofht   the   Scottish   name   into   Britain    could  ^uetoits 

^  ^  English 

never    have    made    Scotland   what   it   really   became,  element. 
What  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish  kingdom 
was  the  fact  that  part  of  England  gradually  took  the 
name  of  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took  the  name  of 
Scots.     The  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
Genoa  and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his  highest   title 
from    that   Sardinian   kingdom   which   was   the   least 
valuable  part  of  his  dominions.     It   is    as   when   the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  German  realm  calls  himself  king  of 
the  small  duchy  of  Prussia  and  its  extinct  people.     The  '^\^'^ 
truth  is  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  there  £°^5^' 
were  two  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  each  of  which 
had  a  troublesome  Celtic  background  which  formed  its 
chief  difficulty.     One  English   king   reigned   at   Win- 
chester or  London,  and  had  his  difficulties  in  Wales 
and    afterwards   in   Ireland.      Another   English   king 
reigned  at  Dunfermline  or  Stirling,  and  had  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  true  Scotland.     But  the  southern  kingdom, 
ruled  by  kings  of  native  English  or  of  foreign  descent, 
but  never  by  kings  of  British  or  Irish  descent,'  always 

'  The  Tudor  kings  were  doubtless  of  British  descent ;  but  they 
did  not  reign  by  virtue  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in  till 
ages  after  the  English  kingdom  was  completely  formed. 
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kept  the  English  name,  while  the  northern  kingdom, 
ruled  by  kings  of  Scottish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish 
name.  The  English  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots 
gradually  took  the  Scottish  name  to  themselves.  As 
the  present  Swiss  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the 
German,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  nations  which  have 
detached  themselves  from  their  several  main  bodies, 
so  the  present  Scottish  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of 
the  English,  Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  de- 
tached themselves  from  their  several  main  bodies.  But 
in  both  cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms 
the  life  and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which 
the  other  elements  have  attached  themselves.  We 
cannot  read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright, 
unless  we  remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in 
truth  the  English  king  of  Teutonic  Lothian  and  teu- 
tonized  Fife.  The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title 
were  at  most  his  unwilhng  subjects ;  they  were  often 
his  open  enemies,  the  allies  of  his  southern  rival. 


Lothian,  The  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of 

strath-  .  .  ^  ^ 

Clyde,  and    Euglisli  Lothiun,  British  Strathclyde,  and  Irish  Scotland. 

Scotland.  ^  -^       ' 

The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the  Scottish 
name,  long  since  forgotten  in  Ireland  itself,  came  into 
Britain  and  there  spread  itself  These  three  elements 
stand  out  plainly.  But  the  Scottish  or  Irish  element 
The  Picts.  swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  Picts,  of  whom  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts,  like  the  Scots 
and  Britons,  but  about  whom  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the  Scots  or  ta 
the  Britons.  For  our  purpose  the  question  is  of  little 
moment.  The  Picts,  as  far  as  geography  is  concerned, 
either  vanished  or  became  Scots. 
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Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  land  north  of  the     9^^- 
firths    of  Clyde   and  Forth    was  still  mainly   Pictish.   "~r^     \ 

^  Position  of 

The  second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  Britain)  had  *^,^|ifofg 
not  spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settlement  in  ceS^'"^ 
the  south-west.     The  union  of  Picts  and  Scots  under  a  £nion  of 

Picts  and 

Scottish  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotland,  the  true  ^^°*«' 
Celtic   Scotland,  taking  in  all   the  land  north  of  the  The  Celtic 

_  _  ^  Scotland. 

firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occupied  the 
extreme  north.  South  of  the  firths,  English  Bernicia,  Bemicia. 
sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes  part  of  North- 
humberland,  stretched  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  with  Edin- 
burgh as  a  border  fortress.  To  the  west  of  Bernicia, 
south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  lay    the  British  strath- 

'         '  Clyde  or 

kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde,  with  Alcluyd  or  [^IJ^^'^' 

Dumbarton  as  its  border  fortress.     To  the  south-west 

again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land  of  Galloway,  which  Gaiioway. 

long  kept  up  a  separate  being.     Parts  of  Bernicia,  parts 

of  Strathclyde,   were  one  day  to  join   with  the   true 

Scotland  to  make  up  the  later  Scottish  kingdom.     As 

yet  the  true  Scotland  was  a  foreign  and  hostile  land 

alike  to  Bernicia  and  to  Strathclyde. 

In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  cut  settle- 
ments of 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  adyancin»  towards  the  t^e  Noith- 

*-'  men. 

south  and  east.     The  Northmen  have  settled  in  the 
northern  and  western  islands,  in   those   parts   of  the 
mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caithness  Caithness, 
and  Sutherland,  and  even  in  the  first  Scottish  land  in 
the  west.     Scotland  itself  has  also  admitted  the  external  Scotland 
supremacy  of  the  English  overlord.     On  the  other  hand,  ledges  the 

1         (->(  •       •  •  1         -1  English 

the   Scots    have   pressed   within   the   English   border,  supremacy, 
and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the  border  fortress  of  Taking  of 
England.     Later  in  the  same  century  or  early  in  the  c.  qm'"^  * 
next,  the  Kings  of  Scots  received  Northern  Bernicia,  £othi^°* 

966  or 
1018. 
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the  land  of  Lothian,  as  an  English  earldom.  On  the 
other  side,  Strathdyde  or  Camherland — its  southern 
boundary  is  very  uncertain — had  become  in  a  manner 
united  to  England  and  Scotland  at  once.  An  Enolish 
conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  King  of  Scots, 
and  was  commonly  held  as  an  appanage  by  Scottish 
princes.^  Thus  the  King  of  Scots  held  three  dominions 
on  three  different  tenures.  Scotland  was  a  kingdom 
under  a  merely  external  English  supremacy ;  Cumber- 
land was  a  territorial  fief  of  England  ;  Lothian  was  an 
earldom  within  the  English  kingdom.  In  after  times 
these  distinctions  were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now 
was  whether  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a 
whole,  were  or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.  When  the 
question  took  this  shape,  the  English  king  claimed  more 
than  his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his 
ancient  rights  over  Lothian. 

The  acquisition  of  Lothian  made  the  Scottish 
kingdom  English.  Lothian  remained  English ;  Cum- 
berland and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  practi- 
cally English  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became  English 
princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  English  part  of  their 
dominions.  But  late  in  the  eleventh  century  it  would 
seem  that  the  southern  part  of  Cumberland  had 
become  a  separate  principality  ruled  by  a  refugee 
Northumbrian  prince  under  Scottish  supremacy.  This 
territory,  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  its  immediate  dis- 
trict, the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was  added  to  England 
by  William  Eufus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  troubles 
of  Stephen's  reign,  the  king  of  Scots  received  two 
English  earldoms,  Cumberland — in  a  somewhat  wider 
'  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 
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sense — and  Northumberland  in  the  modern   sense,  the     ^^^' 
land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne.     Had  these  earldoms  "      ^^^ 
been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  become  Scottish  lands  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they  would  have  become 
parts  of  the  northern  English  kingdom.     But  Northum-  ^y  E^t!^*^ 
berland  and  Cumberland  were  won  back  by  Henry  the  JSy' 
Second  ;  and  the  boundary  has  since  remained  as  it  was  rj^^^  y^^^^, 
then  fixed,  save  that  the  town  of  Berwick  fluctuated  m^enir 
according  to  the  accidents  of  war  between  one  kingdom  to  Berwick. 
and  the  other. 

But  though  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  were  Eeiations 

.  o(  •  between 

fixed,  their  relations  were  not.     Scotland  m  the  modern  England 

and  Scot- 
sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the   older   sense,   Lothian,  land. 

and   Strathclyde — was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as  a 

fief  of  England.     It   was    then    for    another    moment  1292. 

incorporated  with  England.     It  was  then  acknowledged  1296. 

as    an    independent   kingdom.     It    again    fell    under  1327. 

vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again  won  its  independ-  isss- 

ence.     Then,    at    the    beginning   of   the    seventeenth  leos.. 

century,  England  and  Scotland,  as  distinct,  independent, 

and  equal  kingdoms,  passed    under   a    common  king. 

They  were  separated  again  for  a  moment  when  Scotland  1049. 

acknowledged   a  king   whom   England  rejected.     For 

another   moment   Scotland   was  incorporated  with  an  1652. 

English  commonwealth.     Again  Scotland  and  England 

became  independent  kingdoms  under  a  common  king,  leeo. 

till  the  two  kingdoms  were,  by  common  consent,  joined  1707. 

in  the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


o' 


Meanwhile  the  Scottish  kinj?s   had,    like    those    of  ^*f,"*I?^® 

O  '  with  the 

Entrland  somewhat  earlier,  to  stru"j<:;fle  against  Scandi-  ^*^™.®."- 

'^        _  '  CO        o  Scandi- 

navian  invaders.     The    settlements    of  the   Nort!hmen  "?^'*° 

advance, 
1014-1064. 
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advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the 
other.  But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the 
northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became  Scandi- 
navian. In  the  Sudereys  or  Hebrides — the  southern 
islands  as  distinguished  from  Orkney  and  Shetland — 
and  in  Man,  the  Celtic  speech  has  survived.  Caithness 
was  brought  under  Scottish  supremacy  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Galloway  was  incorporated.  Later 
again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  the  Sudereys  and  Man 
passed  under  Scottish  supremacy.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Scottish  crown  in  the  islands  was  for  a  long  time  very 
precarious.  Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles, 
lying  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  under  English, 
superiority.  Granted  to  English  subjects,  the  king- 
dom sank  to  a  lordship.  The  lordship  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Norman 
islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming  no  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  earldom  of  Orkney 
meanwhile  remained  a  Norwegian  dependency  till  it 
was  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Since  then  it  has 
silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


^  2.     The  Kingdom  of  England. 

The  changes  of  boundary  between  England  and 
Wales  begin,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them, 
with  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.  All  the 
menuuhe  border  shires,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 
shires.        Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged  ;  the 


Harold's 

conquests 

from 

Wales, 

1068. 
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English   border  stretched  to  the  Conwy  in  the  north,     ^^-^• 
and  to  the  Usk  in  the  south.     But  part  of  this  territory   ~     '      ' 
seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  princes, 
while  part  passed  into  the  great  march  district  of  England  ^^^^.j^^g 
and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords  Marchers.     The  gradual 
conquest  of  South  Wales  began  under  the  Conqueror  ^°g^|Jj^' 
and  went  on  under  his  sons  ;  but  it  was  more  largely  ^Qf^{i<^i^ 
the   work  of  private   adventurers   than   of  the  kings 
themselves.       The    lands    of    Morganwg,    Breheiniog, 
Dyfed,  and  Ceredigion,  answering  nearly  to  the  modern 
South  Wales,  were  ffraduallv  subdued.     In  some  dis-  Flemish 

'  C3  «  settlement 

tricts,  especially  in   the  southern  part  of  the  present  i^^J^g^'j, 
Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were  actually  driven  out,  ^^^^• 
and  the  land  was  settled  by  Flemish  colonists,  the  latest 
of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.     Elsewhere  Nor-  character 
man  lords,  with  a  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  follow-  quest  of 
ing,  held  the  towns  and  the  more  level  country,  while  Waies. 
the  Welsh  kept  on  a  half  independence  in  the  moun- 

Princes  of 

tains.     Meanwhile   in  North   Wales   native   princes —  North 

^  ^        W*le8. 

Princes   of   Aherffraw   and   Lords    of   Snowdon — still 
ruled,  as  vassals  of  the  English  king,  till  the  war  of 
Edward  the  First.     In  the  first  stage  the  vassal  prince  cessions  to 
was    compelled   again   to   cede   to   his    overlord    the  1277. 
territory  east  of  the  Conwy.     Six  years  later  followed  S'Sorth* 
the   complete  conquest.     But   complete  incorporation  1282**' 
with  England  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North  ThePrin- 

1    o  1  •         1  1  •     •  •     •  1         cipality  of 

and  South,  remained  a  separate  dominion,  giving  the  waies. 
princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king. 
Some   shires   were    formed ;    some    new    towns    were 
founded ;    the   border    districts    remained    under  the 
anomalous  jurisdiction  of  the  Marchers.     The  full  in-  PnUmcor- 

potation. 

corporation  of  the  principality  and  its  marches   dates  isss. 
from  Henry  the  Eighth.     Thirteen  new  counties  were 
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formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  restored  to 
the  border  shires  of  England.  One  of  the  new  coun- 
ties, Monmouthshire,  was,  under  Charles  the  Second,, 
added  to  an  English  circuit,  and  it  has  since  been 
reckoned  as  an  English  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing 
shires   of  England  were   in  being  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those   of  Lancaster,    Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Rutland.     The  boundaries  were 
not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;    but  the 
differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local  in- 
terest.    The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  were 
of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  principali- 
ties, which  still  kept  their  names  and  boundaries  as 
shires.     Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent^  Sussex,  and 
Essex,  and  the  East- Anglian,  West-Saxon,  and  North- 
umbrian shires.     Most  of  these  keep  old  local  or  tribal 
names ;  a  few  only  are  called  from  a  town.    In  Mercia  on 
the  other  hand,  the  shires  seem  to  have  been  mapped  out 
afresh  when  the  land  was  won  back  from  the  Danes. 
They  are  called  after  towns,  and  the  town  which  gives 
the  name  commonly  lies  central  to  the  district,  and  re- 
mains the  chief  town  of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has 
been  outstripped   by   some   other   in   modern    times. ^ 
Both  classes  of  shires  survived  the  Conquest,  and  both 
have  gone  on  till  now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shires,  for  reasons 
already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 
they  do  now.  On  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cumbrian  con- 
quest  of  William  Eufus,  enlarged  by  districts  which 

1  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  and  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, April,  1880. 
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ill  Domesday  appear  as  part  of  Yorkshire.     Lancashire     *^™^- 
was   made   up   of  lands    taken   from    Yorkshire    and  ^ — ' — ' 

Lanca- 

Cheshire,  the  Eibble  forming  the  older  boundary  of  shire, 
those  shires.  The  older  divisions  are  marked  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  York,  Carlisle,  and  Lich- 
field or  Chester,  as  they  stood  down  to  the  changes 
under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  central  England  the  only 
change  is  the  formation  of  the  small  shire  of  Rutland  Rutland, 
out  of  the  Domesday  district  of  Eutland  (which,  oddly 
enough,  appears  as  an  appendage  to  Nottinghamshire), 
enlarged  by  a  small  part  of  what  was  then  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

§  3.     L^eland. 

The  second  great  island  of  the  British  group,  Ireland,  Ireland 
the  original  Scotia,  has  had  less  to  do  with  the  general  Scotland, 
history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of  Western 
Europe.     Its  ancient  divisions  have  lived  on  from  the 
earliest  times.     The  names  of  its  five  great  provinces,  The  five 

provinces 

Ulster,  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  are  all 
in  familiar  use,  though  Meath  has  sunk  from  its  old 
rank  alongside  of  the  other  four.  The  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  remained  independent  of  foreign 
powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settlement.  Just 
like  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the  great  divisions 
of  Ireland  were  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
united  under  the  supremacy  of  a  head  king.  Gradually  settlement 
the  Northmen,  called  in  Ireland  Ostmen,  formed  settle-  O'tmen. 
ments  on  the  coast,  and  held  some  of  the  chief  ports,  as 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  two  of  which  names  bear 
witness  to  Teutonic  occupation.^   The  great  Irish  victory  insh  vic- 

^  [It  may  be  noticed  that  the  terminations  of  the  names  of  the  ^Qia^"^' 
three  provinces,  Munster,  Lein-stei;  and   Ulster,  are  Scandimavijin 
additions  to  the  native  names,  Mumu,  Laigin,  and  UlaidJ\ 

VOL.   I.  0  0 
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at  Clontarf  weakened,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  Scandi- 
navian power.  And,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
century  onward,  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  shows 
a  growing  connexion  with  England.  Whether  any 
actual  English  supremacy  ever  existed  is  extremely 
doubtful ;  but  both  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  ties  be- 
came closer  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
This  connexion  led  to  the  actual  English  conquest  of 
Ireland,  begun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really 
finished  only  by  Cromwell.  All  Ireland  admitted  for  a 
moment  the  supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  actual  English  dominion,  called  the  PaU, 
with  Dublin  for  its  centre,  was  always  fluctuating,  and 
for  a  while  it  feU  back  rather  than  advanced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken 
of  as  a  kingdom :  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use. 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland,  like 
Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for  a  son 
of  the  English  King.  It  became  instead,  so  far  as  it 
was  an  English  possession  at  all,  a  simple  dependency 
of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Ireland.  Henry  the  Eighth  took  the  title  of  Kimj 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  kingdom  remained  a  mere  depen- 
dency, attached  to  the  crovm,  first  of  England  and  then 
of  Great  Britain.  This  state  of  things  was  diversified 
by  a  short  time  of  complete  incorporation  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  short  time  of  independence 
under  James  the  Second.  But  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ireland  was  formally 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  kingdom,  connected 
with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of  a  common  king. 
Since  that  time  it  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.  Man,  lying 
between  the  two,  remains  a  distinct  dependency. 
This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the  The 

Norman 

Norman  duchy  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which  islands. 

•^  .  1805. 

never   became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
Guernsey,   Jersey,   Alderney,   Sark,    and   their   smaller 
neighbours,  when  the  English  kings  took  the  titles  of  the 
French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the  Norman  duchy. 
Practically  the   islands  have,  during   all   changes,  re- 
mained attached  to  the  English  crown ;  but  they  have 
never  been   incorporated   with   the    kingdom.      Other 
more  distant  European  lands  have  been,  some  still  are,  other 
in  the  same  position.     Such  were  Aquitaine,  Ponthieu,  dependen- 
and  Calais,  as  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.     Since  t»'ne,  &c 
the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  England  has  had  no  considerable 
continental  dominion  in  Europe,  but  she  has  from  time 
to  time  held  several  islands  and  detached  points.     Such  outposts 
are    Calais,    Boulogne,    Dunkirk,    Gibraltar,   Minorca,  islands. 
Malta,  Heligoland,  all  of  which  have   been   spoken  of 
in  their  natural  geographical  places.     To  these  we  may 
add    Tangier,  which   has   more   in   common  with   the 
jDossession  of  Gibraltar   and  Minorca   than  with   the 
English    settlements   in  the   further  parts   of    Africa. 
Of  these  points,  Gibraltar,   and  Malta,   are  still   held 
by  England.     The  virtual   English   possession   of  the  Greek 
Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in  sions, 

Ionian 

the   fra<xments  of   the  Eastern   Eoman  Empire.     'And  islands, 

®  ^  1814-l«e4. 

later  still  she  has  again  put  on  the  same  character  by  cyrms, 

1878. 
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■^  and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cypnis. 

§  5.     The  American  Colonies  of  England. 

Colonies  of  England,  like  France  and  Holland,  became  a  colo- 
nizing power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Eussia,  nor 
did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earlier  circumstances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  colonizing  enterprise 
of  England  has  done  a  greater  work  than  the  colo- 
nizing enterprise  of  any  other  European  power.  The 
greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a  worthier  use  of 
language  the  word  colony  would  imply  independence 
rather  than  dependence^ — is  that  great  Confederation 
which  is  to  us  what  Syracuse  was  to  Corinth,  what 
Miletos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and  Carthage  were 

TheUnited  to  the  citics  of  the  older  Canaan.     The  United  States 

states. 

of  America,  a  vaster  England  beyond  the  Ocean,  an 
European  power,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean powers,  planted  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe, 
form  the  great  work  of  English  and  European  enterprise 
in  non-European  lands. 
First  The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States 

settle-        were  not  the  first  English  possessions  in  North  America, 
North        but  they  were   the   first  which   really  deserved  to  be 

America,  m  /» 

1*97.  called   colonies.     The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 

to   the   establishment   of  the   Newfoundland  fisheries. 

Attempts     Ealeigh's    attempts   at   real   colonization   ninety  years 

of  Raleigh,  •  i       i  i  •  i         • 

1585-1587.   later  only  pointed  the  way  to  something  more  lasting. 
The  In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the 

Thirteen 
o  onies.  1  rpjjg  i^tin  colonia  certainly  does  not  imply  independence ;  but 

the  word  colony,  in  our  use  of  it,  n\ther  answers  to  the  Greek 
AirotKia,  which  does. 
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thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earhest  and  the  latest,  the  most  southern 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  English  coloniza- 
tion in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia.  Then 
followed  the  Puritan  colonization  much  further  to  the 
north  which  founded  the  New  England  states.  The 
shiftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouth  to 
Maine,  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of  colonies 
— the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sinope  of  the  New  World — 
the  various  and  varying  relations  between  the  different 
settlements,  read  like  a  piece  of  old  Greek  or  of  Swiss 
history.'  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
had  arranged  themselves  into  four  separate  colonies. 
These  were  Massachusetts,  formed  by  the  union  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth,  with  its  northern  dependency 
of  Maine,  which  became  a  separate  State  long  after  the 
Eevolution ;  New  Hampshire,  annexed  by  Massachusetts 
and  after  a  while  separated  from  it ;  Connecticut,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Connecticut  and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence. 
These  New  England  States  form  a  distinct  geographical 
group,  with  a  marked  political  and  religious  character 
of  their  own.  Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the 
south,  around  Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another 
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^  It  may  be  well  to  give 

Pl)miouth 
Massachusetts  . 
New  Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Newhaven 
Pi-ovidence 
Rhode  Island 
Maine 

New  Hampshire  annexed 
bv  Massachusetts  . 


the  dates  in  oi'dei" : — 

1620      Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 

1628  dence  united 

1629  Connecticut     and     New- 
1635  haven  united 

1638  ,  New  Hampshire  separated 
1644  from  Mi\ssachusetts 

1634      Maine       purchjised       by 

1638  1       Massachusetts 

I  I'^y'^o"*'^^     ^^'^     Massa- 
chusetts united 


1 1644 
jl664 
}l671 
jl677 
jl691 
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group  of  colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many 
ways  unhke  those  of  New  England.  To  the  north 
of  Virginia  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ; 
to  the  south  arose  Carolina,  afterwards  divided  into 
North  and  South.  South  Carolina  for  a  long  while 
marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south,  as 
•Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  these  two  groups  of  English  colonies 
in  the  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  which  English 
settlement  took  the  form  of  conquest  from  another 
European  power.  Earlier  than  any  English  settlement 
except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  arisen  on  Long  Island  and  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. It  bore  the  name  of  New  Netherlands,  with  its 
capital  of  New  Amsterdam.  To  the  south,  on  the  shores 
of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great  power  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  founded  the  colony  of  New  Sweden. 
Three  European  nations,  closely  allied  in  race,  speech, 
and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  while  established  side  by 
side  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America.  But  the  three 
settlements  were  fated  to  merge  together,  and  that  by 
force  of  arms.  A  local  war  added  New  Sweden  to  New 
Netherlands;  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces  gave  New  Netherlands  to  England.  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
colony  which  was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  the 
Union.  Ten  years  later,  in  the  next  war  between  the 
two  colonizing  powers,  the  new  English  possession  was 
lost  and  won  again. 

Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to  be 
filled  up  l)y  other  English  settlements.  East  and  West 
Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  which  were  after- 
wards united  into  one.     The  great  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  next  arose,  from  which  the  small  one  of  Delaware     ^;§^f  • 
was  parted  off  twenty  years  later.     Pennsylvania  was  "      "      ' 

^  .  Pennsyl- 

thus  the  last  of  the  orio^inal  settlements  of  the  seven-  ^ani». 

^  1682. 

teenth  century,  which  in  the  space  of  nearly  eighty  Delaware, 
years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one  another.  Fifty 
years  after  the  work  of  the  benevolent  Penn  came  the 
work  of  the  no  less  benevolent  Oglethorpe  ;  Georgia,  Georgia, 
to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled  up  the  tale  of  the  famous 
Thirteen,  the  fitting  number,  it  would  seem,  for  a 
Federal  power,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
New. 

By  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  indepen- 
acknowledged  as  independent  States.     The  great  work  the  united 
of  English  settlement  on  foreign  soil  was  brought  to  nsa.  ' 
perfection.     The  new  and  free  English  land  beyond  the 
Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the  North 
American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  of  Acadia  to 
the  north  and  the  other  peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  south. 
Both  of  these  last  lands  wer^  English  possessions  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but  neither  of  them 
had  any  share  in  the  work.     Acadia,  under  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  had  been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval  ^cli{&, 
between  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  settle-  ^'^*' 
ment  of  Georgia.     Next  came  the  conquest  of  Canada,  conquest 

.  .of  Canada, 

in  which  the  men  of  the  colonies   played   their  part.  1759-1763. 
Hitherto  the  English  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to  the 
west  by  the  French  claim  to  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  '^l^^-^^ 
mountains.     The  Treaty  of  Paris  took  away  this  bug-  ^^[^hany 
bear,  and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  colonists.     Thus, 
when  the  Thirteen  States  started  on  their  independent 
career,  the  whole  land  between   the   great  lakes,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open  to  them.    'Florida  Florida 
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indeed,  first  as  an  English,  then  again  as  a  Spanish  pos- 
session, cut  them  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
city  of  New  Orleans  remained,  first  a  Spanish,  then  a 
French,  outpost  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  posses- 
sions still  held  by  England  kept  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  But  within  these  limits,  such 
of  the  old  States  as  were  allowed  by  their  geogra- 
phical position  might  extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and 
new  States  might  be  formed.  Both  processes  went  on, 
and  two  of  the  barriers  formed  by  European  powers 
were  removed.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain,  gave  the  States 
the  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  allowed  their 
extension  to  the  Pacific.  The  details  of  that  extension, 
partly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  go  through  here.  But,  out  of  the  English  settlements 
on  the  North- American  coast,  a  new  English  nation  has 
arisen,  none  the  less  English,  in  a  true  view  of  history, 
because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  power  thus  formed,  exactly 
like  earlier  confederations  in  Europe,  lacks  a  name. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly  a  geographical 
or  a  national  name,  any  more  than  the  names  of  the  Co7i- 
federates  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  two  European 
cases  common  usage  gave  the  name  of  a  single  member  of 
the  Union  to  the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  Switzerland 
the  popular  name  at  last  became  the  formal  name.  In 
the  American  case,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  usage 
speaks  of  the  Confederation  by  the  name  of  the  whole 
continent  of  which  its  territory  forms  part.  For  several 
purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  are  always 
understood  as  shutting  out  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  southern  American  continent.     For  some 

other  purposes,  those  names  still  take  in  the  whole  '      "~~^ 

American  continent,  north  and  south.     But  it  is  easier 

to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomenclature  than 

to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 

While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  century  second 

.  English 

created    an    independent    English    nation    on    North  nation  in 

American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the  same  cen-  America. 

tury,  earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  has  led 

to  the  formation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

■another  English  nation  which  still  keeps  its  allegiance 

to  the  English  crown.     A  confederation  of  states,  prac-  Dependent 

...  .  .         confede- 

tically  independent  in  their  internal  affairs,  but  remain-  "^^cy- 
ing  subjects  of  a   distant   sovereign,  is   a   novelty  in 
political  science.     Such  is  the  Confederation  of  British  British 

/-N  •  .        North 

North  America.     But  this  dependent  Confederation  did  America, 
not  arise  out  of  colonization  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
independent  Confederation   to    the    south   of  it.     The 
-central  land  which  gives  it  its  character  is  the  con- 
•quered  land  of  Canada.     Along  with  Canada  came  the 
possession  of  the  smaller  districts  which  received  the 
names  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  BnTnswick 
<listricts  which  were  at  first  joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  *°* 
which  afterwards  became  distinct  colonies.     Now  they  ^he 

*'     Dominion, 

are  joined  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which,  like  '^^'^• 
the  United  States,  grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new 
states  and  territories.     The  addition  of  British  Columbia  British 

Columbia, 

has  carried  the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific ;  that  of  i^?!. 

Ruperts- 

Rupertsland  carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards  ^*"^- 
the   pole.      This   second    English-speaking    power    in 
North    America   stretches,    like    the   elder   one,    from 
Ocean  to   Ocean.     Newfoundland   alone,  a   possession  JJ^d'""'"' 

1718. 
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^xm'     secured  to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same 
■      '     '  time  as  Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 

The  West  Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few 

Indies. 

Barbadoes,  onlv,  among  them  Barbadoes.  the  earhest  of  all,  were 

1605.  .  .  ... 

colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  Virginia  and  Massa- 
Jamaica,     cliusctts,     Tlic  greater  number,  Jamaica  at  their  head, 

were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 

No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Smaller  Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there 
ments.        auy   need    to   dwell   on   the   Bahamas,   the   Falkland 

Islands,  or  the  South-American  possession   of  British 

Guiana. 

§  6.     Other  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  England. 

Colonies  The  story  of  the  North- American  colonies  may  be 

southern     both  comparcd  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two 

sphere.       great  groups  of  colonies  m  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Australia.    In  Australia  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a 

body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at  least 

of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  which  have  not  as 

yet  reached  independence,  though  the  Australian  colonies 

including  Tasmania  have  formed  a  federal  state  within 

Africa        *^^  British  Empire.     In  South  Africa,  another  group 

of  possessions  and  colonies,  beginning,  like  Canada,  in 

conquest  from  another  European  power,  may  likewise 

feel  their  way  towards  confederation. 

The  beginning  of  English  settlement  in  the  greatest 
of  islands  began  in  the  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed  the   establishment   of  American  independence. 
New  South  First   camc   Neic   South  Wales,  on   the   eastern   coast, 

Wales, 

"•^7-  designed  originally  as  a  penal  settlement.     It  outgrew 

this  stage,  and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded 
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in  Western  Australia.    Then  colonization  spread  into  the     *^^ff  • 
intermediate  region  of  Southern  Australia  (which  how-         ■ — ^ 

^  .  \  Western 

ever  stretches  right  through  the  island  to  its  northern  Australia, 
coast)  into  the  district  called  Victoria,  south-west  of  the  South 
original  settlement,  and  lastly,  into  Queensland  to  the  isse. 
north-east.     Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  1887°"*' 
all   these    colonies   have  gradually  established  consti-  JJ°|®°ig5g 
tutions   which   give  them  full  internal  independence,  colonies' 

Act, 

South  of  the  great  island  lies  one  smaller,  but  still  vast,  1850. 

that  of  Van  Diemeris  Land,  now  Tasmania,  which  was  isoT*""*' 

settled  earlier  than  any  Australian  settlement  except  ^^^^• 

New  South  Wales.     And  to  the  east  lie  the  two  ffreat  colonies, 

...  1852. 

islands  of  New   Zealand,  where   six  English    colonies  umted, 
founded  at  different  times  have  been  united  into  one. 

While  the  Australian  settlements  were  colonies  in  South 
the  strictest  sense,  the  English  possessions   in   South 
Africa   began,  like   New   York,  in   a   settlement   first 
planted  by  the  United  Provinces.     The  Cape  Colony,  conquest 

of  the 

after  some  shiftinffs  durin<?  the  French  revolutionary  Cape, 

^  ^  ,  ^  "^     1806. 

wars,  was  conquered  by  England,  and  its  possession  by 

England  was  confirmed  at  the  general  peace.     Migration  1815. 

northward,  both  of  the  English  and  Dutch  inhabitants, 

has  produced  new  settlements,  as  the  Eastern  Colony  and  Eastern 

Natal.     British  dominion  gradually  pushed  north-east-  1^20^^333 

ward  from  Cape  Colony  to  join  Natal,  a  process  which 

was  completed  by  the  annexation  of  Pondoland.     All  Pomioiand, 

this   territory   was   incorporated   in   Cape   Colony,  to 

which  were  also  added  on  the  west  Walfish  Bay  and  a 

number  of  islets  off  the  coast  of  the  barren  territory 

which  Germany  has  made  into   a   South-west   African  German 

•^  •'  Protec- 

Protectorate.     On  the  other  side  Natal  has  been   en-  ^j;^}^' 

1894, 

larged  by  the  acquisition  of  Zululand  and  Tongaland.  (1897.) 
Meanwhile  independent  Dutch  states  had  arisen,*  as  the 
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1900. 


British 
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1894. 
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Orange  River  Republic,  annexed  by  England,  then  set 
free,  then  dismembered  and  the  Transvaal  annexed 
after  sixteen  years  of  independence,  and  then  estabhshed 
under  British  suzerainty  as  the  South  African  Republic. 
Sixteen  years  later  the  free  Dutch  state  known  as  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  remnant  of  the  Orange  River 
Republic,  was  annexed  under  the  name  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  the  semi-dependent  South  African 
Republic  (which  had  meanwhile  extended  its  border  on 
the  side  of  Zululand  by  annexing  a  region  known  as 
the  New  Republic)  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
colony  under  its  old  name  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
annexation  of  British  Bechuanaland  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate 
beyond  it,  were  followed  by  the  acquisition  (by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company)  of  the  large  territory 
known  as  Rhodesia  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal.  Thus 
all  the  African  continent  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  British, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  German  Protectorate  in  the 
west  and  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Delagoa  in  the 
east. 


Europe  ex-         In    all   thesc   cases   of    real   colonization,   of  real 

tended  by  .  pit-(ti  i-n 

coioniza-  extcusiou  of  the  Euglish  or  any  other  European 
nation,  it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of 
Europe  have  been  enlarged.  All  that  makes  Europe 
Europe,  all  that  parts  off  Europe  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
has  been  carried  into  America  and  Australia  and 
Africa  itself.  The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less 
than   the   changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part   of 

Barbarian  Europcau  geography.  It  is  otherwise  with  territories, 
great  or  small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England 
and   other  European   powers   merely   for   military  or 
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commercial  purposes.     Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on     chap. 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  likely  -^ — ^-^ 
ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonization  ; 
they  are  no  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.     The  English 
climax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  in  m  India, 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has  sup- 
planted Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour.     Of 
that   dominion   the   scientific    frontier   has   yet  to   be 
traced ;  yet  it  has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to  the  Empire  of 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those  two  istb.' 
European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  inferiority  in 
physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowlier  style  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Whether  the  loftier  pretensions  of 
Asia  do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassalage  on  the  part  of 
Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  the 
sovereign  of  the   British  kingdom  is  no    extension   of 
England,  no  extension  of  Europe,  no  creation  of  a  new 
English  or   European   nation.     The   Empire   of  India 
stands  outside  the  European  world,  outside  the  political 
system  which  has  gathered  round  the  Old  and  the  New 
Eome.     But  a  place  amongst  the  foremost  members  of 
that  system  belongs  to  the  great  European  nation  on 
American  soil,  where  the  tongue  of  England  is  kept, 
and   the    constitution   of    old   Achaia   is   born   again, 
in  a  confederation  stretching  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  geography,  and  in  tracing  summary, 
the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way  traced  the 
history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have  been 
planted  from  Europe.  We  have  throughout  kept 
steadily   before   our   eyes   the  centre,  afterwards    the 
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^xm'     ^^^  centres,  of  European  life.     We  have  seen  how  the 
'      •      '  older  states  of  Europe  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  how  the  younger  states  gradually 
spring   out    of    the    dominion    of    Rome.     We   have 
followed,  as    our  central   subjects,  the   fates  of  those 
powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued  the  Roman 
name  and  Roman  traditions.     We  have  traced  out  the 
states  which  were  directly  formed  by  splitting  off  from 
those  powers,  and  the  states  which  arose  beyond  the 
range  of  Roman  power,  but  not  beyond  the  range  of 
Roman  influence.     We  have  seen  the  Western  Empire 
first  pass  to  a  German  prince,  then  gradually  shrink 
into  a  German  kingdom,  to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a 
German  confederation.     We  have  watched  the   states 
which   split  off"  at  various  dates    from  its  bod)^   the 
power  of  France  on  one  side,  the  power  of  Austria  on 
another,  the  powers  of  Italy  on  a  third,  the  free  states 
of  Switzerland  at  one  end,  the  free  states  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  other.     We  have  beheld  the  long  tragedy 
of  the  Eastern  Rome ;  we  have  told  the  tale  of  the 
states  which  split  off*  from  it  and  arose  around  it.     We 
have  seen  its  territorial   position  pass  to  a  barbarian 
invader,  and  something  like  its  position  in  men's  minds 
pass  to  the  mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.     And  we 
have  seen,  painted  on  the  map  of  our   own  age,  the 
beginning  of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Rome  to  their  own  j^eople.     We 
have  then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire, 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  geographi- 
cally the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other  world  of 
Britain.     W*^  have  seen  too  how  Europe  may  be  said  to 
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have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geographical  limits  in  the  chap. 
foundation  of  new  European  states  beyond  the  Ocean.  ' — > — ' 
We  have  contrasted  the  different  positions  and  destinies 
of  the  colonizing  European  powers — where,  as  in  the 
days  of  Old  Eome,  a  continuous  territory  has  been 
extended  over  neighbouring  barbarian  lands — where 
growth  beyond  the  sea  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
growth  at  home — where  European  powers  have  colo- 
nized and  conquered  simply  of  their  own  free  will.  In 
thus  tracing  the  historical  geography  of  Europe,  we 
have  made  the  round  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  Europe  ;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
Eome.  Wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have  carried 
Europe  with  us  ;  wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have 
never  got  beyond  the  power  of  the  two  influences 
which,  mingling  into  one,  have  made  Europe  all  that  it 
has  been.  The  whole  of  European  history  is  embodied 
in  the  formula  which  couples  together  the  '  rule  of 
Christ  and  Cassar ; '  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in 
the  shape  of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues  and 
the  culture  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves 
in  the  continents  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Ocean. 
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Alarcos,  battle  of,  537. 
Alaric,  king  of  the  West-Goths,  89. 
Alava.  539. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  100. 
Albania,  kings  of,  423. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  424. 

revolt  of,  under  Scanderbeg,  tb. 
Albanians,  their  origin,  24. 

their  settlements  in  Greece,  115,  366, 
368. 
Albanon  (Elbassan),  433. 
Albigensian  War,  337. 
Albi,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

under  Aragon,  337. 

annexed  to  France,  ib. 
Alobrney  (Auri?ny),  563. 
Alkmanni,  85,  91.  g 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  117. 
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Ai.EMANNiA,  duchy  of,  140. 
Alessandria,  237. 

ceded  to  Savoy,  249. 
Alessio,  taken  by  Venice,  412. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  conquests, 

37. 
Alexander  Severus,  wars  of,  101. 
Alexandria,  greatness  of,  38,  61,  77. 

Patriarchate  of,  1G7,  168. 
Alexios  Komnenos,  his  conquests  in 

Asia  Minor,  383. 
Alexios  Komnenos,  founds  the  Empire 

of  Trebizond,  388. 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  Emperor,  535. 

his  conquests,  ib. 
Algarve,  537,  539. 
Algarve-beyond-the-Sea,      kingdom 

of,  545. 
Algeria,  character  of  the  French  con- 
quest of,  362. 
Algiers,  454. 
AiiMOHADES,  invade  Spain,  537. 

decline  of,  ib. 
Almoravidbs,  invade  Spain,  534. 
Alps,  the,  43. 
Alsace  ;  see  Elsass. 
AMADEtrs    VI.,    Count    of   Savoy,    his 

Eastern  expedition,  393. 
Amadeus  VIII ,  first  Duke  of  Savov, 
282. 
his  title  of  Prince  of  Piedmont,  284. 
Amaj.fi,  371. 

Amastris,  held  by  Genoa,  417. 
Ambrakia,  Corinthian  colony,  31. 

capital  of  Pyrrhos,  37  ;  see  Arta. 
America,  Spanish  dominion  in,  548. 

use  of  the  word,  56S. 
America,    North,    French   settlements 
in,  354. 
English  and  French  rivalry  in,  355. 
Russian  settlements  in,  527. 
first  English  settlements  in,  564. 
formation  of  the  thirteen  colonies 

in,  564-567. 
colonies   of   the    Unit<*d    Provinces 

and  Sweden  in,  565. 
confederation     of      British     North 
America,   569 ;    see  also  United 
States. 
Amiens,  county  of,  added  to  France, 
333. 
to  Burgundy,  342. 
Amisos,  held  by  Genoa,  417. 
Amubath  I.,  Sultan,  takes  Hadrianople, 

449. 
Anatotikon,  theme  of,  151. 
Anchialos,  379. 
Ancona  (Ankon),  47. 
march  of,  238. 

occupied  by  Manuel  Komnfinos,  384. 
Andalusia,  origin  of  the  name,  91. 


AQTT 

Andorra,  French  protectorate  of,  345, 

542. 
Andraszovo,  Peace  of,  510. 
Angles,  their  settlements  in  Britain,  97. 
Angora,  battle  of,  450. 
Anhalt,  principality  of,  226. 
Ani,  annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
382. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Anjou,  county  of,  142. 

united  to  Touraine,  333. 

to  Maine  and  England,  335. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  336. 
Anjou,  House  of,  its  growth,  335,  336. 

its    overlordship    in    Peloponnesos, 
422. 
Ankon  ;  see  Ancona. 
Anne  of  Britanny,  effects  of  her  mar- 
riages, 343. 
Antilles,  French  colonies  in,  356. 
Antioch,  greatness  of,  61,  77. 

taken  by  Chosroes,  109. 

patriarchate  of,  168,  169. 

restored    to    the    Eastern    Empire, 
381. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  382. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  383. 

its  later  captures,  40). 
Antiochos  the  Great,  his  war  with 

Plome,  38,  41,  64. 
Antivari,  Servian,  40S. 

Venetian,  413. 

part  of  Montenegro,  431. 

recovered  by  Montenegro,  432. 
Aosta,  bishopric  of,  172. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
278. 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  288. 
Apennines,  the,  44. 
Apollonia,  its  alliance  with  Rome,  40. 
Appenzell,    joins    the    Confederates, 

272. 
Apulia,  Norman  conquest  of,  397. 
Aqu.«;  SEXTiiE  ;  sec  Aix. 
Aquileia,  foundation  of,  55. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  94. 

Patriarchate  of,  170,  171,  237,  310. 

fluctuates    between    Germany    and 
Italy,  195. 

under  Austria,  255,  318. 
Aquitaine,  south-western   division   of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  58. 

its  inhabitants,  ib. 

Frankish  conquest  of,  118,  120. 

kingdom  of,  128. 

united  with  Neustria,  135,  341. 

duchy  of,  142. 

extent  of,  334. 

united  with  Gascony,  ih. 

its  union  with  and  .separation  from 
France,  ib. 
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AQUiTArNE,  united  with  England  and 
Normandy,  335. 
kept  by  England,  336. 
French  designs  on,  339. 
released  from  homage,  340. 
its  final    union    with  France,  340, 
563. 
Arabia,  attempted  Roman  conquest  of, 
68. 
Portuguese  conquests  in,  546. 
Arabia  Petk^a,  Roman  conquest  of, 

70. 
Aragon,  county  of,  154,  155. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 

467. 
its  later  history,  531. 
its  relations  towards  Navarre,  532. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  535. 
Sobrarbe  joined  to,  ib. 
united  with  Barcelona,  ib. 
advances  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 

Rhone,  336,  534. 
conquers    the    Balearic    isles    and 

Valencia,  538. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

539,  540. 
united  with  Castile,  540. 
its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 
insula, 540. 
united  with  Sicilj',  lift, 
its  conquests  in  Sardinia,  543. 
its   outlying  possessions   compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  ib. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  81. 
Archipelago,  duchy  of,  417. 
Argos,  its  place  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
its  early  greatness,  29. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  40. 
held  by  Venice,  412,  421. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  414. 
won   from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
419. 
Ariminum  ;  see  Rimini. 
Abkadia,    its   place    in    the    Homeric 

catalogue,  30. 
Arles,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gavd,  92. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  1 12. 
kingdom  of,  145. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
crowning-place     of     the    kings    of 

Burgundy,  189. 
annexed  to  France,  265. 
ARMAGH,     ecclesiastical    province     of, 

183. 
Armenia,  conquered  by  Trajan,  99. 
given  up  by  Hadrian,  (ft. 
division  of,  100. 
conquered  by  Baail  II.,  381. 
Russian  advance  in,  525. 
Armenia,  Lesser,  382,  402. 


Armenia,  Lesser,   acknowledges    the 
Western  Emperor,  403. 
its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ib. 
end  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Arminius,    his    victory    over    Varus, 

67. 
Armorica  ;  see  Britanny. 
Arnulf,  king  of  the  East  Franks  and 

Emperor,  139. 
Arras,  Treaty  of,  297,  342. 

ceded  to  France,  301. 
Arta  (Ambrakia),  won  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  391,  423. 
Arthur  of  Britanny,   possible  effects 

of  the  success  of  his  claims,  335. 
Artois,  added  to  France,  333. 

to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  342. 
its  momentary  annexation  by  Lewis 

XL,  ib. 
reUeved  from  homage,  343. 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  218. 
French  acquisitions  in,  301,  351. 
Aryan    nations    of   Europe,    order   of 

their  settlements,  13-15. 
Asia,  its  geographical  character,  6. 
Macedonian  kingdoms  in,  37,  38. 
Roman  province  of,  64. 
Asia    Minor,     historically    connected 
with  Europe,  6. 
Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34. 
kingdoms  in,  38. 
Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
Saracen  ravages  in,  117,  381. 
Turkish  conquests  of,  382,  391. 
Aspledon,   its  place  in   the   Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Astrakhan,  khanat  of,  505. 

conquered  by  Russia,  515. 
AsTUBiA,  united  to  Cantabria,  154,  533. 
grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. 
AsTURiAS,  principaUty  of,  540. 
Athamania,  kingdom  of,  37. 
Athaulf,  king  of  the  West-Goths,  89. 
Athens,   its  position  in   the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
nominally  independent  of  Rome,  41. 
lordship  and  duchy  of,  419-420. 
Ottoman  and  Venetian  conquests  of, 
419. 
Atropat^nk,  100. 

Attabegs,    their   wars   with   the   Cru- 
saders, 402. 
Attica,  21,  27. 

Attila,  effects  of  his  inroads,  96. 
AucH,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
Augsburg,  bishopric  of,  216. 
free  city,  220. 
annexed  by  Bavaria,  221. 
AuRELiAN,   Emperor,  gives  ,up  Dacia, 

71. 
Australia,  English  settlement  in,  570. 
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AusTBiA,  Lombard,  234. 
Austria,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 
121,  192,  307,  323. 
beginning  of,  140. 
mark  of,  196-202,  203,  307,  808. 
its  position  as  a  marchland,  267. 
duchy  of,  309. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  310. 
under  the  Habsburgs,  311. 
archduchy  of,  314. 
its  connexion  with  the  Western  Em- 
pire, 312. 
circle  of,  217. 
its  acquisitions  and  divisions,  313, 

315,  316. 
its  union  with  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 

314,  317,  318. 
its  foreign  possessions,  319, 320,  321. 
its  rivalry  with  Prussia,  204. 
Venice  surrendered  to,  252,  255. 
so-called  Empire  of,  221,  267,  307. 
changes  of,  during  the  revolutionary 

wars,  221-224. 
its  position  compared  with  that  of 

Prussia,  225. 
loses  and  recovers  Hungary,  325, 
modern  extent  of,  322-326. 
cedes  its  rights  in  Sleswick  and  Hol- 

stein,  228. 
Bosnia   and   Herzegovina   adminis- 
tered by,  445. 
AusTRO-HuNGABY,  dual  system  in,  325. 
AuTUN,  94. 

Atjvbrone,  counts  of,  334. 
Avars,  a  Turanian  people,  17,  367. 
allied   with   the  Lombards  against 

theGepidffi.  107,  113. 
kingdom  of,  113. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
122,  127. 
AvERSA,  county  of,  397. 
Avignon,  archbishopric  of,  174. 
taken  by  France,  264. 
sold  to  the  Pope,  265. 
annexed  to  France,  265,  357. 
Azof,   won  and   lost   by  Russia,   453, 

520. 
Azore.s,  conquered  by  Portugal,  646. 


Babylonia,  100. 

Badajoz,  537. 

Baden,    mark,   electorate,   and   duchy 

of.  216.  220.  226. 
Bahamas,  the,  568. 

Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt,  Sultan,  de- 
feated by  Timour,  393,  450. 
his  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  435. 
extent  of  his  dominion,  451. 
Balearic  Isles,   conquered    by  Ara- 
gon,  537. 


Balsa,  house  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 431. 
Baltic  Sea,  Scandinavian  and  German 

influence  on,  compared,  490. 
Baltic  lands,  general  \  iew  of,  468-472. 
Bamberg,  bishopric  of,  176,  215,  226. 
Bangor,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Bar,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  193. 
annexed  by  France,  350. 
restored  to  Lorraine,  ib. 
Barbadoes,  570. 
Barcelona,  county  of,  322. 
joined  to  Aragon,  535. 
released    from   homage   to   Francje 
337,  535. 
Bardulia,  the  original  Castile,  533 
Bari,  archbishopric  of,  172. 

won  from  the  Saracens,  372. 
B.^^RNiM,  under  Poland,  483. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  498. 
Barrier  Treaty,  351-352. 
Basel,    joins    the    Confederates,    262, 

272. 
Basel,  bishopric  of,  annexed  by  France, 
367. 
restored  by  France,  361. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, 153,  381. 
incorporates  Serbia,  428. 
Basques,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 
their  independence,  90. 
Batoum.  annexed  to  Russia,  626. 
Bavaria,  duchy  of,  140. 

conquered  bv  the  Franks    117,  118, 

120. 
modem  use  of  the  name,  191,  192 
electorate  of,  215. 
united  with  the  Palatinate,  ih. 
kingdom  of,  220. 
extent  of,  226. 
Bayonnb,  diocese  of,  179. 
Bechuanaland,  British,  572. 
Beloittm,  kingdom  of,  303. 
Bklgbade,  taken  by  the  Magyars,  382 
by  the  Turk,  442. 
Peace  of,  444. 
Belisabius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdom 

in  Africa,  105. 
Benevento,  Ix>mbard  duchy  of,   lOK 
147,  254,  397. 
papal  pos.session  of,  250,  397. 
Bebengab,  king  of  Italy,   submits   to 

Otto  the  Great,  147. 
Bebun,  its  position,  230. 
Beblin,  Treaty  of,  433,  454,  457. 
Bern,    joins    the    Confederates,    262, 
270. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  272,  273. 
annexes  Lausanne,  273. 
restores  lands  north  of  the  lake,  »7. 
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Bernhabd,  duke  of  Saxony,  208. 
Bebnicia,  kingdom  of,  97,  161,  555. 
Berwtck,  557. 
BESANpON,  94. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,   175. 

an  Imperial  city,  261. 

united  to  France,  261,  352. 
Bessarabia,  annexed  by  Russia,  454. 
Beziers,  aimexed  by  France,  337. 
BlALYSTOK,  525. 
BlENNE,  274. 

BiLLUNGS,  their  mark,  198,  480. 
Biscay,  539. 
BiTHYNiA,  kingdom  of,  38,  61. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
Bleking,  472. 
Blois,  united  to  Champagne,  332. 

purchased  by  Saint  I..ewis,  338. 
BoDONiTZA,  principality  of,  421. 
Bohemia,  whether  the  seat  of  Samo's 
kingdom,  477  (note) 

kingdom  of,  159,  199,  217,  481. 

annexes  Austria,  310,  317. 

its  union  with  Brandenburg,  209, 497. 

its  permanent  union  with  Austria, 
318,  325,  497. 

sketch  of  its  history,  480,  496,  497. 
BoHUSLAN,  ceded  to  Sweden,  511. 
BOIOTIA,  21. 

legendary  Thessalian  settlement  of, 
30. 

league  of,  40. 

dissolved,  41. 
Bokhara,  526. 

Boleslaf  I.,  of  Poland,  his  conquests, 
483. 

whether  the  first  king,  483  (note) 
Bologna,  archbishopric  of,  17i. 
Bona,  399. 
Boniface,  king  of  ThessalonikS,  extent 

of  his  kingdom,  387,  421. 
BoRMio,  won  by  Graubiinden,  273. 
BORNHOLM,   511. 
Bosnia,  Himgarian  conquest  of,  428. 

won  back  by  Stephen  Dushan,  429. 

origin  of  the  kingdom,  430. 

its  greatest  extent,  431. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 

administered    by    Austro-Hungary, 
325,  445. 
BospoRos,  kingdom  of,  39,  64. 
Bouillon,  principality  of,  303. 
BouKBLLARioN,  theme  of.  151. 
Boulogne,  lost  and  won  by  France, 

297.  344,  349,  563. 
Bourbon,    Islo    of,    occupied    by    the 
French,  356. 

taken  by  England  but  restored,  362. 
BouRDRATTx,  ecolesiastioal  provinoe  of, 

173. 
BotTRaKS,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 


Btn. 

Bo  URGES,  viscounty  of,  added  to  France, 

333. 
Brabant,  duchy  of,  294. 

united  to  Burgundy,  297. 
Brag  A,  179. 
Brandenburg,  mark  of,  199,  209,  479. 

grows  into  modem  Prussia,  202,  203, 
210. 

New    Mark    of,    pledged    to    the 
Teutonic  knights,  500. 

its  union  with  Bohemia,  209,  495. 

united   to   Prussia,  204,  209,    508, 
517. 
Branibor,  takings  of,  479. 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  546. 

Empire  of,  (b. 
Breisach,  annexed  by  France,  350. 

restored,  352. 
Bremen,  archbishopric  of,  176,  214. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  513,  517. 

annexed  to  Hannover,  208. 
Bremen,  city,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
214,  220. 

its  independence  of  the  Bishop,  214. 
Brescia,  237. 

Breslau,  bishopric  of,  1 85. 
Brksse,  annexed  to  Savoy,  263. 

ceded  to  France,  287.  349. 
Bretigny,  Peace  of.  340. 
Brindisi  lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Britain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4 

early  position  of,  10. 

Celtic  settlements  in,  14. 

Roman  conquest  of,  69,  549, 

diocese  of,  80. 

Roman  troops  withdravni  from,  95. 

Teutonic  settlements  in,  15,  96. 

English  kingdoms  in.  129. 

Celtic  states  in,  130. 

Empire  of,  464. 

its   independence    of    the    Western 
Empire,  548. 

two  English  kingdoms  in,  551. 
Britanny,  origin  of  the  name,  93. 

duchy  of,  142. 

its  relations  to  Normandy,  330,  335. 

incorporated  with  France,  343. 
Brixen,  bishopric  of,  217,  310. 

united  to  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224. 
Brunswick,  duchy  of,  208,  227. 
Brusa,  Turkish  conquest  of,  389,  446. 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  452. 
BuQEY,  annexed  to  Savoy,  263. 

to  France,  287,  349. 
BuKOViNA  annoxe<l  by  Austria,  443. 
Bulgaria,  first  kingdom  of,  376. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  377. 

under  Simeon,  379. 

extent    of,    north    of    Dtnube,    »6. 
(note). 
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Bulgaria,   conquered    by    Sviatoslaf, 
380. 
by  John  Tzimiskfis,  ib. 
second  kingdom  of,  ib. 
extent  of,  under  Samuel,  ib. 
recovered  by  Basil  II.,  153,  380. 
third  kingdom  of,  384,  431. 
advance  of,  under  John  Asau,  432. 
its  decline,  ib. 
Cnman  dynasty  in,  433. 
break  up  of,  ib. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 
triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  457. 
Bulgaria,  Black,  376  {and  note),  483. 
Bulgarians,  a  Turanian    people,    17, 
367. 
their  settlements,  116,  156,  367. 
compared    with   the   Magyars   and 
Ottomans,  367. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  253,  254. 
his  feeling  towards  Switzerland,  358. 
character  of  his  conquests,  359. 
his  treatment  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

ib. 
his    scheme    for    the    division    of 

Europe,  360. 
extent  of  France  under,  ib. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 361,  362. 
Buondelmonte,  house  of,  in  Northern 

Epeiros,  424. 
Burgos,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

BURGUNDIANS,  87. 

their  settlement  in  Gaul,  94. 
Burgundy,  Frankish  conquest  of,  118. 

use  of  the  name,  94,  192. 
Burgundy,  kingdom  of,  137,  144. 

Trans-  and  Cis-jurane,  145. 

chiefly  annexed  by  France,  146,  264. 

represented  by  Switzerland,  146, 259. 

its  language,  259. 

importance    of   its    acquisition    by 
France,  345,  346. 
Burgundy,  county  of,  218. 

revolutions  of,  260. 

joined  with  the  duchy,  342. 

momentary  annexation  of,  bv  Lewis 
XL,  ib. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  544. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  261,  347, 
352,  544. 
Burgundy,  duchy  of,  142,  144. 

escheat  of,  339. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  292. 

its  growth,  342. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XL,  ib. 
Burgundy,  Liesser,  duchy  of,  260,  261. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  210,  218. 


Butrinto,  under  the  Angevins,  400. 

commends  itaelf  to  Venice,  413. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  414. 

won  back  by  Venice,  415. 
Byzantium,  annexed  by  Vespasian,  41, 
63,  68. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  33, 77. 

see  Constantinople. 


CiESAR,  Augustus,  his  conquests,  56,  66. 

his  division  of  Italy,  74. 
CiESAR,  Caius  JuUus,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  57,  58. 

forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 
and  restores  Carthage,  59. 
Cadiz,  joined  to  Castile,  538. 

nee  Gades. 
Caithness,  555. 

Calabria  and  Apulia,  region  of,  74. 
Calabria,  change  of  the  name,  371. 
Calais,  English  conquest  of,  340,  563. 

won  back  by  France,  342,  347. 
Calatrav4,  537. 
California,  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  Unit«l  States,  548. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  112. 

division  of,  113,  122,  125. 
Caliphate,     Western,     beginning    of, 
113,  122,  125. 

broken  up,  156. 
Calmar,  Union  of,  491 . 
Cambray,  bishopric  of,  175. 

becomes  an  archbishopric,  177. 

League  of,  242. 

annexed  to  France,  301,  351. 
Camerino,  march  of,  238. 
Campania,  79. 

Campo  Forsuo,  treaty  of,  252,  321. 
Canada,  colonized  by  France,  355. 

conquered  by  England,  355,  567. 

part  of  the  confederation  of  British 
North  America,  569. 
Canali,  district  of,  originally  Servian, 

408. 
Canaries,  conquered  by  Spain,  547. 
Candia,  war  of,  407. 

use  of  the  name,  413  (note). 
Cantabria,    conquered    by    Augustus, 
56. 

united  with  Asturia,  154,  533. 
Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  181. 
Cape   Breton,   French  settlement  at, 

355. 
Cape  Colon  i",  conquered  by  England, 

570. 
Cafe  of  Good  Hope,  discovery  of,  546. 
Cape    Verde    Islands,    conquered    by 

Portugal,  546. 
Cai'UA,  archbishopric  of,  172. 

duchy  of,  396. 
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Capua,  principality  of,  397. 

annexed  to  Sicily  bv  King  Roger, 
398. 
Carcassonne,  337. 
Cabelia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  492. 

part  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  516. 
Cabinthia  (Kamthen),  mark  of,   114, 
127,  140,  196. 

duchy  of,  217,  309. 

whether  the  seat  of  Samo's  kingdom, 
477  (note). 
Carlisle,  bishopric  of,  183. 

atlded  to  England  by  William  Rufus, 
555. 
Carlowitz,  Peace  of,  414,  443,  452. 
Carnioi^,  (Krain),  duchy  of,  217. 

mark  of,  196. 
Carolina,   566. 

its  division,  ib. 
Carthage,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 

greatness  of,  79. 

its  possessions  in  Sicily,  48. 

holds  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  54. 

its  power  in  Spain,  56. 

destroyed,  59. 

restored,  ib. 

capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  90. 
Carthagena  (New  Carthage),  56. 
Cashel,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Casimir  the  Great,  king  of  Poland, 

his  conquests,  502. 
Caspian,  Russian  atlvance  on,  525. 
Cassubia,  496. 
Castile,  county  of,  154. 

origin  of  the  name,  ib. 

kingdom  of,  155,  531,  532,  539. 

ita  emperors,  467. 

later  history  of,  531. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  632. 

shiftings  of,  537. 

its  final  union  with  Leon,  ib. 

advance  of,  ib. 

conquests  of,  under  Saint  Ferdinand, 
538. 

conquers  Granada,  538,  540. 

loses  and  recovers  Gibraltar,  547. 

its  union  with  Aragon,  540. 

its   outlying   possessions   compared 
with  those  of  Aragon,  543. 
Catalans,  conquests  of,  in  Greece,  389, 

420. 
Catalonia,  county  of,  540. 
Cattaro,    won    and    lost    by    Monte- 
negro, 324,  432. 
Caucasus,  Russian  advance  in,  525. 
Cayenne,  355. 

Celts,      earliest     Aryan     settlers     in 
western  Europe,  13,  14,  56. 

effects  of  their  settlements,  14. 
Cerdaune,   released   from  homage   to 
France,  535. 


Cerdagne,  recovered  by  Aragon,  539. 

loss  of,  543. 
Cerigo,  358 
Ceuta,  under  the  Empire,  530. 

under  Spain,  545,  547. 
Ceylon,  Dutch  colony,  300. 
Chablais,  273. 
Chaldia,  theme  of,  150. 
Chalkidike,  20. 

Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
united  to  Macedonia,  37. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  392. 
Ch.\lons,  battle  of,  95. 
CHAMBiiRY,     Savoyard     capital,     282, 

288. 
Champagne,  county  of,  142. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  331. 
joined  to  France,  338. 
Chandernagore,     a     French     settle- 
ment, 356. 
Channel  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings.  336.  563. 
Charles    the    Great,    his    conquests, 
121,  122. 
conquers  Lombardy,  123. 
his  title  of  Patrician,  ib. 
conquers  Saxony,  126. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  127. 
crowned  Emperor,  124. 
extent  of  his  Empire,  126,  127. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  128. 
his  death,  ib. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  176. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the  Prankish  kingdoms  imder,  137. 
Charles   V.,   Emperor,   dominions  of, 
249,  298,  543. 
his  conquest  of  Tunis,  451,  547. 
extension    of    Castilian    dominion 
under,  543. 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  322. 
Charles   XII.,   of  Sweden,   his  wars 

with  Peter  the  Great,  516. 
Charles    of   Anjou,    bis   kingdom   of 
Sicily,  250. 
his  Italian  dominion,  283. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  400. 
occupies  Acre,  ib. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his    schemes    for    a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  290,  304. 
effects  of  bis  death,  342. 
Charles,     Duke     of     Leukadia,     his 

conquests  and  title,  423. 
Charles  the  Good,   Duke    of    Savoy, 

286. 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

287. 
Charolois,  under  the  Dukk  of  Bur- 
gundy, 341. 
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Chabolois,  an    appendage   to   Castile 

under  Charles  V.,  543. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chartres,  county  of,  united  to  Cham- 
pagne, 332. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  338. 
Chazars,    their  settlemente,    17,    113, 

367. 
Russian  advance  against,  485. 
Cherson  (ChersonSsos),  city  of,  36. 
theme  of,  152. 

annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  380. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  153,  380,  486. 
not  the  site  of  modem  Cherson,  51G 

(note). 
Chiavenna,  195,  273. 
Chichester,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Chios,  early  greatness  of,  32. 

under  the  Zaccaria  and  the  Maona, 

418. 
under  the  Turks,  ib. 
Chlodwig,    King   of   the   Franks,   92, 

117. 
Chosroes  II.,  his  conquests,  109. 
Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  unites 

Denmark,     Sleswiok,     and     Hol- 

stein,  494,  495. 
Chbobatia,    Northern    and    Southern, 

437.     See  also  Croatia. 
Chrobatia,  Northern,    becomes   Little 

Poland,  483. 
passes  to  Austria,  519. 
Chur,  bishopric  of,  216. 
Church,     Eastern,     its    relations     to 

Russia,  472. 
CiBiN  gives  its  name  to  Siebenbiirgen, 

439  (note). 
CiRCASSiA,  Russian  advance  in,  625. 
CisPADANE  Republic,  the,  251. 
Clermont,  county  of,  332. 
Clbvk,  210. 
Clissa,  412. 

Clontarf,  Irish  victory  at,  559. 
Cnut,  his  conquest  of  England,  162. 

his  northern  Empire,  162,  466. 
Colony,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word, 

564. 
Columbia,  British,  569. 
CoMO,  237. 
CoMPOSTELLA,    ccclesiastical    province 

of,  179. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  221, 

222,  360. 
Connaught,  183,  561. 
Connecticut,  565. 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  grants  Culm  to 

the  Teutonic  knights,  500. 
Constantine,     French     conquest     of, 

3G2. 
Constantine  the  Great,  divisions  of 

the  Empire  under,  74. 


Constantine,  his  new  capital,  33,  77. 
Constantine        Porphyrogennetos, 
his  description  of  the  themes  of 
the  Empire,  149. 
Constantine    Palaiologos,    his   con- 
quests in  Peloponn^sos,  422. 
Constantinople,    foundation    of,    33, 
77. 

its  moral  influence,  116. 

Patriarchate  of,  168. 

early  Russian  attempts  on,  486. 

Latin  conquest  of,  385. 

won  back  under  Michael  Palaiolo- 
gos, 389. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  393. 
Con  STAN  z,  bishopric  of,  216. 

passes  to  Austria,  274. 
Cordova,  bishopric  of,  178. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  538,  540. 

Caliphate      of ;      see      Calephatk, 
Western. 
Corfu,  Norman  conquests  of,  383,  397, 
399. 

held  by  Margarito,  399. 

won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  388. 

granted  to  Manfred,  400. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  ib. 

under  Venice,  ib. 

summary  of  its  history,  411. 

see  also  Korkyra. 
Corinth,    in   the   Homeric   catalogue, 
27. 

a  Dorian  city,  29. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  40. 

under  Macedonia,  ib. 

won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins,  42 1 . 
Cornwall,  130. 
CoRON  (Korone),  held  by  Venice,  412. 

lost  by  her,  414. 
Corsica,  44. 

early  inhabitants  of,  63. 

Roman  conquest  of,  54. 

province  of,  79. 

held  by  Genoa,  238,  245. 

ceded  to  France,  249. 

effects    of    its    incorporation    with 
France,  354,  358. 
Cosmo  de'   Medici,  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  246. 
CoTTHus,  211,  224. 

COURTRAY,  351. 

Ceacow,  capital  of  Poland,  483. 

annexed  by  Austria,  518. 

joined  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  522. 

republic  of,  ih. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  325, 
622. 
Crema,  237. 
Cremona,  237. 
Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 

in  the  Homeric  catalogtie,  28. 
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Crete,  keeps  its  independence,  37. 
conquered  by  P^ome,  63. 
province  of,  78. 
lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  152,  153,  374,  375. 
conquered  by  Venice,  407. 
by  the  Turks,  407,  452. 
re- enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
456. 
€rim,  khanat  of,  505. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  i(>. 
annexed  to  Russia,  454,  520. 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  114. 
its   relations    to    the    Eastern    and 

Western  Empires,  380,  408,  409. 
its  relations  to  Hungary,  325,  409, 

438. 
part  of  the  lllyrian  Provinces,  324. 
Croja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  413. 
Crotona  ;  see  Kroton. 
Crusade,  first,  its  geographical  result, 

401. 
Crusaders,  take  Constantinople,  386. 
their     conquests     compared     with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
401. 
Cuba,  549. 
Cujavia,  482,  503. 

Culm,  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
500. 
restored  to  Poland,  501. 
CvMM,  47,  48. 
Cumania,  king  of,  an  Hungarian  title, 

436. 
CuMANS,  settlements  of,  367,  440,  187. 
dynasty  of  in  Bulgaria,  435,  440. 
crushed  by  the  Mongols,  440,  487 
Cumberland  (Strathclyde),  Scandina- 
vian settlements  in,  161. 
grant  of,  to  Scotland,  162,  655. 
southern  part  unitt^d   to   England, 

665,  556. 
formation  of  the  shire,  660. 
CuRLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  476. 
tribes  of,  488. 
dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 

500. 
duchy  of,  508. 
CuRZOLA  ;  see  Korkyra,  Black. 
CusTBiN,  under  Poland,  483. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  496. 
<^"yprus,  Greek  colonies  in,  22. 
PhoDnician  colonies  in,  35. 
Roman  conquest  of,  63. 
theme  of,  161. 
lost  and  won  by  the  Ea.stem  Empire, 

374.  ^ 

conquered  by  Richard,  ib. 
kingdom  of,  403. 

its  connexion  with  Jerusalem  and 
with  Armenia,  ib. 


Cyprus,  conquered  by  Venice,  406. 

by  the  Turks,  406,  452. 

under  English  rule,  453,  563-664. 
Czar  ;  see  Tzar. 
Czechs,  481. 
CzEPUsz ;  see  Zips. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  70. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  ib. 

given  up  by  Aurelian,  ib. 

its  later  history,  71. 

diocese  of,  78. 
Daohestan,  520,  625. 
Dago,  under  the  Sword -brothers,  600. 

under  Denmark,  495,  508. 

under  Sweden,  512. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  34. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  62. 

Roman  colonies  in,  ib. 

province  of,  79. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  115. 

kingdom  of.  411,  413. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
378,  409. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  409. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  410. 

joined  to  Croatia,  ib. 

recovered  by  Manuel,  384,  410. 

fluctuates    between    Hungary    and 
Venice,  409,  411-416. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  412, 
441. 

taken,     lost,     and    recovered     bv 
Austria,  321,  324,  445. 
Danaoi,  26. 
Danes,  the,  127,  130. 

their  settlements,  131,  475. 

their  invasions  of  England,  160. 
Danish  Mark,  196,  473. 
Danube,  Roman  conquests  on.  68,  70. 

boundary  of  the  Empire,  71. 

Gothic  settlement  on,  88-89. 

crossed  by  the  Goths,  89. 
Danzig,  mark  of,  496. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  496, 
601. 

commonwealth  of,  223,  523. 

restored  to  Prussia,  624. 
Dardanians,  28. 
Dauphiny  ;  see  Vibnnois. 
Deiba,  kingdom  of,  98,  169. 
Df.katera,  408. 

see  Cattaro. 
Delaware,  667. 
Dblmenhorst,  613,  617. 
Denmark,  extent  of,  131. 

its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 
127,  190,  471.  • 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  473. 

conquests  and  colonies  of,  474-475. 
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Denmark,  united  with  England  under 
Cnut,  163. 

bishoprics  of,  184. 

conquers  Sclavinia,  493. 

advance  of,  in  Germany,  ib. 

titles  of  its  kings,  ib. 

keeps  Riigen,  494. 

effect  of  its  advance  on  the  Slavonic 
lands,  495. 

its  settlement  in  Esthland,  492. 

united  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 
491. 

with  Norway  only,  492. 

its  wars  with  Sweden,  512. 

gives    up    the    sovereignty    of    the 
Gottorp  lands,  513. 

gets   Oldenburg   and   Delmenhorst, 
ib. 

recovers  the  Gottorp  lands,  517. 

gives  up   Oldenburg   and   Delmen- 
horst, ib. 

incorporation     of     Holstein     with, 
522. 
Desnica,  Zupania  of,  428. 
SfiTir6rris,  a  Byzantine  title,  387  (note). 
Dijon,   capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, 142,  144. 
Diocletian,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Empire  under,  75. 

his  conquests,  101. 
DiOKLEA,  Zupania  of,  the  germ  of  the 
Servian  kingdom,  428. 

DiTMARSH,  493. 

joined  to  Holstein,  494. 

freedom  of,  495. 

Danish  conquest  of,  ib. 
DoBRODiTius,  his  dominion,  435. 
DoBRTJTCHA,  origin  of  the  name,  435. 

joinetl  to  Wallachia,  435,  440. 

restored  to  Roumania,  458. 
DoDEKANNESOS  ;  See  Naxos. 
Dole,  capital  of  Franclie-Comt^,  261. 
DOMFRONT,    acquired    by    William    of 

Normandy,  334. 
Dorchester,  bishoprics  of,  182. 
Dorian    settlement   in    Peloponnesos, 
29. 

in  Asia,  32. 
Doxjay,  becomes  French,  351. 
Dreux,  county  of,  332. 
Drusus,  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  67. 
Dublin,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 

Scandinavian  settlement  at,  561. 
DuLCiONO,  originally  Servian,  408. 

won  and  lost  by  Montenegro,  433. 
Dunkirk,  held  by  England,  301,  563. 

bought  back  by  France,  301.  344. 
Durazzo   (Epidamnos),   taken   by   the 
Normans,  382,  397. 

held  by  Margarito,  399. 

conquered  by  Venice,  411. 


Durazzo  (Epidamnos)  won  from  Venice 
by  Epeiros,  388. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire. 
389. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  400. 

won  by  Servia,  429. 

duchy  of.  400. 

second  Venetian  conquest  of,  413. 

won  by  the  Albanians,  425. 

by  the  Turks,  414. 
Durham,  bishopric  of,  183. 
Dutch,  use  of  the  name,  302. 
Dyrrhachion,  theme  of,  152. 

see  DuEAZZO. 


Eadmund,  his  conquest  and  grant  of 

Cumberland  to  Scotland,  162. 
Eadward   the  Elder,   extent  of  Eng- 
land under,  162. 
East,  the,  prefecture  of,  76,  77. 

dioceses  of,  76. 
East- Angles,  kingdom  of,  130. 

diocese  of,  182. 
East  India  Company,  French,  356. 
Eastern  Mark  ;  see  Austria. 
Ecoberht,   king  of  the  West-Saxons, 

his  supremacy,  130,  160. 
Edessa,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 153,  381. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  402. 
Edinburgh,  bishopric  of,  183. 

taken  by  the  Scots,  555. 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  38,  61. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 

diocese  of,  76. 

conquered  by  Selim  T.,  451. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great's 

empire,  127,  196,  471. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  effects  of  her 
I  marriages,  335,  339. 

Elba,    annexed    to    the    kingdom    of 

Naples,  44,  246. 
Klis,  district  of,  29. 
I         city  of,  30. 

joins  the  Achaiau  league,  40. 
Elmham,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Elsass,  193. 

annexed  by  France,  194,  349. 

recovered  by  Germany,  229,  362. 
Ely,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Embrun,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
Emmanuel  Fxlibert,  Duke  of  Savov, 

286. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  364. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  364. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of,  9. 

conquests  under,  60. 

its  river  boundaries,  71. 

division  of,  under  Diocletian,  75. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib. 
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Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  75,  81. 

reunited  under  Zeno,  95,  104. 

continuity  of,  96,  103. 

loses  its  eastern  provinces,  111. 

final  division  of,  124. 

its  political  tradition  unbroken  in 
the  East,  365. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  81. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements 
in,  82,  86-88. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  95, 
104. 

contrasted  with  the  Eastern,  98,  364. 

division  of,  135,  137,  328. 

its  relations  to  Germany,   124-126, 
128,  189,  190. 

restored  by  Otto  the  Groat,  147. 

position  of  its  emperors,  364. 

its  relations  to  Scandinavia,  471. 

to  the  Northern  Slaves,  478. 
Empire,  Eastern,  wars  of,  with  Persia, 
82. 

contrasted  with  the  Western,  99,  364. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  116. 

its  Greek  character,  149,  368,  385. 
Empire,  Eastern,  its  themes,  149-152, 

its  dominion  in  Italy,  152,  373,  396. 

position  of  its  emperors,  364. 

falls    mainly    through    foreign    in- 
vasion, 365,  369. 

ita  partial  tendencies  to  separation, 
365. 

keeps  the  political  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ih. 

distinction  of  races  in,  366. 

its  power  ol  revival,  371,  379. 

its  loss  and  gain  in  the  great  islands, 
374. 

its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 
powers,  375,  376. 

Bulgarian  settlement  in,  376,  378. 

recovers  Greece  from  the  Slaves,  377. 

its  conquests  of  Bulgaria,  379-380. 

its  relations  to  Venice,  381. 

its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  t6. 

Turkish  invasions  in,  ih. 

Norman  invasions  in,  382,  396. 

its    geographical    aspect    in    1085, 
383. 

under  the  Komnenoi,  368,  383. 

losses  and  gains,  389-393. 

under  the  Palaiologoi,  390. 

effect  of  Timour's  invasion,  393. 

its  final  fall,  ib. 

states  formed  out  of,  394-396. 

general  survey  of  its  history,  459-463. 

conipared    with    the   Ottoman   do- 
minion, 447. 
Empire,  Latin,  385. 

its  end,  390. 
Empire  of  Nikaia,  389. 


Empire  of  Trebizond,  36,  388,  426. 
Empire  of  Thessalonike,  387,  388. 
Empire,  Serbian,  424,  429. 
Empire  of  Britain,  162,  466,  550. 
Empire  of  Spain,  467,  535. 
Empire  of  Russia,  516. 
Empire,  French,  358. 
Empire  of  Austria,  221,  267,  306. 
Empire  of  Hayti,  362. 
Empires  of  Mexico,  548. 
Empire  of  Brazil,  547. 
Empire,  German,  229,  230. 
Empire  of  India,  573. 
England,  use  of  the  name,  2,  3. 

origin  of  the  name,  98. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  160. 

West-Saxon  supremacy  in,  160,  161. 

Danish  invasioas,  ib. 

advance  of,  162. 

united     with     Scandinavia     imder 
Cnut,  ib. 

Norman  conquest  of,  163. 

its  ecclesiastical  geography,  166. 

its  wars  with  France,  339,  340. 

its  rivalry  with  France  in  America 
and  India,  355. 

slight  change  in  its  internal   divi- 
sions, 550. 

its  relations  with  Scotland,  557. 

changes   of   its   boundary   towards 
Wales,  558-559. 

its  relations  with  Ireland,  562. 

its  settlements  beyond  sea,  552. 

its  outlying   European  possessions, 
563. 

its  American  colonies,  564-569. 

West  Indian  possessions,  570. 

other  colonies  and  possessions  of, 
670-572. 

its  dominion  in  India,  673. 
English,  character  of  their  settlement, 
97. 

origin  of  the  name,  98. 
Epeiros,     its     ethnical     relations     to 
Greece,  24. 

use  of  the  name,  26. 

kingdom  of  Pyrrhos,  37. 

league  of,  40,  41. 

Roman  province  of,  78. 

Norman  conque-sta  in,  397,  399. 

granted  in  fief  to  Margarito,  399. 

despotat  of,  387. 

its  conquest  of  and  separation  from 
Thessalonike,  388. 

under    Manfred     and     Charles     of 
Anjou,  400. 

its  first  dismemberment,  423. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
391.  , 

under  Servian,  Albanian,  and  U«Iiau 
rule,  422,  424. 
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Epeiros,  Venetian  and  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of,  423. 
Ephesos,  its  early  greatness,  32 
Epidamnos,  34. 

its  alliance  with  Borne,  40. 
see  DuBAZZO. 
Epidaueos  (Dalmatian),  Greek  colony, 
34. 
destroyed,  115. 
Eric,  Saint,  king  of  Sweden,  his  con- 
quests in  IMnland,  490. 
Ebivan,  625. 
Ermeland,     bishopric    of,    added    to 

Poland,  501. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  160,  560. 
EsTE,  house  of,  237,  243,  249. 
Esthland  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  488. 
Danish  settlement  in,  499. 
dominion  of  the  Sword  bearers  in,  ib. 
under  Sweden,  508. 
under  Russia,  516. 
Etruria,  kingdom  of,  253. 
Etruscans,  their  doubtful  origin  and 
language,  45. 
confederation  of  their  citaes,  »6. 
EuBoiA,  22. 

its  position  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
under  Macedonian  influence,  37,  40. 
conquered  by  Venice,  411. 
by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Euphrates,  Asiatic  boundary  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  71,  100,  101. 
EuROPA,  Roman  province  of,  77. 
Europe,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,  8, 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6. 
its  colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non- Aryan  races  in,  12,  13,  16,  17. 
beginning  of  the  modem  history  of, 

85. 
Buonaparte's  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  359. 
extended  by  colonization,  572. 
EuxiNE,  Greek  colonies  on,  35. 
EvoRA,  179. 

ExBTER,  diocese  of,  182. 
EZBRITES,  378. 


Falkland  Islands,  570. 
Famagosta,  under  G^noa,  403. 
Faroe  Islands,  475. 
Fauciony,  annexed  to  Savoy,  280. 
held  by  the  Dauphins  of  Viennois, 

281. 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Castile,  his 

conquests,  538. 
Fbrganah,  526. 
Fermo,  march  of,  238. 


Ferrara,  duchy  of,  243,  244,  249. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  490, 
492. 

Russian  conquests  in,  516,  522. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  470. 

in  Livland  and  Esthland,  488. 
FLAitfiNiA,  province  of,  79. 
Flanders,  county  of,  141,  142. 

united  to  Burgundy,  292,  341. 

within  the  Burgimdian  circle,  218. 

released   from   homage   to   France, 
218,  298,  342. 

French  acquisitions  in,  350. 
Flemings,   their  settlements  in   Pem- 
brokeshire, 558. 
Florence,  archbishopric  of,   171. 

its  greatness,  238. 

Pisa  submits  to,  245. 

rule  of  the  Medici  in,  ib. 
Florida,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 
567. 

acquired  by  the  States,  558. 
France,  effect  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 9. 

origin  and  use  of  the  name,  4,  5,  91, 
121,  327-330. 

beginning  of,  135,  136. 

its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  166. 

its  annexations,  222,  252,  264,  265, 
341-352. 

compared  with  Austria,  327. 

a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  329. 

great  fiefs  of,  330. 

twelve  peers  of,  ib. 

its  incorporation   of  vassal  states, 
332-343. 

effects  of  the  wars  with  England, 
339-341. 

beginning  of  the  modem  kingdom, 
341. 

thorough  incorporation  of  its  con- 
quests, 363. 

its  colonial  dominions,  365-357. 

its  rivalry  with  England  in  America 
and  India,  355,  356. 

its  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 352. 

effects  of  the  Peace  of  1763  on,  357. 

its  annexations  under  the  Republic 
and  Empire,  357,  358. 

extent  of  under  Buonaparte,  360. 

restorations  made  by,  after  hia  fall, 
361. 

later  annexations  and  losses.  362. 

character  of  its  African  conquests, 
ib. 

its  war  with  Prussia,  229. 
France,  duchy  of,  142. 

united    with    the   kingdom   of   the 
West-Franks,  143. 
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Fbanche  -  CoMTK  ;     see     Burgundy, 

county  of. 
Fbancia,   meanings  of  the  name,  91, 
121,  128. 
extent  of,  134. 
Francia,  Eastern,  92,  121,  205. 
Francia,  Western,  92. 
Francis  I.,  Emperor,  exchanges  Lor- 
raine for  Tuscany,  322. 
Francis    II.,    Emperor,    his    title    of 

'  Emperor  of  Austria,'  223. 
Franconia,  origin  of  the  name,  92,  121. 
extent  of  thie  circle,  214. 
see  Francia,  Eastern. 
Frankfurt,    election    and    coronation 
of  the  German  kings  at,  189. 
a  free  city,  220,  227. 
grand  duchy  of,  222. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Franks,  the,  86. 

their  settlements,  87,  88,  91. 
extent    of    their    kingdom    under 

Chlodwig,  92. 
their  conquest  of  the  Alemanni,  117. 
of  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  ib. 
of  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  118. 
their  position,  119. 
the,  their  German  and  Gaulish  de- 
pendencies, 120. 
division  of  their  kingdom,  ib. 
kingdom  of,  united  under  the  Karl- 

ings,  121. 
their  relations  with  the  Empire,  123. 
their  conquest  of  Lombardy,  ib. 
Franks,    East,    their   kingdom   grows 

into  Germany,  138. 
Franks,  West,  kingdom  of,  its  extent, 
141. 
its  union  with  the  duchy  of  France, 

143. 
grows  into  modern  France,  ib. 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  recovers  Jeru- 
salem, 402. 
Frederick    William    I.,    the    Great 

Elector  of  Brandenburg,  210. 
Frederick!.,  King  of  Prussia,  210. 
Freiburg,  joins  the  Confederates,  262, 

272. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  conquered  by 
France,  352. 
restored,  ib. 
French  language,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant speech  of  Gaul,  347. 
Friuerikshamn,  Peace  of,  522. 
Fries  LAND.  East,  annexed  by  Prussia, 
212. 
annexed  by  France,  222. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover, 
223. 
Fbiesland,  West,  county  of,  293. 
aimexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 


Frisians,  91. 

Fbitjli,  duchy  of,  235. 

FULDA,  214. 

FuBNES,  barrier  town,  352. 


Gades,  Phoenician  colony,  35,  56. 

admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  56- 

see  Cadiz. 
Gaeta,  371. 

Galata,  colony  of  Genoa,  417. 
Galicia  (Halicz),  kingdom  of,  487. 

twice  annexed  to  Hungary,  441,  502. 

recovered  by  Poland,  500. 

Austrian  possession  of,  320,  325,  445, 
516. 
Galicia,  New,  519. 
Gallicia,  533. 
Galloway,  incorporated  with  Scotland^ 

558. 
Gargano,  peninsula  of,  396. 
Gascony,  Duchy  of,  142. 

its  union  with  Aquitaine,  334. 

ceded   by   the   Peace   of   Bretigny^ 
340. 
Gatlnois,  county  of,  332,  333. 
Gattilusio,  family  of,  receives  Lesboa 

in  fief,  418. 
Gaul,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4. 

its  geographical  position,  7. 

non- Aryan  people  in,  13. 

Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

prefecture  of,  75,  79. 

its  gradual  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire, 88. 

Teutonic  invasions  of,  89. 

West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  90,  91. 

position  of  the  Franks  in,  91,  119. 

extent    of    Frankish    kingdom    in,. 
93. 

Burgundian  settlenient  in,  ib. 

Hunnish  invasion  of,  94. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  172-174. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  46. 

Roman  conquest  of,  54. 
Gaui.,  Transalpine,  first  Roman  province 
in,  57. 

its  boundaries,  ib. 

its  divisions  and  inhabitants,  58. 

Romanization  of,  ib. 

nomenclature  of  its  northern   and 
southern  part,  ib. 
Gauls,  their  settlements,  14,  46,  47. 
Gauthiod,  131,  474. 
Gauts,  Gkatas,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 
founded with  Goths,  474. 
Gauverfassuno,  202. 
Gdansk  ;  see  Danzig. 
Gedymin,  king  of  Lithuania,  501. 
Gkldern,    Gelderland,     dfcchy     of,. 
295. 
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CiELDEBN,    Gelderi/AND,    anaexed    to 
Burgundy,  298, 

division  of,  299. 

United  Province  of,  300. 
Oeneva,  annexed  by  Savoy,  281. 

allied  to  Bern  and  Freiburg,  273. 

annexed  by  France,  276. 

restored  by  France,  361. 

joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  276. 
Genoa,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

holds  Smyrna,  391. 

holds  Corsica,  238,  245. 

cedes  Corsica  to  France,  249. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  256. 

compared  with  Venice,  401. 

her  settlements,  417. 
Oeorge  Akropolites,  434  {note). 
George  Kastkiota  ;  see  Scander- 

BBO. 

Georgia,  kingdom  of,  520,  525. 
Georgia,  state  of,  567. 
Gbpid^,  their  kingdom,  J  07. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  ib. 
Germans,  early  confederacies  of,  84. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  86. 
Germany,    effect   of   its   geographical 
character,  9. 

Roman  campaigns  in,  67. 

Frankish  dominion  in,  119. 

its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 
126,  188-190. 

beginning    of    the    kingdom,     136, 
138. 

its  extent,  139,  192-195. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  176- 177. 

its  losses,  190,  203. 

its  changes  in  geography  and  nomen- 
clature, 191,  201. 

it«  eastern  extension,  200. 

the  great  duchies,  202. 

circles  of,  203,  206. 

later  history  of,  204. 

late  beginnings  of  French  annexa- 
tion from,  346,  .348. 

Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  359. 

state  of  in  1811,221,  222. 

the  Confederation,  218,  223-226. 

last  geographical  changes  in,  229. 

its  war  with  France,  ib. 

Empire  of,  219,  229,  230. 

its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  490. 
Gbx,  under  Savoy,  273,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  287,  349. 
Ghilan,  520. 

Gibraltar,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
539. 

occupied  by  England,  542,  563. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

270. 
Glasgow,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 
183. 


Gnezna     (Gniezno,     Gnesen),     eccle- 
siastical province  of,  184. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom  at, 

482. 
passes  to  Prussia,  518,  524. 
GoRZ  (Gorizia),  county  of,  217,  309. 

annexed  by  Austria,  319. 
GrOTHiA ;    see     Perateia     or     Sspri- 

MANIA. 

Gothland,  474. 

Goths,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  87,  89. 
defeated  by  Claudius,  88. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  ib 
their  conquests  in  Spain,  90,   108, 

530. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  366. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

95. 
Goths,   West,   extent  of  their  domi- 
nions, 530. 
Goths,  Tetraxite,  their  settlement,  98. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  498. 
held  by  the  miUtary  orders,  500. 
conquered  by  Sweden,  512. 
Gottorp  lands,  sovereignty  of,  resigned 
by  Denmark,  513. 
annexed  to  Denmark,  517. 
Gozo,  granted  to  the  knights  of  Saint 

John,  643. 
Granada,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 
179. 
kingdom  of,  538 
final  conquest  of,  541. 
Graubl'nden,  lieague  of,  272,  273. 

loses  its  subject  districts,  275. 
G  RAVELIN  ES,  taken  by  France,  301. 
Gbbecs,  one  of  the  three  great  Euro- 
pean peninsulas,  6. 
its  geographical  character,  8,  11,  18. 
its    history    earlier    than    that    of 

Rome,  8,  42. 
use  of  the  name,  19. 
its  chief  divisions,  19-21. 
insular  and  Asiatic,  19-23. 
its  Homeric  geography,  25,  26. 
its  cities,  27. 
leagues  in,  40. 
Roman  conquests  in,  41. 
Slavonic  occupation  of,  116,  377. 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

377. 
war  of  independence,  456. 
kingdom  of,  formed,  ib. 
Ionian  Lslands  ceded  to,  457. 
promised  extension  of,  ib. 
Greeks,    order   of   their   coining   into 
Europe,  13. 
their    kindred    with    Italians    and 
other  nations.  23-25. 
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Orbeks,  their   rivalry  with  the  Phce- 

nicians,  28. 
their  colonies,  28,  32-35. 
their  revival  of  the  name  Hellenes, 

366. 
Greenland,   Norwegian    and    Danish 

settlements  in,  131. 
united  to  Norway,  492. 
Greifswai,d,  498. 
OuiANA,  British,  French,  Dutch,  300, 

355,  570. 
Guinea,  Dutch  settlements  in,  300. 
GxjiNES,  made  over  to  England,  340. 
GuiPUZCOA,  540. 
GuTURUM,  his  treaty  with  Alfred,  161. 


Habsburq,  House  of,  270,  311,  312. 

scattered  territories  of,  311-312. 

its    connexion    with    the    Western 
Empire,  312,  316. 
Hadrian,     surrenders     Trajan's     con- 
quests, 99. 
Hadrianople,     taken     by     the     Bul- 
garians, 379. 

by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  388. 

by  the  Turks,  393,  449. 

treaty  of,  454,  457. 
Hadriatic  Sea,  Greek  colonies  in  34. 
Hainault  (Hennegau),  county  of,  294. 

united  with  Holland,  ib. 

French  acquisitions  in.  351, 
Halberstadt,  224. 
Halicz  ;  see  Galicia. 
Halikarnassos,   held   by  the  knights 
of  Saint  John,  419. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  450. 
Halland,  473. 
Hamburg,  archbishopric  of,  176. 

one  of  the  Hanse  To%vn8,  214,  220. 
Hannover,  Electorate,  208. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  204. 

kingdom  of,  223. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Hansa,  the,  197,  491. 

extent  and  nature  of  its  power,  49S. 
Hanse  Towns,  the,  213,  214,  220. 

surviving  ones  annexed  by  France, 
222. 

join  the  German  Confederation,  227. 
Harold,  his  Welsh  conquests,  558. 
Hayti  ;  see  Saint  Domingo. 
Hebrides,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
558. 

submit  to  Scotland,  ib. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  522, 
563. 

passes  to  Germany,  523. 
Helladikoi,  use  of  the  name,  378 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 

•  continuous,'  21. 


Hellas,  theme  of,  151. 

later  u.se  of  the  name,  151,  378. 
Hellenes,    use   of   the   name   in    the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  378. 
its  modern  revival,  366. 
Helsingland,  474. 
Helvetic  Republic,  275. 
Hennegau  ;  see  Hainault. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  his  dominions, 

334. 
Henry  V..  of  England,  his  conquests, 
340. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ib. 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  unites  France 

and  Navarre,  345. 
Heraclius,     Emperor,     his     Persian 
campaigns,  109. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  114. 
Heeakleia,  commonwealth  of,  37,  39, 

64. 
Hereford,  bLshopric  of,  1 82. 
Hertjedaien,  conquered  by  Sweden, 

512. 
Herzegovina,  origin  of  the  name,  430. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 
administered    by    Austro-Hungary , 
325,  430. 
Hessen-Cassel,  electorate  of,  220,  226. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Hessen- Darmstadt,  grand  duchy   of, 

226. 
HierOn.  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  52. 
HispANioLA  ;  see  Saint  Domingo. 
HoHENZOLLERN,  House  of,  209. 
Holland,  county  of,  293. 
united  to  Hainault,  294. 
to  Burgundy,  297. 
kingdom  of,  302. 
annexed  by  France,  ib. 
see  United  Provinces. 
Holstein,  198,  492,  493. 

first  Danish  conquest  of,  493. 

fluctuations  of,  494. 

made  a  duchy,  »7). 

under  Christian  I.,  495. 

effect  of  the  peace  of  Roskild  on, 

513. 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  522. 
joins    the    German    Confederation, 

225,  623. 
final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  228,  523. 
Holtsaetan,  493. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
HoNORiua,  Emperor  of  the  West^  81. 
HUASCAR,  53S. 
Hugh    Capet,    Duke    of   the    French, 

chosen  king,  143. 
Hundred     Years'     Pkacb^    between 
Rome  and  Persia,  100. 
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Hundred  Years'  War,  339. 
Hungarians  ;  see  Magyars. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  157,  369,  436. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 
rors, 196. 
extent  of  the  kingdom,  325. 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in,  379  (7iote). 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  437. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  437,  438. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  439. 
conquests  of  the  Komnenoi  from,  384. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for   Dal- 

matia,  410. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  440. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  434. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  428. 
extension  of  under  Lewis  the  Great, 

441. 
Turkish  conquests  in,  442. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  443. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  444,  452. 
acquisitions  of,  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  444. 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of,  440, 

445. 
separated   from   and   recovered   by 

Austria,  324. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  445. 
HuNiADES,  John,  his  campaign  against 

the  Turks,  430,  442. 

Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 

their  invasions,  88,  94. 


Iapodes,  62. 
Iapygians,  46. 

Iberia,  Asiatic,  100,  101,  381. 
Iberians,  a  non-Aryan  people,  13,  55. 
Iceland,  Norwegian  and  Danish  settle- 
ments in,  131,  476. 

united  to  Norway,  492. 

kept  by  Denmark,  522. 
Ikonion,  Turkish  capital,  383. 
Illyria,  Illyricum,  Greek  colonies  in, 
20. 

Roman  conquests  in,  40,  41,  62. 

use  of  the  name,  62. 

prefecture  of,  75,  77,  78. 

western  diocese  of,  79. 

kingdom  of,  325. 
Illy^rian  Provinces,  incorporated  with 
France,  222,  324,  360. 

misleading  use  of  the  name,  324. 

recovered  by  Austria,  ib. 
Illyrians,     their    kindred    with     the 
Greeks,  24. 

displaced    by    Slavonic    invasions, 
115. 
Immsrbtia,  525. 
India,  French  settlements  in,  356. 


India,  Portuguese  settlements  in,  541. 
Enghsh  dominion  in,  573. 
Empire  of,  ih. 
Indies,  division  of,  between  Spain  and 

Portugal,  547. 
Inqermanland,  512,  516. 
Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Ionian  Islands,  22. 

ceded  to  France',  360,  455. 

to  the  Turks,  455. 

under  English  protection,  456,  563. 

added  to  Greece,  457. 
Ireland,  the  original  Scotia,  554,  560. 

provinces  of,  183,  560. 

Scandinavian   settlements   in,   475, 
560. 

its  increasing  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, 562. 

English  conquest  of,  ib. 

kingdom  and  lordship  of,  ib. 

its  shifting  relations  with  England, 
ib. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  ib. 
Isle  of  France,  332. 
Isle  of  France  ;  see  Mauritius. 
IsTRiA,  Roman  conquest  of,  55,  62. 

incorporated  with  Italj%  62. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  115. 

March  of,  147,  195,  235. 

fluctuates    between    Germany    and 
Italy,  195. 

possessions  of  Venice  in,  242. 

under  Austria,  258,  320. 
Italians,  their  origin,  13. 

their  kindred  with  the  Greeks,  24. 

two  branches  of,  45. 
Italy,  one  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas,  6,  7. 

its  geographical  position,  8,  44. 

use  of  the  name,  43,  246. 

inhabitants  of,  45,  46. 

Greek  colonies  in,  47. 

growth  of  Roman  power  in,  50. 

divisions  of,  under  Augustus,  74. 

prefecture  of,  75,  78. 

diocese  of,  79. 

invaded  by  the  Huns,  94. 

rule  of  Odoacer  in,  95. 

rule  of  Theodoric  in,  ib. 

recovered  to  the  Empire,  105. 

Lombard  conquest  of,  107. 

Imperial   possessions  in,    108,    123, 
152.  371. 

rule  of  Charles  the  Great  in,  123. 

Imperial  kingdom  of,  128,  134,  137, 
146,  147,  234. 

its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  170,  171. 

changes  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  232. 

system  of  commonwealths  in,  235, 
238. 

four  stages  in  its  history,  236.     ' 
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Italy,  growth  of  tyrannies  in,  239. 
a 'geographical expression,'  246,  255. 
dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria  in, 

247. 
revolutionary  changes  in,  252-55. 
French    kingdom  of,   253-55,    348, 

360. 
settlement  of,  in  1814,  255. 
restored  kingdom  of,  257. 
its  extension,  258. 
part  not  yet  recovered,  ib. 
Ithake,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  26. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  400. 
Ivan   the   Great,   of  Russia,   his  con- 
quests, 505,  510. 
styles  himself  Prince  of   Bulgaria, 
505. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Russia,  his  con- 
quests, 510,  515. 
IvREA,  Mark  of,  235,  236. 


Jadera  ;  see  Zaba. 

Jaen,  538,  540. 

Jaqerndokf,  principality  of,  210. 

Jagiello,    union    of    Lithuania    and 

Poland  under,  502. 
Jamaica,  549,  570. 
Jamteland,  474. 

conquered  by  Sweden,  512. 
Jatwages,  the,  488,  502, 
Java,  Dutch  settlement  in,  300. 
Jayce,  431. 

Jedisan,  annexed  by  Russia,  454,  520. 
Jerseys,  Eaat  and  West,  564. 
Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of,  168,  169. 
taken  by  Chosroes,  109. 
extent  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  402. 
taken  by  Saladin,  403. 
recovered   and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, ib. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  401. 
Jbzbrci  ;  see  Ezerites. 
Joannina,  restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  425,  457. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

434. 
John   KoMNf;NOS,   Emperor,   his  con- 
quests, 383. 
John  KoMNfeNOS,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  Constantinople,  426. 
John    Tzimisk^s,    Emperor,    recovers 
Bulgaria,  380. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  381. 
JoMSBURQ  Vikings,  settlement  of,  475. 
JuDiEA,  ita  relations  with  Rome,  65. 
Justinian,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 

under,  104,  105,  106. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  97. 
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Jutland,  South,  duchy  of,  united  with 
Holstein,  494. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  ib. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Genoa,  418. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of,  454. 
Kalabryta,  422. 
Kallepolis  (GaUipoli),  392. 
Kamenietz,  ceded   by  Poland  to   the 

Turk,  452,  510. 
Kappadokia,  kingdom  of,  38. 

annexed  by  Rome,  67. 

theme  of,  151. 
Karians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Karlili,  why  so  called,  423. 
Karlings,  Prankish  djmasty  of,  121. 
K.VRNTHEN  ;  see  Carinthia. 
Karolingia,    kingdom    of,    137,    141, 

143,  148,  328. 
Kars,  joined  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
379. 

annexed  by  Russia,  526. 
Karystos,  405. 
Kazan,  khanat  of,  505. 

conquered  by  Russia,  515. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  97. 

kingdom  of,  160,  560. 
Kephallenia,   in    the  Homeric   cata- 
logue, 26. 

theme  of,  151. 

Norman  conquests  in,  397,  399. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  400. 

commended  to  Venice,  413. 

lost  and  won  by  Venice,  414. 
Khiva,  524. 
Khokand,  526. 

Kibyrraiotians,  theme  of,  150. 
Kief,  Russian  centre  at,  485. 

supremacy  of,  486. 

taken  by  the  Mongols,  487. 

by  the  Lithuanians,  503. 

recovered  by  Russia,  510. 
KiLIKIA,  76. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  153, 381 . 
KiBOHis,     Russian    superiority     over, 

520. 
Klbk,   Ottoman  frontier  extends  to, 

416. 
Kleonai,  27. 
KoLN  (Colonia  Agrippina),  93. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 

its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 
and  electors,  175,  176. 

chief  of  the  Hansa,  213. 

annexed  to  France,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  224,  361. 
KoLoczA,    ecclesiastical    provinco    of, 

186. 
KoLONBiA,  theme  of,  150. 
KOBKYRA,  22,  26. 
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KoRKYRA,  alliance  of,  with  Rome,  40. 

see  also  Corfu. 
KoKKYRA,     Black    (Curzola),     Greek 

colony,  34,  403. 
KoRoNE  ;  see  Coron. 
K6s,  Greek  colony,  28. 

held  by  the  knights  of  St.  John, 

392,  418 
by  the  Maona,  418. 
Kossovo,  battle  of,  430. 
Krain  ;  see  Carniola. 
Kresimir,   king   of  Croatia   and   Dal- 

matia,  410. 
Kroton,  early  greatness  of,  47. 
Ktbsiphon,     conquered     by      Trajan, 

100. 
Kwano-Tttng,  526. 
Kyme  ;  see  CuMiE. 
Kyrene,  Greek  colony,  35, 36. 
Roman  conquest  of,  63. 


Laigin  ;  see  Lkinster. 

Lakedaimonia,  151. 

Lakonike,  29. 

Lamia,  392. 

AzfxirapSoi,  use  of  the  form,  371  (note). 

Lancashire,    formation   of   the   shire, 

561. 
Langue  d'oc,  extent  of,  135. 

effects   of  French   annexations   on, 
347. 
Languedoc,  province  of,  338. 
Laodikeia,  383. 

Laon,  capital  of  the  Karlings,  143. 
Laps,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 

Europe,  12. 
Latins,  46. 

their  alliance  with  Rome,  50. 
Lauenburg,      represents      the      elder 
Saxony,  208. 
held  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  225, 

522. 
joins    the    German    confederation, 

225,  523. 
final   cession   of,    to    Prussia,    228, 
623. 
liAtrsANNB,  annexed  by  Bern,  273. 
Lausitz  ;  see  Lusatia. 
Lazia,  allotment  of,  407. 
Lechs  ;  see  Poles. 
Leinster,  183,  560. 
Lbmberg,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 

185.  186. 
LtiMNOS,  becomes  Greek,  32. 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  grants  Apulia  as  a  fief 

•  to  the  Normans,  397. 
LeoK,  kingdom  of,  154,  533. 
shiftings  of,  534. 
its  final  union  with  Castile,  ib. 
Lbopol  ;  see  Lbmbsbo. 


Lepanto    (Naupaktos)    under    Anjou, 
400. 
ceded  to  Venice,  413. 
to  the  Turk,  414. 
Lesbos,  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad,  28. 

a  fief  of  the  Gattilusi,  418. 
Lesina  ;  see  Pharos. 
Leukas,     Leukadia    (Santa    Maura), 
22,  26. 
date  of  its  foundation,  31. 
commended  to  Venice,  413. 
I         lost  and  won  by  her,  414,  415. 
I  Leuticii,  the,  478,  479. 
:  Letts,  470  (note). 
{         settlements  of,  488. 
i  Lewis  I.   (the  Pious),   Emperor,   128, 
135. 
Lewis  II.  Emperor,  136. 
Lewls  VII.   of  France,  effects  of  his 
marriage  and    divorce,    334-335, 
339. 
Lewis  IX.   (Saint)  of  France,  growth 
of  France  under,  337-338. 
'  Lewis   XII.   of  France,  effects  of  his 
marriage,  343. 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  effects  of  his 
reign,  352. 
his  conquests  from  Spain,  544. 
Lewis   XV.   of  France,   effects  of  his 

reign,  353. 
Lewis  the  Great,  of  Hungary,  his  con- 
quests, 412,  441. 
annexes  Red  Russia,  502. 
■    Liburnia,  62. 
;   Libya,  76. 
I  Lichfield,  bishopric  of,  182,  561. 

Liechtenstein,  principahty  of,  229. 
'   LiKOE  ;  see  LrmcH. 
LiGURiA,  Roman  conquest  of,  55. 
province  of,  79. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  147. 
LiouRiAN  Repubuc,  the,  252. 
LiQURiANS,      non- Aryan      people      in 

Europe,  13,  45. 
Lille,  annexed  by  France,  301,  351. 
Limbup.g,  passes  to  the  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, 295. 
duchy  of,  within  the  German  con- 
federation, 228. 
Limojes,  334. 
Lincoln,  diocese  of,  182. 
LiNDiSFARN,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  of,  170,  179. 

conquered  by  Portugal,  537. 
Lithuania,  bishopric  of,  185. 

effect  of  the  German  conquest  of 

Livland  on,  491. 
its  conquest;  from  Russia,  501.  503. 
joined  with  Poland.  185,  502,  503. 
Lithuanians,  settlements  of,    16,  488. 
long  remain  heathen,  470,  601. 
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LiVLAND,  Livonia,  Finnish  population 
of,  488. 

German  conquests  in,  490. 

dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
499. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  50S. 

conquered  by  Poland,  ib. 

by  Sweden,  512. 

by  Russia,  516. 
TjvoNiAN      Knights  ;      see     Sword- 
Brothers. 
Llandaff,  bishopric  of,  182. 
LoDi,  237. 

LoDOMERiA  ;  see  Vladimir. 
Ao77ifiap5io,  use  of  the  form,  371  (nofe). 
Lokrians,      their     position     in     the 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

fettle  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  30. 
LoKRis,  league  of,  40. 
Lombards,   their  settlement  in  Italy, 
106,  107. 

take  Ravenna,  108,  123. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 

.     123. 
Lombards,  kingdom  of,  107,  234. 

under  Charles  the  Great,  123. 

growth  of  her  cities,  237. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  257. 
LoMBARDV,  theme  of,  152,  371. 
Lombardy  AND  Venice,  kingdom  of. 

255,  324. 
Lo.\don,  bi-shopric  of,  182. 
Lorraine,  duchy  of,  193. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  194. 

exchanged  for  Tuscany,  323. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  194,  353. 

recovered  by  Germany,  362. 
Lorraine,  House  of.  Emperors  of,  323. 
LoTHAR  I.,  Emperor,  135,  136. 
LoTHARiNGiA,   kingdom   of,    137,    140, 

193. 
Lothian,    granted    to   Scotland,    162, 
556. 

effects  of  the  grant,  ib. 
Lothringen  ;  see  Lorraine. 
Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  355. 

ceded  to  Spain,  362. 

recovered  and  sold   to   the   United 
States,  362,  568. 
LouvAiN  (Lowen),  294. 
Low  Countries  ;  see  Netherlands. 
LiJBECK,  founded  bv  Henry  the  Lion, 
198,  496. 

its  independence  of  the  bishop.  214. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  214.  220.  498. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  493. 
LiiBECK,  bishopric  of,  495. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  509. 

LUCANIANS,  46. 

I>uccA,  238. 

under  Cfistruccio,  245. 


Lucca,      remains     a     common  \\ealilu 
249. 

archbishopric  of,  171. 

grand  duchy  of,  253. 

annexed  to  Tuscanj',  256. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  184. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  512. 
LuNEBURO,  duchy  of,  208. 
Lt'neville,  peace  of,  194. 
LusATiA  (Lausitz),  Mark  of,  199,  479. 

won  by  Bohemia,  497. 
Lt'TiiCH    (Liege),    bishopric    of,    295, 
298. 

annexed  by  France,  302. 

added  to  Belgium,  227,  302. 

French  acquisitions  from,  351. 
Luxemburg  (Luzelburg),  duchy  of,  295. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 

French  acquisitions  from,  351. 

within  the  German   confederation, 
225. 

division  of,  229,  303. 

neutrality  of,  229. 
Luxemburg,   House  of,   kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 497. 
LuzERN,   joins  the  Confederates,   262, 

270. 
Lydians,  33. 

Lykandos,  theme  of,  150. 
Lykia,  league  of,  39. 

preserves  its  independence,  64. 

annexed  by  Rome,  67. 
Lykians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28 
Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
145,  263. 

archbishopric  of,  167,  173. 

annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  264. 


Macedonia,  20,  21. 

its  close  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 

not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 

growth  of  the  kingdom,  36,  37. 

Roman  conquest  of,  41. 

diocese  of,  78. 

theme  of,  151. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  389. 
Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  115. 
Macon,  annexed  by  Saint  Lewis,  338. 
Madeira,  colonized  by  Portugal,  546. 
Madras,  taken  by  the  French,  367. 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  298,  343. 
Magdeburg,  archbishopric  of.  176. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  224. 
Magyars,  a  Turanian  jjeople,  17. 

their  settlements,  17,  157,  367,  437. 

effects    of    their    invasion    on    the 
Slaves,  158,  436. 

called  Turks,  382.  • 

origin  of  the  name,  437  (note). 
Mahomet,  union  of  Arabia  under,  110. 
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Mahomet  I.,  Sultan,  Ottoman  power 

under,  450. 
Mahomet    the    Conqtjerob,    Sultan, 
his  conquests,  413,  450. 
extent  of  his  dominions,  450. 
Maina,  name  of  Hellenes  confined  to, 
378. 
recovered  by  the  Empire,  390,  420. 
independence  of,  423. 
Maine,  county  of,  332. 

conquered  by  William  of  Normandy, 

334. 
united  with  Anjou,  ib. 
annexed  to  France,  336. 
Maine,  State  of,  565. 
Maii^z,  93. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 
its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Ger- 
many and  electors,  176. 
annexed  to  France,  220. 
restored  to  Germany,  361. 
Maionians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,28. 
Majoeca,  kingdom  of,  540. 
Malta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  372. 
by  the  Normans,  398. 
granted  to  the  knights  of  Saint  John, 

401,  418,  543. 
revolutions  of,  418. 
held  by  England.  418,  663. 
Man,  Scandinavian  settlement  in,  475, 
558. 
its  later  history,  492,  558. 
Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  his  dominion 
in  Epeiros,  400. 
styled  Lord  of  Romania,  ib. 
Mantua,  243,  248,  257. 
Manuel  Komnenos,  his  conquests,  383, 

384,  428. 
Manzikert,  battle  of,  382. 
Magna,  the,  its  dominions,  418. 
Mabche,  county  of,  334. 
Marcomanni,  85. 

Margarito,  king  of  the  Epeirots,  399. 
Maria  Theresa,   Empress-Queen,  her 
hereditary  dominions,  322. 
effects  of  her  marriage,  323. 
Marienburo,  301,  351. 
Marseilles,  acquired  by  France,  265. 
Maby    of    Burgundy,    effects    of    her 

marriage,  342. 
Maryland,  566. 
Massa,  249. 
Massachusetts,  565. 
Massalia,  Ionian  colony,  36,  36,  56. 

see  Marseilles. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 

his  conquests,  442,  497. 
Maurienne,  Counts  of,  278. 
Mauritania,  67. 

Mauritius  (Isle  of  France),  a  French 
colon  v,  356. 


Mauritius  (Isle  of  France),  taken  and 

held  by  England,  362. 
Maximilian  I.,  his  legislation,  203. 

effects  of  his  marriage,  312. 
Mazanderan,  520. 
Mazovia,  duchy  of,  482. 

recovered  by  Poland,  503. 
Meath,  560. 

Meaux,  settlement  of,  337. 
Mechlin,  archbishopric  of,  177. 
Mecklenburg,  duchy  of,  198. 

Slavonic  princes  continue  in,   198, 
480. 
Mediation,  act  of,  276. 
Medici,  the,  rule  of,  in  Florence,  246, 

246. 
Mediterranean    Sea,    centre   of   the 

three  old  continents,  5,  6. 
Megalopolis,  its  foundation,  31. 
Megaba,  29. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  40. 
Mehadia,  399. 
Meissen,  Mark  of,  199,  479. 
Meleda,  409. 
Melfi,  397. 

Melinci,  Melings,  378. 
Mendog,  king  of  Lithuania,  his  con- 
quests, 501. 
Menin,  352. 

Mentone,  annexed  by  France,  349,  362. 
Mercia,  kingdom  of,  129,  130,  160.  161. 
Meskmbria,  393. 

Mesopotamia,     conquest     of,      under 
Trajan,  99. 

under  Diocletian,  100. 
Messana    (Messina),    receives    Koman 
citizenship,  53. 

recovered  and  lost  by  the  Eastern 
Empire.  270. 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  372. 

by  the  Normans,  398. 

first  Norman  capital,  ib. 
MessenS,  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  30. 

foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  193,  350. 

restored  to  Germany,  229. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  548. 

two  Empires  of,  ib. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  548. 
Michael   Palaiologos,    Eastern   Em- 
peror, 426. 
Michael,  despot  of  Epeiros,  his  con- 

guests,  387. 
MiEcziSLAF,   first   Christian   prince   of 

Poland,  483. 
Milan,  capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  147. 

archbishopric  of,  171. 
Milan,  duchy  of,  240,  241,  248. 

temporary  French  possession  of.  348. 

a  Spanish  dependency,  543. 
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MiLETOS,  its  colonies,  32. 
Military  Oedbks,  491,  499-501. 

MiNGRELIA,  525. 

Minorca,  543,  563. 

MisiTHRA,  restored  to  the  Empire,  390, 

420. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  ihe  mouth 
of,  355. 
made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  ib. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  his  wars 

with  Rome,  64. 
Modena,  duchy  of,  243,  244,  249,  256. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
Modon,  held  by  Venice,  412. 

lost  by  her,  414. 
McESiA,  Roman  conquest  of,  68. 
MoHACZ,  battle  of,  442. 
Moldavia,  Rouman  settlement,  441. 
tributary  to  the  Turk,  443. 
fluctuations  of  its  homage,  503. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  458. 
shiftings  of  the  frontier,  454. 
MoLossis,  37. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in,  300. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  247,  256. 
Monembasia,  restored  to  the  Empire, 
390,  422. 
held  by  Venice,  412. 
lost  by  her,  413. 
Mongols,  invade  Europe,  440,  487. 
Russia  tributary  to,  487,  504. 
effects    of    their    invasion    on    the 

Ottomans,  447,  448. 
decline  and  break  up  of  their  power, 
504,  505. 
Monmouthshire,  becomes  an  English 

county,  560. 
MoNOPOLi,  lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Mons,  352. 
MoNTBELiARD,  couuty  of,  261   363. 

annexed  by  France,  357. 
Montenegro,     origin     and     indepen- 
dence of,  431,  432. 
its  Vladikas,  432. 
joins  England  and   Russia  against 

France,  t6. 
its  conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro,  324, 

432. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions to,  433. 
MoNTFERRAT,    marquisate   and   duchy 
of,  236,  240,  248. 
homajie  claimed  from,  by  Savoy,  284. 
partially  annexed   by  Savoy,   248, 
289. 
MoNTFORT,  Simon  of,  at  Toulouse,  337. 
Moors,  use  of  the  name,  535. 
MoRAiA,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

420. 
Moravia,  199. 
history  of,  481. 


Moravia,    Great,    kingdom    of,    157, 
436,  477,  481. 
overthrown   by  the  Magyars,  437, 
481. 
MoROSiNi,    Francesco,    his    conquests, 

414. 
Moscow,  patriarchate  of,  170. 

centre  of  Russian  power,  503,  604. 
advance  of,  605. 
MouDON,  granted  to  Savoy,  280. 
MouLiNS,  county  of,  332. 
MiJLHAUSEN,  in  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federates, 274. 
annexed  by  France,  357. 
MuMU  ;  see  Munster. 
MUNSTER,  183,  561. 
MuNSTER,  224. 

MuRCiA,  conquered  by  Castile,  538,  540, 
MuRET,  battle  of,  536. 
Muscovy,  origin  of  the  name,  504. 
Mykenb,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
destruction  of,  31. 
Mykonos,  held  by  Venice,  411,  414. 
Mysians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 


Namub,  Mark  of,  294. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  296. 

a  barrier  town,  352. 
Naples,  cleaves  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
371,  373. 

conquered  by  King  Roger,  398. 

kingdom  of,  250,  254. 

temporary  French  possession  of,  348. 

title  of  king  of,  251,  254. 

Parthenopa?an  republic,  262. 

restored  to  the  Bourbons,  266. 
Nabbonne,  Roman  colony,  57. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  112. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

annexed  to  France,  337. 
Narses,  wins  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

105. 
Nassau,  grand  duchy  of,  226. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Natal,  670. 

Naupaktos  ;  see  Lkpanto. 
Nauplia,    won   from   Epeiroa   by    the 
Latins,  421. 

held  by  Venice,  412. 

lost  by  her,  413. 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  164,  632. 

extent  of,  under  Sanoho  the  Great, 
534. 

break-up  of,  t6. 

its  decline,  636. 

union   with,    and  separation    from 
France,  338,  535.  , 

conquered  by  Feixlinand,  541. 

northern  part  united  to  France,  344 
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NAV 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle  of,  638. 
Naxos,  duchy  of,  416. 

annexed  by  the  Turk,  416,  450. 
Nkqroponte,    use   of   the   name,    411 

(note). 
Nbopatra,  Epeirot  dynasty  of,  423. 

Catalan  conquest  of,  419. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  420,  424. 
Netherlands,    their   separation   from 
Germany,  203,  291,  299. 

Imperial  and  French  fiefs  in,  293. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  543. 

French  anne.xations  in,  351. 

barrier  towns  against  France,  352. 

see  United  Provinces. 
Netherlands,  kingdom  of,  302. 

divided,  303. 
Net/.  District,  517. 
Neufchatel,  allied  with  Bern,  274. 

passes  to  Prussia,  224,  274. 

granted  to  Berthier,  276. 

joined  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
276,  361. 

separated  from  Prussia,  276. 
Neustria,  Lombard,  234. 
Neustria,  kingdom  of,  121,  134. 

united  with  Aquitaine,  135,  341. 
New  Amsterdam,  300,  566. 
New  Brunswick,  569. 
New  England,  settlements  of,  565. 

form  four  colonies,  ib. 
New  France,  settlement  of,  355. 
New  Hampshire,  565. 
New  Netherlands,  colony  of,  300, 566. 

united  to  New  Sweden,  56G. 

conquered  by  England,  300,  566. 
New  Orleans,  355,  568. 
New  South  Wales,  570. 
New  Sweden,  566. 

united  to  New  Netherlands,  ib. 
New  York,  300,  566. 
New  Zealand,  570. 
Newfoundland,  first  settlements  in, 
664. 

remains  distinct  from  Canada,  669. 
Newhaven,  565. 
Nibla,  taken  by  Castile,  538. 
Nidaros  ;  see  Trondhjem. 
NiKALi,  Turkish  capital  of  Roum,  382. 

recovered    bv    Alexios    Komnfinos, 
383. 

Empire  of,  388. 

its  extent  and  trrowth,  389. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  391.  449. 
NiKKPHOROS     Ph6k.4.s,     Eastern     Em- 
peror, his  .Asiatic  conquests,  381. 
NiKOMfiDEiA,  taken  by  the  Turks,  391, 

449, 
NiKOPOLis.  theme  of,  152. 

battle  of,  442. 


NiMES,  Saracen  conquest  of,  1 12. 

under  Aragon,  337. 

annexed  to  France,  ib. 
NiMWEOEN,  Peace  of.  301,  352. 
NiSH,  taken  by  the  Turks,  430. 
NisiBis,  fortress  of,  100. 
NizzA,  annexed  by  Savoy,  265,  282. 

taken  by  Buonaparte,  358, 

restored  to  Savoy,  361. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  258,  288, 
361. 
NoGAi  Khan,  overlord  of  Bulgaria,  435. 
NoRicuM,  conquest  of,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  79. 
Normandy,  duchy  of,  142. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  330. 

union  of  with  Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and 
Britanny,  335. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  336. 
Normans,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  373,  396-398. 

in  England,  163. 

in  Epeiros.  382,  ,397. 

their  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  tho<»e  of  the  Crusaders,  401. 
Northamptonshire,  561. 
Northmen,  use  of  the  name,  473. 

their  settlements,  474-475,  555, 567- 
558,  561. 
Northumberland,    kingdom    of,    97, 
129,  162. 

earldom  of,  granted  to  David,  557. 

recovered  by  England,  ib. 
Norway,  its  extent  and  settlements. 
131,  159,  475. 

united  to  England  under  Cnut,  163. 

its    independence    of    the    Empire, 
471. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  472. 

Iceland  and   Greenland   united   to, 
492. 

united    with     Swe<len     and     Den- 
mark, i6. 

its  wars  with  Sweden,  512. 

united  with  Sweden,  468,  522. 
Noto,  taken  by  Count  Roger,  398. 
Nottinghamshire,  561. 
Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England,  355. 

567. 
NovARA,  249. 
Novempopulana,  173. 
Novgorod,  beginning  of,  485. 

commonwealth  at,  487. 

Russia  represented  by,  488. 

does  homage  to  the  Mongols,  504. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  505. 
NovooRon,    Severian,    principalitv   of, 

487,  510. 
Novi-Bazar  (Rassa),  427. 
NoYON,  331. 
Ntjmantia,  Roman  conquest  of,  50. 
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NtTMiDiA,  province  of,  59. 
NiJRNBEKG,  209,  215,  220,  226. 
Nystad,  Peace  of,  516. 


Obotritbs,  478. 

OcHRiDA,  taken  by  the  Bulgarians,  380. 

kingdom  of,  its  extent,  ih. 
OczAKOw,  annexed  by  Russia,  454. 
Odessa,   does  not  answer  to  Odessos, 

520  {note). 
Odo,   king  of    the  West-Fran^,  does 

homage  to  Arnulf,  139,  328. 
Odoacer,  his  reign  in  Italy,  95. 

overthrown  by  Theodoric,  ib. 
Oesel,  won  by  Denmark,  495,  508. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  500. 

under  Sweden,  512. 
OoRES ;  see  Magyars. 
Oldenburg,  united  with  Denmark,  513. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  517. 

grand  duchy  of,  226. 

annexed  by  France,  222. 
Oloierd,  king  of  Lithuania,  .501. 
Oliva,  Peace  of,  514. 
Olivenca,  ceded  to  Spain  by  Portugal, 
542. 

Ol.YNTHOS,  33. 

Opicans,  Oscans,  46. 
OrsiKiON,  theme  of,  151. 
Optimaton,  theme  of,  151. 
Oran,  conquered  by  Spain,  547. 
Orange.  263. 

annexed  to  France,  265,  352. 
Orange  Free  State,  572 
Orange  River  Colony,  572. 
Orchomenos,  its  position  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  27. 
its   secondary   position   in    historic 

times,  30. 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  31. 
Oreos,  405. 

Orkney,  Scandinavian  colony,  475. 
earldom  of,  558. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  492. 
OSRHOENK,  100. 
OsTMEN,  their  settlements  in  Ireland, 

159,  561. 
Otho  db  la  Roche,  founds  the  lord- 
ship of  Athon.s,  417. 
Otranto,  Turkish  conquest  of,  451. 
Otto  the  Great,   Emperor,  subdues 
BerengaT,  147. 
crowned  at  Rome,  148. 
Ottocar    II.,    king    of    Bohemia,    his 

German  dominion.  496. 
Ottoman    Turks,    their    position    in 
Evirope,  17. 
compareil    with    the   Magyars    and 

Bulgarians,  367. 
with  the  Saracens,  446. 


Ottoman  Turks,  their  special  character 
as  Mahometans,  446. 

their  dominion  compared  with  the 
Eastern  Empire,  447. 

their  origin,  448. 

effect  on,  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  ib. 

their  first  settlements,  ib. 

invade  Europe,  449. 

under  Bajazet,  ib.      » 

their  conquests  of  Servia,  4.30. 

of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  424,  425. 

of  Bulgaria,  435. 

invade  Hungary,  442. 

overthrown  by  Timour,  393,  449. 

reunited  under  Mahomet  I.,  450. 

under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  ib. 

take  Constantinople,  393,  450. 

their    conquests   in    Peloponnesos, 
423. 

of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  431. 

under  Selim  and  Suleiman,  451. 

their  conquest  of  Hungary,  ib. 

greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 
452. 

decline  of  their  power,  452-454. 

their  wars  with  Russia,  453-454. 
Oudenarde,  becomes  French,  351. 

restored,  ib. 
OviEDO,  533. 


Padbrborn,  224. 

Padua,  237. 

Pagania,  originally  Servian,  408. 

its  extent,  ib. 
Paionia,  20. 
Paionians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Palaiolooos,  House  of,  368. 

branch  of,  at  Montferrat,  240. 
Palatinate  of  tlie  Rhine,  215. 

united  witli  Bavaria,  ib. 
Pale,  fluctuations  of  the,  562. 
Palermo    (Panormos),     a    Phoenician 
colony,  48. 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  372. 

taken  by  the  Normans,  398. 

becomes  the  capital  of  Sicily,  ib. 
Palestine,  its  relations  to  Rome,  65. 
Pami'ELUNa,  diocese  of,  179. 

kingdom  of  ;  see  Navarre. 
Pannonia,  Roman  conquest  of,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  79. 

Lombard  kingdom  in,  106. 

Bulgarian  attempt  on.  379. 
Panormos  ;  sec  Palermo. 
Papal     Do.minions,      beginning     and 
growth  of,  239,  242,  244,  249. 

its  overthrow  and  restoration,  252. 
253,  359. 

annexed  by  France,  263,  256. 
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Papal     Dominions,     annexed    to  the 

kingdom  of  Italy,  258. 
Paphlagonia,  kingdom  of,  38. 

theme  of,  150. 
Paphlagonians,  28. 
Parga,    commends    itself    to    Venice, 
414. 

surrendered  to  the  Turks,  455,  457. 
Paris  (Lutetia'Parisiorum),  58. 

capital    of   the    duchy   of   France, 
142. 

capital  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  144,  167. 

becomes  an  archbishopric,  174. 
Paris,  treaty  of  (1763),  355,  357,  362. 

treaty  of  (1856),  454. 
Parma,  237,  241. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  249. 

the  duchy  restored,  256. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
PARTHENOP.aEAN  REPUBLIC,  the,  252. 
Parthia,  its  rivalry  with  Rome,  65,  81. 
Partition,  crusading  act  of,  385. 
Passarowitz,  Peace  of,  444. 
Patras,  under  the  Pope,  422. 

held  by  Venice,  414,  422. 
Patriarchate.s,  the,  168,  169. 
'  Patrician,'  title  of,  123. 
Patzinaks,  17,  113,  156,  158,  367. 
Pavia,  old  Lombard  capital,  147,  237. 

county  of,  241. 
'  Pax  Romana,'  66. 
Pelasgians,  use  of  the  name,  24. 

in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Peloponnesos,   its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 21. 

Homeric  divisions  of,  27. 

changes  in,  29. 

united  under  the  Achaian  League, 
40. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  116,  378. 

theme  of,  151. 

won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
153. 

Latin  conquests  in,  421. 

Venetian  settlements  in,  411,  412. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
422. 

becomes   an  Imperial   dependencv, 
390. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  390,  423. 

Venetian  losses  in,  414. 

conquered  by  Venice,  415. 

recovered  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Pembrokeshire,    Flemish    settlement 

in,  559. 
Pennsylvania,  566. 
Pentedaktylos  ;  sec  Taygetos. 
Pbbatkia,  meaning  of  the  name,  426. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  427. 
Pbrohb,  united  to  France,  338. 


Perekop,  conquered  by  Lithuania,  602. 
added  to  Poland,  ib. 
lost  by  Poland,  503. 
Pergamos,  kingdom  of,  38,  61. 
p^rigueux,  334. 
Peristhlava,  379. 
Persia,  wars  of  with  Greece,  33. 
with  Rome,  81,  10 L,  109. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  82,  111. 
revival  of,  99,  100. 
Russian  conquests  in,  520. 
Peru,  Spanish  conquest  of,  548. 
Perugia,  239. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  his  wars 
with  Charles  XII.,  516. 
his  advance  to  the  Euxine,  519. 
Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  278. 
Pharos  (I^sina),  34,  408. 
Philadelphia,    taken    by   the   Turks, 

393. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia  under,  37. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  his 

annexations,  335,  336. 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  his  marriage,  338. 
his  momentary  occupation  of  Aqui- 
taine,  339. 
Philip    of    Valois,    King    of    Prance, 

his  attempt  on  Aquitaine,  339. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted  to, 
342. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  296-298,  342. 
Philippe viLLE,   held   by  France,    301, 

351. 
Philippine    Islands,    conquered     by 

Spain,  547. 
Philippopolis,  first  Bulgarian  ocoupa 
tion  of,  379. 
first  Russian  occupation  of,  ib. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  393,  434. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  435. 
Slavonic  name  of,  379  (note). 
Phcknicians,  their  colonies,  28,  35,  48. 
Ph6kaia,  held  by  the  Maona,  418. 
Phokis,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phrygians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
PlACENZA,  237,  241. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  249. 
Picts,  98,  654. 

united  with  the  Scots,  555. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  252,  358. 
reunited  with  Sardinia,  256. 
union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib. 
PiETAS  JuLii ;  see  Pola. 
PiNEROLO,  occupied  by  France,  349. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers 
Septimania,  121. 
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Pisa,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

position  of,  238. 

conquers  Sardinia,  ib. 

subject  to  Florence,  245. 
Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  31. 
Plovdiv,  379  (note). 
PoDLACHlA,  conquered  by  Poland,  602. 
PODOLIA,  lost  by  Gahcia,  502. 

added  to  Poland,  ib. 

ceded  to  the  Turks,  452,  511. 

recovered  by  Poland,  ib. 
PoiTOU,  united  with  Aquitaine,  332, 334. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  336. 
PoLA  (Pietas  Julia),  Roman  colony,  63. 
PoLABic  branch  of  the  Slaves,  478. 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  159,  200,  483. 

ite  ecclesiastical  relations,  469. 

its   relations   to   the   Empire,    471, 
481-^482. 

wars  of,  with  Russia,  482,  510. 

various  tribes  in,  482. 

its  conversion,  483. 

its  extent  under  Bolealaf,  ib. 

internal  divisions  of,  ib. 

consoUdation  of,  502. 

Pomerania  falls  away  from,  496. 

conquests  of,  502,  503. 

joined  with  Lithuania,  ib. 

Red  Russia  restored  to,  441. 

Zips  pledged  to,  ib. 

its  acquisitions  from  the  Teutonic 
kmghts.  501. 

acquires  IJvland,  508. 

its    relations    with    Wallachia    and 
Moldavia,  443. 

iits  wars  with  Sweden,  512. 

cedes  Podolia  to  the  Turk,  452. 

partitions  of,  212,  444,  517,  519. 

formation  of  the  new  kingdom,  624. 

united  to  Russia,  ib. 
Poland,  Little,  483. 
Poles  (Lechs),  their  settlements,  482. 
POLICASTRO,  Gulf  of,  396. 
Polizza,  independence  of,  411. 
Polotsk,  principality  of,  485,  500. 
Pomerania,    Pomore,    Pommeen,    its 
extent,  199,  200. 

meaning  of  name,  482. 

its  early  relations  to  Poland,  482, 
483. 

Danish  conquests  in,  493. 

falls  away  from  Poland,  495,  496. 

its  divisions,  200,  496. 

divided  between  Brandenburg  and 
Sweden,  210,  213,  508. 

its  western  part  incorporated  with 
Sweden,  522. 

ceded    to    Denmark    and    then    to 
Prussia,  225,  522. 
PoMERELiA,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  500. 


PoMERELiA,  restored  to  Poland,  501. 
PoNDiCHERRY,    a    FrcDch    settlement, 
356. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  362. 

PONDOLAND,  571 

PoNTHiEXJ,  county  of,  332. 

acquired  by  William  of  Normandv, 
334. 

made  over  to  England  in  1360,  340, 
563. 
PoNTOS,  kingdom  of,  38. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 

diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefecture,  76, 
Portugal,  155,  529,  532. 

county  of,  536. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 

its  growth,  537. 

kingdom  of  Algarve  added  to,  538. 

extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
538,  539,  545. 

its  African  conquests,  546. 

its  colonies,  546,  547. 

divides  the  Indies  with  Spain,  547. 

annexed    to    and    separated    from 
Spain,  542. 
POSEN,  grand  duchy  of,  224,  231,  524. 

POTIDAIA,  33. 

Prao,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  176. 
Prefectures,  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

75-79. 
Pressburo,  Peace  of,  220. 
Prevesa,  held  by  Venice,  415. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  465. 
Primorie  ;  see  Herzegovina. 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  569. 
Provencal  language,  its  fall,  348. 
Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  67. 

part  of  Thoodoric's  kingdom,  94,  90. 

ceded  to  the  Franks,  106,  118. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
145. 

Angevin  counts  of,  263. 

armexed  to  France,  264,  346. 
Provinces,  Roman,  nature  of,  51. 

Eastern  and  Western,  52. 
Prussia,  use  of  the  name,  192,  211,  230. 

long  remain  heathen,  470. 

dominion  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
in,  500. 

beginning  of  the  duchy,  507. 

its  geographical  position,  508. 

united  with  Brandenburg,  204,  209, 
508,  617. 

independent  of  Poland,  508. 

growth  of,  202,  516. 

kingdom  of,  616. 

its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  211. 

of  East  Friesland,  ib. 

its  share  in  the  partitioiMof  Poland, 
212,  617-619. 

losses  of,  222,  223,  623. 
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Prussia,    recovery  and  increase  of  its 
territory,  224. 
head  of  North  German  confedera- 
tion, 228. 
annexes    Sleswick,     Holstein.     and 

Lauenburg,  523. 
war  with  France,  229. 
Prussia,  Western,  212,  517. 
Prussia,  South,  212,  518. 
Prussia,  New  East,  212. 
Przemyslaf,  king  of  the  Wends,  founds 

the  hovise  of  Mecklenburg,  480. 
PsKOF,  commonwealth  of,  487. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  505. 
Puerto  Rico,  549. 
Punic  Wars,  the,  52,  56. 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of,  301,  350. 
Pyrbhos,  37. 


Quadi,  85. 
Quebec,  352. 
Queensland,  571. 


RiETiA,  conquest  of,  68. 
Ragusa,  origin  of,  115. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  186. 

kept  by  the  Empire,  409. 

keeps  her  independence,  410,  415. 

prefers  the  Turk  to  Venice,  415. 

annexed  to  Austria,  321,  325. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  564. 
Rama,  Hungarian  kingdom  of,  428,  445. 
Rametta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  372. 
Ramsbury,  see  of,  182. 
Rascia  ;  see  Dioklea. 
Rassa  (Novi  Bazar),  capital  of  Dioklea, 

428. 
Rastadt,  Peace  of,  352. 
Ravenna,    residence   of   the    Western 
Emperors,  81. 

of  the  Gothic  kings,  96. 

of  the  exarchs,  105. 

its  ecclesiastical  position,  171.- 

taken  by  the  Lombards,  108,  123. 

under  Venice,  242. 

lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Red  Russia  ;  see  Galicia. 
Reoensburg,  220. 
Revel,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  500. 

bishopric  of,  184. 
hex  Francorum,  title  of,  144. 
Rheims,    position   of   the   archbishop, 
167. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 
Rhine,   the   boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  71. 

frontier  of,  350,  353,  358. 


Rhodes,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 

keeps  its  independence,  37,  41. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  41,  63. 

held  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John, 
391,  418. 

revolutions  of,  417. 

knights  driven  out  from,  451. 
Rhode  Island,  565. 
Rhodesia,  572. 

RiAZAN,  annexed  by  Muscovy,  605. 
Richard  I.,  of  England,  takes  Cyprus, 
374. 

grants  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  384. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  361. 
Riga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  185. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  500. 

under  Sweden,  512. 
Rimini  (Ariminum),  54,  244. 
RiPACURCiA,  533,  534. 
Robert    Wiscabd,    duke    of    Apulia, 
397. 

his  conquests  in  Epeiros,  ib. 
Rochester,  bishopric  of,  181. 
Roesler,  R.,  on  the  origin  of  the  name 

Magyar,  437  (note). 
Roger  I.,  count  of  Sicily,  his  conquests, 

398. 
Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  his  eonquesttt, 

398. 
RoMAGNA  (Romania),  represents  the  old 
Exarchate,  147,  238. 

origin  of  the  name,  234,  366-366. 

cities  in,  244. 

annexed  to  Pie<lmont,  257. 
Roman,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  63,  305,  366,  368. 

continued  under  the  Turks,  382. 
Roman  Ilmpire  ;  see  Empire,  Roman. 
Romania,    geographical    name   of   the 
Eastern  Empire,  366,  378. 

Latin  Em|)ire  of.  385. 
Romania  in  Italy  ;  st:e  Romaona. 
Romano,  lonlship  of,  237. 
Rome,  the  centre  of  European  history, 
9,  574. 

origin  of,  49. 

becomes  the  head  of  Italy,  50. 

nature  of  her  provinces,  51. 

her  Macedonian  wars  and  conquests, 
41. 

her  rivalry  with  Parthia,  ib. 

wars  of,  with  Persia.  81. 

patriarchate  of.  108,  171. 

her  later  history,  239. 

becomes     the     Tiberine     Republic, 
252. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  253. 

incorporated  with  France,  ib. 

restorer!  to  tlie  Pope.  2.'>6,  361. 

recovered  by  Italy.  258. 
RoSKTTiD,  Treaty  of,  5)3. 
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RosKiLD,  bishopric  of,  184. 

Rostock,  498. 

rottweil,  274. 

Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  142. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
RoxJM,  Sultan  of,  382. 
RoTTMANS,  origin  of  the  name,  71,  366. 

their  northern  settlements,  439. 
ROUMANIA,  440. 

principality  of,  458. 

effects  of  the  Treaty  of  BerHn  on, 
ib. 
RouMELiA,  Eastern,  459. 
RoussiLLON,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  337,  536. 

recovered  by  Aragon,  541. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  345,  351, 
542. 
RoviGO,  annexed  by  Venice,  244. 
Rug  EN,  held  by  Denmark,  480,  494. 

by  Sweden,  511. 

RUPERTSLAND,  569. 

Russia,  its  origin,  158,  159,  484,  485. 
its    relations    towards    the    Turks, 

453. 
geographical  continuity  of  its  con- 
quests, 469. 
origin  of  the  name,  484  (note),  485. 
ecclesiastical  relations  of,  469,  472, 

482. 
its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

159,  472. 
its  imperial  style,  472. 
Scandinavian  settlement  in,  476. 
advance   of,    against   Chazars    and 

Fins,  485. 
its  rulers  become  Slavonic,  ib. 
attempts  on  Constantinople,  486. 
its  isolation,  ib. 

its  first  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  380. 
divided  into  principahties,  486,  487. 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mongols, 

487,  504. 
effect  of  the  German   conquest  of 

Li  viand  on,  491. 
revival  of,  503  e/  i>eq. 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  505. 
advance  of,  509-510,  515-520,  524- 

527. 
compared  with  Sweden,  511. 
wars  with  Sweden,  512.  516,  522. 
conquered  by  Poland,  510. 
lands  recovered  by,  ib. 
assumes  the  title  of  Empire,  516. 
becomes  a  Baltic  power,  ib. 
its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Poland, 

617-519. 
no  original  Polish  territory  gained 

at  this  time  by,  519,  524. 
now  kingdom  of  Poland  united  to, 

524. 


Russia,  extent    and    character  of    its 
dominion,  526. 
its  temtory  in  America  sold  to  the 
United  States,  527. 
Russia,  Red  ;  see  Galicia. 
Russia,  White,  517,  518. 

RUTHENIANS,  438. 

Rutland,  formation  of  the  shire,  561. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  352. 


Sabinbs,  46. 
Sachsen-Lauenbubg  ; 


see      Lauen- 


BURO. 

Saguntum,  taken  by  Hannibal,  56. 
Saint    Andrews,    ecclesiastical    pro- 
vince of,  183. 
Saint  Asaph,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Saint  Davids,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Saint   Domingo,   Spanish  settlements 
in,  546. 

French  settlement  in,  356. 

distinct  from  Hayti,  548. 
Saint  Gallen,  abbey  of,  216. 
Saint     John,     knights     of,     conquer 
Rhodes,  391,  418. 

their  conquests,  418. 

Malta  granted  to,  401,  418. 

driven  out  of  Rhodes,  451. 
Saint   John   of   Maurienne,    bishopric 

of,  173. 
Saint  Lucia,  kept  by  England,  362. 
Saint  Omeb,  held  by  Spain,  351. 
Saint  Petersburg,  foundation  of,  516. 
Saint  Pol,  principality  of,  303. 
Saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  see  Herzego- 
vina. 
Saladin,  takes  Jerusalem.  401. 
Salamis,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Salerno,  principahty  of,  147,  152. 

duchy  of,  396. 
Salisbury,  diocese  of,  182. 
Salona,  Roman  colony,  62. 

destroyed,  115. 
Salona,  principality  of,  421. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  424. 
Saluzzo,  disputetl  homage  of,  283,  284, 
287. 

annexed  by  France,  287. 

ceded  to  Savoy,  287.  349. 
Salzburg,  archbishopric  of,  176,  215. 

becomes  a  secular  electorate,  220. 

annexed  by  Austria,  221,  323. 

by  Bavaria,  222. 

recovered  by   Austria,    224,      323 
325. 
Samaites,  488. 
Samarcand,  526.  • 

Samigola,  488. 
Sasiland,  Danish  occupation  of,  476. 
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Samnites,  46. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  51. 

conquered  by  Sulla,  ib. 
Samo,  kingdom  of,  477. 
Samogitia,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  500. 

restored  to  Lithuania,  ib. 
Samos,  32. 

theme  of,  150. 

held  by  the  Maona,  418. 
Sancho   the  Great,   king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  533. 
San   Mariko,    independence   of,    247, 

255,  258. 
San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  459. 
Santa  Maxtra  ;  see  Leukas. 
Sapor  I.,  wars  of,  101. 
Sapor  II.,  wars  of,  101. 
Saracens,  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 

rise  of,  110. 

their  conquest  of  Persia,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  111,  367. 

their  province  in  Gaul,  112,530-531. 

greatest  extent  of  their  power,  112, 
530. 

conquest  of  Sicily,  372. 

compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
446. 

end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  541. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  604. 
Sardica  ;  see  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  44. 

its  early  inhabitants,  53. 

Roman  conquest  of,  ib. 

province  of,  79. 

lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  369. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  238. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  245,  643. 

united  to  Savoy,  251. 

kingdom  of,  257. 
Savona,  march  of,  236. 
Savoy,  House  of,  234. 

position  and  growth  of,  277  et  seq. 

originally  Burgundian,  278. 

its  relations  to  Geneva,  281. 

annexes  Nizza,  282. 

its  claims  on  Saluzzo,  283. 

Bernese  conquests  from,  272. 

Italian  and  French  influence  on,  284. 

its  dechne,  285. 

its  later  history,  288-289. 

French  annexations  from,  346. 

French  occupation  of,  286,  348. 

Italian  advance  of,  248. 

its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
251. 

boundaries    of,     after    the    fall    of 
Buonaparte,  361. 

annexed  by  France,  258,  362. 
Saxon  Mark,  the,  198. 


Saxons,  85,  92. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  97-98. 
Saxony,    conquered    by    Charles    the 
Great,  122,  126. 
duchy  of,  140,  207. 
use  of  the  name,  191,  207. 
break-up  of  the  duchy,  207. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of,  208, 

209. 
circle  of,  ib. 
kingdom  of,  222,  226. 
dismemberment  of,  224. 
Scanderbeq,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 

423. 
Scandinavia,    ecclesiastical    provinces 
of,  184. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

466. 
compared  with  Spain,  467. 
Eastern  and  Western  aspects  of,  468. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  470. 
kingdoms  of,  130,  472. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 
with  that  of  Germany,  490. 
Scania,   originally   Danish,    131,    184, 
473. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

491. 
Hanseatic  occupation  of,  498. 
annexed  to  Sweden,  512. 
Schaffhausen,    joins     the 

rates,  272. 
ScHLESiEN ;  see  Silesia. 
SOLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  480. 
Danish  conquest  of,  493. 
Scotland,  origin  of  the  name,  98,  664. 
dioceses  of,  183. 
its    greatness    due    to    its    English 

element,  553. 
historical  position  of,  653-554. 
analogy  of  Switzerland  to,  554. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  554, 
settlements    of    the    Northmen 

565,  557. 
acknowledges    the    English    supre- 
macy, 555. 
different  tenures  of  the  dominions 

of  its  kings.  556. 
grant  of  liothian  and  Cumberland 

to,  162,  555,  556. 
its  shifting  relations  towards  Eng 

land,  557. 
its  union  with  England,  ib. 
Scots,  their  settlement  in  Britain,  98, 
663. 
their  union  with  the  Picts,  655. 
Scutari;  see  Skodra. 
ScYTHiA,  Roman  province  of,  77. 
Sebastkia,  theme  of,  150. 
Sebastopol,  answers  to  old  Cherson, 
520  (note). 


confede- 


555. 
in. 
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Sebenico,  under  Venice,  414. 
Seleukeia,  independence  of,  39. 

annexed  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan, 

100. 
theme  of,  150. 
Seleukids,  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  38. 
Sblim  I.,  Sultan,  his  conquests  in  Syria 

and  Egypt,  451. 
Seljuk    Turks,    their    invasions,   367, 
382. 
driven  back  by  the  Komnenoi,  383. 
weakened  by  the  Mongols,  447. 
Selsey,  see  of,  182. 
Selymbria,  won  back  to  the  Empire, 

389,  393. 
Semigallia,    Semioola,    part    of    the 
duchy  of  Curland,  488,  518. 
dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
500. 
Semitic  nations  in  Europe,  16. 
Sena    Gallica     (Sinigagha),     Roman 

colony,  54. 
Sens,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

divided,  174. 
Septimania  (Gothia),  91,  154,  530. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  112,  118. 
recovered  by  the  Franks,  113,  121. 
march  of,  142. 
Servia,    Slavonic    character    of,    114, 
375,  427. 
conquered  by  Simeon,  379,  428. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,  428. 
restored  to  the  Empire,  380,  428. 
revolts  from  the  Empire,  382,  428. 
recovered  by  Manuel,  383,  428. 
beginning  of  the  house  of  Nemanja, 

428. 
its  possessions  on  the  Hadriatic.  408. 
loses  Bosnia,  428. 
advance  of,  under  Stephen  Dushan, 

391-392,  423-425,  429. 
Empire  of,  424,  429. 
break-up  of  the  Empire,  430. 
later  kingdom  of,  ib. 
conquests  and  deliverances  of,  ib. 
revolts  and  deliverance  of,  457. 
enlarged  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  t6. 
Servians,  never  wholly  enslaved,  433. 
fourfold   separation  of   the  nation, 
458. 
Severia,  conquered  by  Lithuania,  503. 

recovered  by  Russia,  510. 
Sevbrin,  Banat  of,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia, 434. 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  the,  228. 
Seville,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

recovered  by  Castile,  538,  540. 
Sforza,  House  of,  241. 
Sherborne,  see  of,  182. 
Shetland,  475,  492, 


Shires,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  560. 

two  classes  of,  ib. 
Shirwan,  525. 
Siberia,  khanat  of,  505. 

Russian  conquast  of,  515. 
Sicily,  early  inhabitants  of,  45,  48. 

Phoenician  colonies  in,  35. 

Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34,  53. 

the  first  Roman  province,  52,  79. 

state  of,  under  Rome,  53. 

theme  of,  152. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  153,  372. 

recovered  by  George  Maniakes,  372. 

Norman  kingdom  of,  250,  369,  373, 
398-399. 

its  conqiiests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 399. 

never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Empire, 
233. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  250,  399. 

its  revolt,  ib. 

its  imion  with  Aragon,  250,  542. 

united  with  Savoy,  251. 

with  Austria,  ib. 

with  Naples,  251,  544. 

its  practical  effaceraent,  400. 

compared  with  the  crusading  states, 
ib. 

compared  with  Venice,  404. 
SiciiJES,  The  Two,  kingdom  of,  250, 
251,  253,  400. 

union  of,  with  Aragon,  542. 

part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  240, 
544. 

divided,  254. 

reunited,  256. 

joined  to  Italy,  267. 
Siculi  ;  see  Szeklers. 
SiDON,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
SiBBSNBuRQEN,    Origin    of    the   name, 
439  (Twte). 

see  Transsilvania. 
SiEGMUND,  count  of  Tyrol,  314. 
Siena,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

commonwealth  of,  238,  245. 

annexed  by  Florence,  246. 

SiKANIANS,  48. 
SlKBLS,  48. 

SiKYON,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

a  Dorian  city,  29. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
200,  482,  483. 

passes  under  Bohemian  supremacy, 
200,  496. 

joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 
497. 

becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  i6. 

the  greater  part  conquerttl  by  Prus- 
sia, 211.  321. 

Polish  territory  added  to,  619. 
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SiLVAS,  conquered  by  Portugal,  537. 
Simeon,    Tzar    of    Bulgaria,    his    rion- 

quests,  379. 
SiND,  113. 
SiNOPE,  39,  64.  426. 
SiRMiUM,  81,  384. 
SiTTEN,  see  of,  173. 
Skipetars  ;  see  Albanians. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  62. 
Servian,  409. 

dominion  of  the  Balsa  at,  432. 
sold  to  Venice,  413,  432. 
taken  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror, 
413. 
Skopia,  429. 

Slaves,    their   settlement   and    migra- 
tions, 14,  113,  133,  367. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16,  114. 
their  two  main  divisions,  114,  158, 
parted    asunder    by    the    Magyars, 

158,  436. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  115. 
in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  116,  375, 

376. 
recovered   to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

377. 
remain  on  Taygetos,  378. 
their  relations  to  the  Western  Em- 
pire,   159,    197,    199,    201,   470, 
471. 
general    history    of    the    Northern 
Slaves,  476-489. 
Slavia,  duchy  of,  496. 
Slavinia,  name  of,  115. 
Slavonia,  322,  325,  438. 
Slavonic  Gulf,  480. 
Sleswick,  duchy  of,  213,  494. 

ite  relations  with  Denmark,  494. 

\mder  Christian  I.,  495. 

effect  of  the  Peace  of  Roskild  on, 

512. 
guaranteed  to  Denmark,  517. 
wars  in,  228. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  228,  523. 
Slovaks,  438,  481. 
Smolensk,  principality  of,  487. 
conquered  by  Lithuania,  503. 
its    shiftings    between    Russia    and 
Poland,  510. 
Smyrna,  32. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  391. 
Snowdon,  lords  of,  559. 
SoBRARBR,  formation  of  the  kingdom, 
534. 
united  to  Aragon,  536. 
Social  War,  the,  51. 
Sofia    (Sardica),    taken    by    the    Bul- 
garians, 379. 
by  the  Turks,  435. 


SoLOTHTTRN,    joius    the    ConfedeiatoB, 

262,  272. 
SoKABi,  478,  479. 
Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3  (note). 
its  geographical  character,  7. 
non-Aryan  people  in,  12,  13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  56. 
Greek   and   Phoenician   settlements 

in.  35.  56. 
its  connexion  with  Gaul,  55. 
first  Roman  province  in,  ib. 
final  conquest  of.  ib. 
diocese  of,  79. 
settlements  of  Suevi  and  Vandals  in, 

90. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in.  91. 
southern    part    won    back    to    the 

Empire,  105. 
reconquered    by   West-Goths,    108, 

530. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  111,  154,  530. 
separated   from   the   Eastern   Cali- 
phate, 113. 
conquests  of  Charles  the  Great  in, 

127,  531. 
foundation    of   its   kingdoms,    154, 

155,  553  et  seq. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  178. 
its     geographical     relations     with 

France,  344. 
its  quasi-imperial  character,  467. 
compared    with    Scandinavia,    467, 

529. 
with  South-eastern  Europe,  529. 
nation  of,  grew  out  of  the  war  with 

the  Mussulmans,  530. 
king  of,  use  of  the  title,  539. 
African  Mussulmans  in,  534,  537. 

end  of  their  rule  in,  541. 
divides   the   Indies   with   Portugal, 

547. 
extent  of,  under  Charles  V.,  247, 298, 

543. 
its  conquests  in  Africa,  547. 
its  insular  possessions,  U>. 
revolutions  of  its  colonies,  548. 
its  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  ib. 
Spalato,  its  origin,  115. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  186. 
under  Venice,  414. 
Spanish    March,    the,    conquered    by 

Charles  the  Great,  122,  128,  533. 
remains  part  of  Karolingia,  141,  155. 
division  of,  ib. 
Spanish  Monarchy,  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of,  543. 
partition  of,  ib. 
Sparta,  her  supremacy,  29. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  40. 
Speyeb,  bishopric  of,  175. 
annexed  to  France,  220. 
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Spbyer,  restored  to  Germany,  361. 
becomes  Bavarian,  226. 

Spizza,  originally  Servian,  409. 

annexed     to     Austria,     326,     433, 
445. 

Spoleto,  Lombard  duchy  of,  108, 
147. 

Stambul,  origin  of  name,  393  (note), 
see  Constantinople. 

Stati  degli  Presidenti,  246. 

Stbiermark  ;  see  Styria. 

Stephen  Dushan,  extent  of  the 
Servian  Empire  under,  392,  423, 
429. 

Stephen  Tvartko,  king  of  Bosnia, 
430. 

Stephen  Urosh,  his  conquest  of 
Thessaly  and  title,  424,  430. 

Stettin,  210. 

Stirling,  553. 

Stolbova,  Peace  of,  512. 

Stobmabn,  493,  494. 

Strabo,  his  description  of  Hellas,  18 
(note). 

Stralsund,  498. 

Strassbubg,  bishopric  of,  175. 
seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  194,  352. 
restored  to  Germany,  229. 

Strathclyde,  130,  554,  555. 

acknowledges    the    English    supre- 
macy, 162. 
granted  to  Scotland,  162,  556. 

Strigonium  (Gran),  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of,  186. 

Strymon,  theme  of,  151. 

Styria  (Steiermark),  duchy  of,  217, 
309,  325. 

Sudbreys  ;  see  Hebrides. 

SuEVi,  their  settlements,  87,  90. 

Suleiman  the  Lawgiver,  his  conquests, 
443,  451. 
his  African  overlordship,  451. 

Sumatra,  Dutch  settlement  in,  300. 

Surat,  French  factory  at,  356. 

Susdal,  486. 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  160,  560. 

Sutherland,  555. 

SuTORiNA,  Ottoman  frontier  extends 
to,  416. 

RVEALAND,   131. 

SviATOPLUK,  founds  the  great  Moravian 

kingdom,  477,  481. 
SviATOSLAF,  overruns  Bulgaria,  380. 

his  Asiatic  co\jque8ts,  486. 
SwABiA,  circle  of,  216. 

ecclesiastical  towns  in,  ib. 
Sweden,  131,  159,  474. 

its  position  in  the  Baltic,  467. 

its  relation  to  tlic  Empire.  471. 
.     its  conquest  of  Curland,  475. 

of  Finland,  490,  492. 


Sweden,    joined     with     Norway    and 

Denmark,  491. 
separated,  492. 
growth  of,  compared  with  Russia, 

511. 
advance  of,   under  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  ib. 
wars  of,   with  Russia  and  Poland, 

512. 
.  advance  of,   against  Denmark  and 

Norway,  ib. 
its  German  territories,  213. 
greatest  extent  of,  513,  514. 
its  settlements  in  America,  566. 
its  decline,  516. 

its  later  wars  with  Russia,  516,  522. 
losses  of,  ib. 

its  union  with  Norway,  468,  522. 
Swiss  League,  beginning  and  growth 

of,  262,  268-274. 
SwiTHIOD,  474. 
Switzerland,  represents  the  Burgun- 

dian  kingdom,  146,  259,  291. 
German   origin   of   the   Confedera 

tion,  262,  268,  269. 
popular  errors  about,  269. 
eight  ancient  cantons  of,  270. 
effect  of  on  the  Austrian  power,  217, 

312. 
beginning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 

271,  286. 
thirteen  cantons  of.  272,  274. 
its   allied   and   subject   lands,   272, 

273. 
extent  and  position  of  the  League, 

275. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  272,  273. 
its  relations  with  France,  346. 
abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 

ib. 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 

276. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  358. 
nineteen  cantons  of,  276. 
present  confederation  of  twenty-two 

cantons,  276,  361. 
Swobd-Brothers,      their      connexion 

with  the  Empire,  499. 
estabUshcd  in  Livland,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  500. 
joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  »6. 
separated  from  them,  5(K),  605. 
fall  of  the  Order,  508. 
Sybaris,  Greek  colony,  47. 
Syracuse,  Greek  colony,  48. 
Roman  conquest  of,  52. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  372. 
recovered  and  last  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  t6.  , 

by  the  Normans,  398. 
Syria,  kingdom  of.  38,  61. 
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Syria,  Roman  province  of,  65. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  111. 

partially  restored   to  the  Empire, 
381. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  451. 
SzEKLEKS,      settle     in      Tranasilvania, 

439. 


Tangier,  530,  545,  563. 
Tannenberg,  battle  of,  500. 
Taormina  (Tauromenion),  taken  by  the 

Saracens,  372. 
Tarantaise,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

173. 
Tarentum  (Taras),  early  greatness  of, 
47. 
archbishopric  of,  172. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  397. 
Tarifa,  taken  by  Castile,  538. 
Tarragona,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
178. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  537. 
Tarsos,  restored  to  the  Empire,   153, 

381. 
Tartars  ;  see  MoNGOLa. 
Tasmania,  571. 
Tatjros,  Mount,  61. 
Tauromenion  ;  see  Taormina. 
Taygetos,  Slave  settlement  on,  378. 
Tchernigof,  principality  of,  487. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  510. 
Temeswar,  444. 
Tenda,  county  of,  287. 
Tends,  held  by  Venice,  411,  415. 
Terbounia  (Trebinje),  409,  428. 
Terra  Firma,   compared  with  fi'wtipos 

27  (note). 
Tbittonic    Knights,    their    connexion 
with  the  Western  Empire,  499. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  500. 
joined  to  the  Sword-brothers,  ib. 
their  losses,  5(X),  501. 
their  cessions  to  Poland,  501. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization    of    their    dominion, 
507. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15,  16,  82, 
87,  96. 
their  wars  with  Rome,  84. 
confederacies  among,  ib. 
Texas,  548. 
Thasos,  32. 

Thebes,  head  of  the  Boi6tian  League, 
27,  30. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  31. 
Themes  of  the  Eastern  Empire,   149- 

152. 
Thbodokb  liASKARis,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  386. 


Theodobic,  King  of   the   Eaat-Goth.1, 

his  reign  in  Italy,  95-96. 
Therme,  33  ;  see  Thessalonike. 
Thesprotians,   in  tlie   Homeric  cata- 
logue, 26. 

invade  Thessaly,  30. 
Thessalonike,  theme  of,  151, 

kingdom  of,  387. 

its  effects  on  the  Latin  Empire,  ih. 

its  extent  under  Boniface,  ib. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  388. 

Empire  of,  ib. 

separated  from  Epeiros,  ib. 

incorporated    with   the   Empire   of 
Nikaia,  389. 

sold  to  Venice,  408,  413. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  393,  408,  450. 
Thessaly,  Thesprotian  invjision  of,  30. 

subservient  to  Macedonia,  37,  40. 

province  of,  78. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike, 
388. 

Great  Vlachia,  423. 

added  to  Servia  by  Stephen  Urosh. 
424. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 

restored  to  Greece,  457. 
Thionville,  301. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  203,  349. 
Thopia,  House  of,   Albanian  kings  in 

Epeiros,  425. 
Thorn,  Peace  of,  501. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  524. 
Thrace,  Greek  colonies  in,  20,  33, 

its  geography,  ib. 

conquered  by  Rome,  68. 

diocese  of,  76. 

theme  of,  151. 
Thracians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Thrakesion,  theme  of,  151. 
Thurgau,   won  from   Austria   by    the 

Confederates,  271,  314. 
Thuringians,  92. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  117. 
Tiberine  Republic,  252. 
Tigranes,   king  of  .Armenia,  subdued 

by  the  Romans,  65. 
TiMOUR,  overthrows  Bajazet,  393,  449. 
Tingitana,  province  of,  79. 
TiRNOVO,  kingdom  of,  434. 
ToBAOO,  362. 
Tobolsk,  515. 
Tocco,  House  of,  ejects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  424-425. 
Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  178. 

conquered  by  .\lfonso  VI.,  537,  540. 
tongaland,  571. 
Tobtona,  237,  249. 
ToBTOSA,  Aragonese  conquest  of,  637» 
TouL,  annexed  by  France,  193,  349. 
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Toulouse,  Roman  colony,  57. 

capital  of  the  West-Gothic  kingdom, 
91. 

county  of,  142,  332. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  174. 

annexed  to  France,  337. 
TouRAiNE,  united  to  Anjou,  333. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustu.s,  330. 
TovpKoi,  437  {note). 
TouRNAY,  becomes  French,  352. 
Tours,  battle  of,  113. 

bishopric  of,  173. 
Tragourion  ;  see  Tra iJ. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  his  conquests,  70,  99. 

forms  the  province  of  Dacia,  i6. 
Transpadank  Republic,  252. 
Transsilvania,  325. 

conquered  by  the  Magyars,  439. 

Teutonic  colonies  in,  ib. 

tributary  to  the  Turk,  443. 

incorporated  with  Hungary,  444. 
Transvaal,  annexation  of,  572. 
Trau,  407. 

Trebinje  ;  see  Terbounia. 
Trebizond  (Trapezous),  city  of,  36, 150. 

Empire  of,  388,  425-426. 

acknowledges  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
426. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Trent,  county  of,  235. 

bishopric  of,  147,  195,  237. 

fluctuates    between    Germany    and 
Italy,  195. 

within  the  Austrian  circle,  217. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224,  256,  320. 
Triaditza  ;  see  Sofia. 
Trier,  taken  by  the  Franks,  93. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 

chancellorship  of  Gaul  held   by  its 
archbishops,  170. 

annexed  to  France,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  361, 
Trieste,  commends  itself  to  Austria, 

232,  314. 
Trikkala,  397. 
Trinidad,  549. 

Tripolis  (Asia),  county  of,  402. 
Tripolis  (Africa),  conquered  by  Sulei- 
man, 452. 
Trojans,  28. 
Tbondhjem     (Nidaros),     ecclesiastical 

province  of,  184. 
Trondhjemlan,  ceded  to  Sweden,  512. 

restored  to  Norway,  ib. 
Troyes,  treaty  of,  340. 
TuAM,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Tunis,  conquests  and  losses  of,  by  the 
Turk,  452. 

conquered  by  Charles  V.,  452,  547. 
Turanian  nations  in  Europe,  17,  367. 
VOL.  I. 


Turkestan,    Russian    annexations    in, 

526. 
Turks,    Magyars   so   called,    382,    437 
(note). 

see  also  Ottomans  and  Seljuks. 
Tuscany,  use  of  the  name,  234. 

commonwealths  of,  238. 

grand  duchy  of,  249,  256. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  322. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
Tver,  annexed  by  Muscovy,  505. 
Tyre,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Tyrol,  acquired  by  .\ustria,  313. 

within  the  circle  of  Austria,  21 7. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224,  323. 
Tzar,  origin  of  the  title,  516  (note). 
TzERNAGORA ;  See  Montenegro. 
Tzernoievich,  dynasty  of,  434. 
TzETiNJE,  foundation  of,  434. 


Ukraine  Cossacks,  510. 
Ulaid  ;  see  Ulster. 
Ulster,  province  of,  183,  561. 
United  Provinces,  the,  299. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
300. 

colonies  of,  300,  566. 
United     States     of     America,     the 
greatest  colony  of  England,  564. 

formation  of,  565-567. 

acknowledgment  of   their  indepen- 
dence, 567. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  568. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  ib. 

cessions  to  by  Spain,  548. 
Upsala,  archbishopric  of,  184. 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  244. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  249. 
Uri,  obtains  the  Val  Levantina,  271. 
Utica,  Phoaiician  colony,  35. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  294. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 

archbishopric  of,  177. 

Peace  of,  301,  351,  355. 


Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  271. 
Valence,   annexed   to  the  Dauphiny, 

264. 
Valencia    ecclesiastical    province    of, 
178. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  538,  541. 
Valenciennes,    annexed    by    Fiance, 

351. 
Valentia,  province  of,  80. 
Valladolid,  bishopric  of,  178. 
Valois,  coiuity  of,  332. 

added  to  France,  333. 
Valtellina,  won  by  Graubiinden,  273. 
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Valtellina,    united    to    the    French 
kingdom  of  Italy,  253. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  256. 
Vandals,  87. 

their    settlements    in     Spain     and 

in  Africa,  90,  91. 
end  of  their  kingdom,  105. 
Vakna,  battle  of,  430,  442. 
Varus,  defeated  by  Arminius,  67. 
Vasco    de    Gama,    discovers   Cape   of 

Good  Hope,  546. 
Vasto,  236. 
Vaxtd,  conquered  from  Savoy,  273. 

freed,  275. 
Veii,  Conquered  by  Rome,  50. 
Venaissin,  annexed  to  France,  265,  357. 
Veneti,  46. 
Venetia,  47,  235. 

Roman  conquests  of,  55. 
province  of,  79. 
Venice,  her  origin,  95. 
patriarchal  see  of,  170. 
her  greatness,  241,  370. 
relations   to   the   Eastern    Empire, 

233,371,38]. 
compared  with  Genoa,  404. 
with  Sicily,  405. 
her  first  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 

Croatia,  405,  409,  410. 
her  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,  385. 
effect  of  the  fourth  Crusade  on,  406, 

407. 
inherits  the  position  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,  407,  413. 
her  dominion  primarily  Hadriatic, 

407,  408. 
her  possession  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 

Thessalonike,  ib. 
her  Greek  and  Albanian  possessions, 

411-413. 
loses  and  recovers  Dalmatia,  41 2, 4 13 . 
her  losses,  414. 
her    Italian    dominions,    241,    242, 

248. 
losses  of,  by  the  treatv  of  Bologna, 

248. 
conquest  and  loss  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesos,  414. 
annexed  to  Austria,  252. 

Italy,  253. 
restored  to  Austria,  255. 
momentary  repubUc  of,  267. 
united  to  Italy,  232,  258. 
acquires  Skodra,  413,  432. 
Verden,  bishopric  of,  208,  213. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  513,   517. 
division  of,  136. 

bishopric    of,   annexed   by   France, 
193,  349. 


Vermandois,  annexed  to  France,  333. 
Verona,  fluctuates  between  German}* 
and  Italy,  139,  195. 

history  of,  237. 

subject  to  Venice,  241. 

to  Austria,  252. 

restored  to  Italy,  232. 
Vespasian,  his  annexations,  41. 
VlATKA,  commonwealth  of,  487 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  505. 
Victoria  (Australia),  571. 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  524. 

battle  of,  443. 
Vienne,  94,  263. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

annexed  to  France,  264. 
ViENNOis,  Dauphiny  of,  263. 

annexed  to  France,  264,  346. 
ViNDELiciA,  conquest  of,  68. 
ViscoNTi,  House  of,  240. 
Vlachia  ;  see   Wallachia   and   Rou- 

MANIA. 

Vlachia,  Great  ;  see  Thessaly. 
Vlachs,  use  of  the  name,  368. 

see  RouMANS. 
Vladimir,    first    Christian    prince    of 
Russia,  takes  Cherson,  381,  486. 
Vladimir,  on  the  Kliasma,  supremacy 

of,  486. 
Vladimir    (Lodomeria)    annexed    by 
I^wis  the  Great,  441. 
under  Austria,  325,  444,  518. 
VODENA,  39fi. 

VoLHYNiA,    conquered    by   Lithuania, 
502. 
recovered  by  Russia,  518. 

VOLSCIANS,  46. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  50. 
Vratislaf,  king  of  Bohemia,  496  (note). 


Waori,  Waoria,  478,  493. 
Waldemar,    king    of    Denmark,    con- 
quests and  losses,  493. 
Waldstadte,  314. 

Wales,  North,  use  of  the  name,  130. 
Wales,  Harold's  conquests  from,  558. 

conquest  of,  559. 

full  incorporation  of,  560. 
Wales,  principality  of,  559. 
Wallachia,  formation  of,  440. 

shiftings  of,  442-444. 

its  union  with  Moldavia,  458. 
Wallis,  League  of,  272. 

its  conquests  from  Savoy,  273. 

united  with  France,  274. 

becomes  a  Swiss  Canton,  276,  361. 
'  Wandering  of  the  Nations.'  83. 
Warsaw,  duchy  of,  223,  523. 

extent  of,  624. 
Waterford,  661. 
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Weleti,  Weletabi,  Wiltsi,  478. 
Wells,  bishopric  of,  182 
Welsh,  use  of  the  name,  98. 
Wessex,  kingdom  of,  98,  129. 

its  growth  and  supremacy,  130,  159, 

160. 
Westfalia,  duchy  of,  and  circle,  207. 

kini,'dom  of,  222. 
Westfalia,  Peace  of,  215,  349,  513. 
West  Indies,  French  colonies  in,  356. 

British  possessions  in,  362,  570. 
Westmoreland,     formation     of     the 

shire,  560. 
Wexford,  561. 
WiDDiN,   twice  annexed  by  Hungary, 

434,  435,  441. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  continen- 
tal conquests,  334. 
England  united  by,  163. 
William  III.,  king  of  Holland,  303. 
William    of    Hauteville,    founds    the 

county  of  Apulia,  397. 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  his 

Epeirot  conquests,  399. 
Winchester,  capital  of  Cnut's  empire, 

161. 
bishopric  of,  182. 
WiSMAR,  498. 

WiTOLD,  of  Lithuania,  his  conquests, 
.501. 

WOLGAST,  496. 

Worcester,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Worms,  bishopric  of,  175. 

annexed  to  France,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  361. 

Wt'RTTEMBERO,    COUUty   Of,    216. 

electorate  and  kingdom  of,  220. 
its  extent,  226. 
WiBZBURo,  bishopric  of,  226. 

its  bishops  dukes  of  East  Francia, 

206,  214. 
grand  duchy  of,  221,  222. 


York,  archbishopric  of,  182. 
diocese  of,  561. 


Zabljak,    ancient    capital    of    Monte- 
negro, 434. 
Zaccaria,   princes  of,  hold  Chios,  415, 

418. 
Zactiloumia,  408,  428,  430,  431. 
Zaorab  ;  see  A  a  ram. 
Zahrinoen,  dukes  of,  261,  262. 
Zakyntuos     (Zante),     conquered     by 
WilUam  the  Good.  399. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  400. 

commended  to  Venice,  414. 

subject  to  Achaia,  421. 

held  by  the  house  of  Tocco,  424. 

tributary  to  the  Sultan,  412. 
Zalacca,  battle  of,  535. 
Zante  ;  see  Zakynthos. 
Zanzibar,  523. 
Zaba  (Jadera),  Roman  colony,  62. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  186. 

held  by  Venice,  406,  414. 

Peace  of,  412. 
Zabagoza,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 
178. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  537. 
Zealand,  province  of,  218. 
Zealand,  Danish  island,  473. 
Zbitouni,  392,  424. 

Zend,  reunion  of  the  Empire  under,  94. 
Zeta,  431. 
Zbuomin,  recovered  by  Manuel  Kom- 

nenos,  384. 
Zips,  pledged  to  Poland,  441,  503. 
Zuo,  joins  the  Confederates,  270. 
ZiJBiCH.  minster  of,  216. 

joins  the  Confederates,  270. 
Zutphen,  county  of,  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy, 298. 
Zuyder-Zee,  inroads  of,  293. 
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Vols.  Vn.-X.  Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.    XL-XIL      Speeches,    Lays    of 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Index. 


Cabinet  Edition. 
Library  Edition. 


16  vols.      Post  8vo., 

5  vols.     8vo.,  £^. 

History  op   England  from  the 
Accession  op  Jambs  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.   2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  12s. 
People's  Edition.   4  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  i6s. 
'  Albany  '  Edition.     With  6  Portraits.     6 

vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  S  vols.  Post  Svo.,  485. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     4  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays^ 
WITH  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  2j.  bd. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '.     Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Student's  Edition.    1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  ts. 
'  Trevelyan  '  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  gs. 
Cabinet  Edition.   4  vols.  Post  Svo.,  24s. 
'Edinburgh'  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo.,  6j. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo.,  36s. 

Essays,  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Uoswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's        Constitutional 

History. 
Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

Essays). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord    Byron,    and     The 

Comic     Dramatists    of 

the   Restoration. 


Miscellaneous       Writings, 
Speeches  and  Pobms. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  1%.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vole.     Post  Svo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Crown  Svo.,  6i. 


Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 

The  History  of  Ediyard  the 
Third.    Svo.,  iSs. 

The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 
French  Monarchy.    Svo.,  21s.  net. 

Mallet. — Mallet  du  Fan  and  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Bernard 
Mallet.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
8vo.,   I2S.  6d.  net. 

M  ay. — The  Cons  ti  tut  ion  a  l  His- 
tory op  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  IIL  1760-1S70.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  iSs. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  OF  theRomans  under  the 
Empire.  Svols.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.     i2mo.,  7s.  td. 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Moran. — The   Theory  and   Frac- 

TICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT.      By 

Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, U.S.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Nash. — The  Great  Famine  and 
ITS  Causes.  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
S  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Owens    College    Essays. — Edited 

by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 
and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  History.  With  4  Maps.    Svo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Pears. —  The  Destruction  of  the 

Greek  Empire  and  the  Story  of  thb 

Capture  of   Constantwople  by   the 

Turks.     By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.     With 

I      3  Maps  and  4  Illustrations.     8vo.,  i8s.  net. 
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Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

Peasants'  Rising  and  the  Lollards  : 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.     8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Randolph. — The  Law  and  Policy 
OF  Annexation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.      8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Rankin  (Reginald). 

The  Marquis  d'Argenson  ;    and 
Richard  the  Second.  8vo.,  105.  6rf.  net. 

.A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  His 
Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England. 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Scott. — Portraitures  of  Julius 
CyESAR:  a  Monograph.  By  Frank  Jesup 
Scott.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.     Imperial  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 

The  English  Village  Community. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  i6s. 
Tribal   Custom   in   Anglo-Saxon 

Law  :  being  an   Essay  supplemental  to 

ii)  '  The  English  Village  Community,' 
a)  '  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales '. 
8vo.,  i6s. 

Seton-Karr. — The  Call  to  Arms, 

1900-1901 ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  Henry  Seton- 
Karr,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R. 
Caton-Woodville.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Shaw. — A  History  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 
under  the  commonwealth,  164o-1660. 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  36s. 

Sheppard.  —  The  Old  Royal 
Palace  of  Whitehall.  By  Edgar 
Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.      Medium  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Smith. — Car  tha ge  a nd  the  Ca r th- 
AGiNiANS.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Stephens.  —  A  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.   8vo.   Vols.  I.  and  II.    i8s.  each. 


Sternberg.  —  My  Experiences  of 
THE  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  8vo., 
I2S.  bd. 

Stubbs.  —  Historical  Introduc- 
tions TO  THE  'Rolls  Series'.  By 
William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  8vo., 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

Sutherland. — The  History  of  Aus- 
tralia AND  New  Zbalaad,  from  1606- 
igoo.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A. 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Taylor. — A  Student's  Manual  of 
THE  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.I.     Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

Thomson. — China  and  the  Powers  : 
a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.      8vo.,   los.  6d.   net. 

Todd.  —  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies.  By 
Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.     8vo.,  30s.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     8vo.,  i6s. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 
of  Wycliffb.  By  George  Macaulav 
Trevelyan.     8vo.,  15s. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall. — Essays 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Walpole. — History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  op  the  Great 
War  in  1815  to  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  los.  6d.  Vol.  II.,  1405- 
1406,  15s.  (out  of  print).  Vol.  III.,  1407- 
1411,  15s.     Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  21s. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Dea  th  of  John  Hus.    Cr.  8vo.,  6*.  net. 
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Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IVoRKS.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  4s. 

Bagehot. — Biographical  Studies. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Blount.  —  The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.,  etc.  Edited 
by  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  '  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,'  etc.  With  3 
Photogravure  Plates.     8vo.,  los.  6rf.  net. 

Bowen. — Edivard  Bowen:  a  Me-  ' 

MOIR.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  12s.  td.  net.  , 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7i.  I 

1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7J.  ' 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life  :  being  a 
Chapter   in   Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography.    By   John    Beattie   Crozier,  i 
LL.D.     8vo.,  14s.  I 

I 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 
Dante  Allighieri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia '. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.     8vo.,  i2i.  6d. 

Danton. — Life  of  Danton.  By  A. 
H.  Beeslv.     With  Portraits.     Cr,  8vo.,  6j. 

De  Bode. —  The  Baroness  de  Bode, 
1775-1803.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
berton.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
I2S.  6rf.  net. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6</. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  from 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  8vo.,  i8s.  net. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Fenelon  :  his  P'riends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651.1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  los.  6d. 


Fox. —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  bd. 

Froude. — My  Inflations  with  Car- 
lyle. By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
Together  with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir 
James  Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  dated 
December,   1886.       8vo.,   2s.  net. 

Granville. — Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess 
Granville.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6i.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.     Addendum.     8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Harrow   School   Register  (The), 

1801-1900.  Second  Edition,  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Dauglish,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.     10s.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Higgins. — The  Bernards  of  Abing' 
ion  AND  Nether  Wikchbndon:  A  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins.  2 
Vols.     8vo.,  21S.  net. 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Author  of  '  A  History  of  British  India,'  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall  [ackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16?.  net. 

Kielmansegge.— Z^MifK  of  a  Jour- 
ney TO  England  in  the  Years  1761- 
1762.  By  Count  Frederick  Kielman- 
SEGGE.  With  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Luther.  —  Life  of  LVther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
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Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Student's  Edition     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  12S.  \ 
^ Edinburgh'' Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,6j. each,  j 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  361. 

Marbot.  —  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Marbot.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  7s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Fried  rich  Max  Muller. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  32J.  net. 

My  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 
With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

AuLD  Lang  Syne.  Second  Series. 
8vo.,  loj.  bd. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,5s. 

Meade. — Genera  l  Sir  Rich  a  rd 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

Morris.  —  The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.     2  vols.     Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.     By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes'.     Crown  8vo.,  ts. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  125. 

Powys. — Passages  from  theDiaries 
of  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of  Hard- 
wick  House,  Oxon.  1756-1808.  Edited  by 
Emily  J.  Climenson.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6j. 

Ramakr/sh/ia :     His     Life     and 

Sayings.      By  the    Right   Hon.   F.   Max 
MiJLLER.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

Rich. — Mary  Rich,  Countess  of 
Warwick  (1625-1678)  :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  C.  Fell  Smith.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  185.  net. 


Rochester,    and    other    Literary 

Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surroundingfs.     By 

the  Author  of  '  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.     8vo.,  165. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  ALA.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
5i.  net. 

Russell. SWALLOfVFIELD     AND     ITS 

Owners.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  42s.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
— John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Ihomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.     8vo.,  14s. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 
Life  OF  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.,  2ii. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — The    Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.      By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Walpole . — Some  Unp  u  b  i.  i  s  11  e  d 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Edited 
by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  With 
2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 
OF  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleio,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 
Caroline  the  Illustrious,  Queen 
Consort  of  George  IL  and  sometime 
Queen-Recent:    a  Study  of  Her  lifu 
and  Time.     2  vols.     8vo.,  36s. 

The    Love    of    an     Uncrowned 

Queen:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo., 
125.  6d.  net. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6rf. 

Ball  (John). 

The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDGE. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.,  125.  net. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the 
Alps  :  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '  Alpine  Guide  '. 
Crown    8vo.,    3s.    net. 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  ' ;  Our 

Home   on   the    Ocean  for   Eleven 

Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  With  66  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Pep.,  2i.  cloth,  or  3J.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,   is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  Roaring  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Cockerell. — Travels  in  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  1810-1817.  By 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Samuel  Pkpvs  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 


Fountain  (Paul). 

The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests 
OF  North  America.  With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  9s.  6d.  net. 

The  Great  Mountains  and 
Forests  of  South  America.  With 
Portrait  and  7  Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  English  IN  THE  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  M.  cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one  Days'  Camp- 
ing IN  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     8vo.,  7s.  td.  net. 

Haggard. — A  Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Hard  wick. — An  Ivory  Trader  in 

North  Kenia  :  the  Record  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Kenia 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A. 
Arkell-Hardwick,  F.R.G.S.  With  23 
Illustrktions  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  I2S.  6rf.  net. 

Heathcote.— 6'r.  Kilda.  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author. 
8vo.,  los.  M.  net. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Royal  Tour  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  /{lerte  ' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  ^Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

Lees. — Peaks  and  Fines  :  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  : 

A  Ramble  IN  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Lynch. — Armenia  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  Bvo.,  gilt  top, 
42J.  net. 

Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  Bvo., 
3J.  6d. 


Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tive South  Indian  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.    Bvo.,  los.  6d. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.     By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.    With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 
Part  I.  England.     i6mo.,  35.  net. 
Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland.     i6mo., 
35.  net. 

Spender. — Tivo  Winters  in  Nor- 
way: being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.     Bvo.,  los.  bd.  net. 

Stephen.  —  The  Play-Ground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6<f. 

Three    in    Norway.      By  Two  of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo.,  2J.  boards,  2j.  6rf.  cloth. 

Tyndall.— (John). 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.    With 

61  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo.,  6i.  td.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps, 
With  7  Illustrations.    Cr,  Bvo.,  65.  bd.  net. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON, 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  6j.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


ATHLETICS.  By  Montague 
Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W,  Beacher  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  Bvo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,with  gilt  top.gs.net. 


BIG     GAME    SHOOTING. 
Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 


By 


Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  6i.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cloth 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OFBEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
'  FOOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6j.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 


FISHING. 

Pennell, 


By  H.  Cholmondeley- 


Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  Thb  Association 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
The  Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  ig  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs,  net. 

GOLF  By  Horace  G.  Hutchlnson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i.  net  ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  the 
Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  the 
Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J.  Me- 
CREDY,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Te«t.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  gs.  net ;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  a*,  net. 
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THE   BADMINTON    LIBRARY— con^/nwerf. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  {THE).— 
Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

SHOOTING. 
Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LOrdWalsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net, 


SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Okmond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life- Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERiE,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cro\vn  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  I3rassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  g3  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gs.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net, 
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FUR,    FEATHER,   AND   FIN   SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.     Price  75.  6d.  net  each. 


WHE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlev  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  5i. 

TBE PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.,  55. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 


RED  Z)^^^.— Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  5s. 

THE  TROUT  By  the  Marquess 
OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand, 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  $s. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 
Senior  ('  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
'  Field ').  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  5s. 


Alverstone   and  Alcock. — Surrey 

Cricket:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alver- 
stone, L.C.J. ,  President,  and  C.W.  Alcock, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.    With  48  Illustrations.    8vo.,  165.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — Da  vs  of  Mr  Life  on 

Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

Blackburne.  —  Mr.    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  Svo., 
IS.  td.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The) :  or.  Sportsman's 

Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  loi.  6rf. 


Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.   Svo.,  4J.  td. 

Folkard. — The  Wild-Fowler  :  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
Svo.,  1 2 J.  bd. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.     Svo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling  :  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  Svo.,  154. 

Fremantle.  —  The    Book   of    the 

Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T^  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Svo., 
125.  6d.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 

Gathorne-  Hardy.  —  Autumns    in  \  Millais^(JoHN  Guille) — continued. 
Argyleshire  with  Rod  and  Gun.     By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardv.     With 
8  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Thorburn. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 
AND  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H. 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  Svo.,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Date.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur Lillie.  With  Contributions  by 
Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Needham,  C.  D. 
LococK,  etc.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
I05.  6d.  net. 

Locock. — Side  and  Screiv  :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

Men.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6rf.  net. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6s. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 

The    WiLD-FoiYLER  in  Scotland. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photo- 
■   gravure  Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50 

Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings 

and  from  Photographs.     Royal  4to.,  gilt 

top,  30i.  net. 


The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Surface -Feeding  Ducks. 
With  6  Photogravures  and466  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,cloth,gilt  top,£6  6s.net. 

Modern  Bridge. — By 'Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6<f.  net. 
Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart). 

2^he    Cross-Bow  :    Mediaeval    and 
Modern  ;     Military    and    Sporting  ;     its 
Construction,  History  and  Management, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista  and  Cata- 
pult of  the  Ancients.     With  220  Illustra- 
tions.    Royal  4to.,  £,},  3s.  net. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).     On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooter s{SGCond 
Series).    On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.      With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in    Retrievers.      With    Portrait   and    103 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6d. 
Letters     to     Young     Shooters. 
(Third    Series.)       Comprising    a    Short 
Natural   History   of  the   Wildfowl    that 
are    Rare    or    Common    to    the    British 
Islands,    with     complete     directions     in 
Shooting   Wildfowl   on   the    Coast    and 
Inland.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo.,  i8s. 
Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.   By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  2j.  net. 
Proctor. — Hoiv    to  Flay    Whist: 
with    the   Laws   and   Etiquette  of 
Whist.     By  Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.    By  Alfred  Ronalds.    With  20 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  14s. 
Selous. — Sport  and  Travel,  East 
AND  West.      By  Frederick  Courtenev 
Selous.     With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Medium  8vo.,  i2J.  6rf.  net 

Warner. — Cricket     Across      the 

Seas  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of 
Lord  Hawke's  Team  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  By  P.  F.  Warner.  With  32 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo.,   5s.   net. 
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Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     i2mo.,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.     2  vols.     8vo.,  325. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  L-IV.  (BookX.  c.vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.,  loi.  td. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £})  13s.  6</. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.     7  vols.     8vo.,;^4  4S. 

l^HE  Ess  A  YS :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.     8vo.,  los.  6rf. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.   Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  td. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,6i.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

Or  separately, 
Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  op 

Philosophy.    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6d. 
Part  II.  T  HEOKY  OF  Ethics  AND  Ethical 
Systems.    Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Logic.  Pa.rt  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 
4 J.    Part  II.  Induction.   Cr,  8vo.,  65. 6d. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
8v6.,  155. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will 
8vo.,  153. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.,  2a. 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philo- 
sophical Topics.     8vo.,  js.  6d.  net. 


Baldwin. — A  College  Manual  of 
Rhetoric.  By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin. 
A.m.,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  M. 

Brooks. — The  Elements  of  Mind  : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn  Brooks, 
8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Brough. — The  Study  of  Mental 
Science:  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses  and 
Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
By  J.  Brough,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  2S.  net. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

CiviLisA  TioN  AND  PROGRESS :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4J. 

History  of  Intellectual  Devel- 
OFAfiSArr.-ontheLinesofModernEvolution. 

Vol.  I.     8vo.,  14s. 

Vol.  II,     (In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.     8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A,     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Fite. — An  Introductory  Study  of 
Ethics.  By  Warner  Fite.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 6d. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 
OK.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works,  8vo. 
i6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo.,  an. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
PouTiCAL  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     8vo,,  5*. 

Gumhill. — The  Morals  of  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev,  J,  Gurnhil*.  B.A.  Vol.  I., 
Crown  8vo.,  51.  net.  Vol,  II.,  Crown  8vo,, 
5s.  net. 
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Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 
T/ME  AND  Space:  A  Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.,  i6j. 
The    Theory    of    Practice:     an 

Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  24s. 
The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2  vols.      8vO.,  2IJ. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
Book  L  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  n.  Positive  Science;  Book  IIL 
Ana  ysis  of  Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.   8vo.,  365.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or 
sep^ately,  Essays.  2  vols.  14s.  Treatise 
OF  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     145. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience: a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901- 
igo2.     8vo.,  I2s.  net. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psycho- 
logy, AND  to  Students  on  some  of 
Life's  Ideals.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6rf. 

Justinian. —  The  Institutes  of 
Justinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.     8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  Other  IVorks  on  the  Theory  op 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     Crown  8vo,  35. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of 
the  Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.    8vo.,  65 

Kelly. — Government  or  Human 
Evolution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6rf. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  op  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KiLLicK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 


Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

Philosophy  OF  Conduct:  a  Treatise 
of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of 
Ethics.     8vo.,  2ii. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8vo.,  2  IS. 

Outlines  oh  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.    8vo.,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8V0.,  I2J. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo., 
5*.  6d. 

Lecky(WiLLiAM  Edward  Hartpole). 

The  Map  of  Life  :  Conduct  and 
Character.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  los.  net. 

A  Survey  of  English  Ethics  : 
being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Morals '. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  Hirst.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawski.    8vo.,  2ij. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

The SciENCEOF Thought.   8vo.,2I5. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil- 
osophy.   8vo.,  185. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

On  Liberty.     Crown  8vo.,  15.  4^. 

Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive Governmrat.    Crown  8vo.,  2j. 

Utilitarianism.     8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.    8vo.,  i6j. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.    Three  Essays.    8vo.,  5^. 
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Mo  nek. — Ajv^  Introduction  to 
Logic.  F^y  William  Henry  S.  Monck, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Myers. — Human  Personality  and 
ITS  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  By 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  2  vols.  8vo., 
42s.  net. 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Space  Perception  :  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
Pierce.     Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6d.  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a  Child. 
By  Ennis  Richmond.    Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6rf.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.   Svo.,  45.   6d. 

Sully  (James). 

An  Essay  on  Laughter  :  its 
Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.     8vo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     Crown 

Svo.,  Qi. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology.   Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6d. 

Studies  OF  Childhood.  8vo.,  io5.6rf. 

Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Childhood  '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  bd. 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  op  the  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Svo.,  28J. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Cr.  Svo.,  2J.  6<f. 


Thomas.  —  Intuitive  Suggestion. 
By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Is  is  :  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.     Svo.,  i6j. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  I05.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Elements  OF  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 
4s.  td. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  15s. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  apd 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.,  i8i. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J,  Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 

Aristotle  AND  the  Earlier  Peri- 
patetics. Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
TELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  24s. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL   SERIES. 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  6</. 

First  Principles    of    Knowledge. 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.      By  John 
Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Logic.     By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  Svo.,  5s. 


Moral  Philosophy  (^Ethics  and 
Na  tural  La  w).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  Svo.,  5s. 


Natural  Theology.      By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6</. 


Psychology.      By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A,  (Lond.).   Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6rf. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— Z^^z? /ire  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3S.  6d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of 
Canterbury.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.  —  English  Synonyms, 
Classified  and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.   Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language.    2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  los. 


Max  Miiller  (F.) — continued. 

Biographies  op  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  in.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Last  Essays.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 
jects.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.     Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy  and  Economies. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part 
II.,  los.  6d. 

Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic. 
Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

The  Adjustment  of  Wages:  a 
Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.      8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 
Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  td.     (Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Scries.) 

Dewey. — Financial  History  of  the 
United  States.  By  Davis  Rich  Dewey. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Lawrence. — Local    Varia  tions   in 

Wages.    By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.   With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,8j.6<f. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo.,  loj.  W. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 

Bimetallism.     8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6il. 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  i2i.  Vol.  II.  14s. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo. 
In  I  Vol.,  30S.  net;  or  separately.  Vol. 
I.,  loj.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10s.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  I05.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Mill. — Political  Economy.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6d.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,305. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.    With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  8j.  6rf. 

Symes.  —  Political  Economy  :  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  1 05.  td. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.   8vo.,  7J.  6rf. 
net. 

Industrial  Democracy  :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.   2  vols.  8vo.,  \2s.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Industry. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 
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Evolution,   Anthropology,  &g. 


Annandale  and  Robinson. — Fas- 
ciculi Malayenses  :  Anthropological  and 
Zoological  Results  of  an  Expedition  to 
Perak  and  the  Siamese  Malay  States, 
1901-2.  Undertaken  by  Nelson  Annan- 
dale  and  Herbert  C.  Robinson.  With 
17  Plates  and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Part  L      4to.,   15s.   net. 

Avebury. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.     With 
6  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.     8vo.,  i8j. 
Clodd  (Edward). 
The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation '.     With  Illustrations.     Pop. 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Lang    and     Atkinson.  —  Social 

Origins.  By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 
and  Primal  Law.  By  J.  J.  Atkinson. 
8vo.,  los.  6rf.  net. 


Packard. — Lamarck,  the  Founder 
OF  Evolution:  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations,      Large  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Romanes   (George    John). 
Essays.    Ed.  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
An  Examination  of    Weismann- 

ISM.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.     With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6<f. 
Part  II.    Post-Darwinian   Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
I  OS.  td. 
Part    III.      Post- Darwinian     Questions : 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


The  Science  of 

Balfour.  —  The  Foundations  of 
Belief  ;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Develofment  of  Religious  Belief. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svc,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  15s. 

Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

James. — The  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience  :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gitiford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.  By  William  James,  LL.D., 
etc.     8vo.,  I2S.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  8v©.,  ios.  6d. 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7s. 


Religion,  &e. 

Lang  (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern  Mythology  :   a  Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo.,  9s. 

The  Making  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo., 

5s.  net. 

Leighton. — Topical  Modern  Con- 
ceftions  of  God;  or.  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  By  Joseph 
Alexander  Leighton,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  Bvo., 
3s.  tid.  net. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  R). 
The  Silesian  Horseherd  ('  Das 
Pferdeburla  ') :  Questions  of  the  Day 
answered  by  F.  Max  Muller.  Trans- 
lated by  Oscar  A.  Fechter,  Mayor  of 
North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With  a  Preface 
by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.    Svc,  i8s. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  32s. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli- 
gion, as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.    Crown  8vo.,  5J. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  &e. — continued. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon. 

continued. 


F-)- 


Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.,  51, 

Anthropological  Religion.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VedZnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Last  Essays.  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Oakesmith.  —  The  Religion  of 
Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
30J.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.,  15s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  a  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  yi.  6d. 

i^schylus. — Eumenides  of  ^Eschy- 

LUS.     With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  15s. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each    125.     Vol.    IV.,    155.     Vol.   V.,  14J. 

■     Vol.  VI.,  I2J.     Vol.  VII.  Index,  ^s.  6d. 


Harvard    Studies    in     Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901  ;  XIII.,  1902. 
8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

Hime. — Lucian,  the  Syr/an  Sa- 
tirist. By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.     8vo.,  55.  net. 

Homer.  —  The  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Horace. — The   Works  of  Horace^ 

RENDERED   INTO    ENGLISH    PrOSE.        With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang^. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Lucian.  —  Translations  from 
Lucian.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

O^iWl^.-r-HoRAE  Latinae  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  I2S.  t>d.  net. 
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Classical.  Literature,  Translations,  &e. — continued. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF  Roman  AND  \  Virgil — continued. 
Greek  Antiquities.     By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8j.  6d. 

Theophrastus. — The    Characters 

OF  Theophrastus  :  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  Charles  E.  Bennett 
and  William  A.  Hammond,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6(/.  net. 

Tyrrell.  —  Dublin  Translations 
INTO  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6j. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


The  JEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  ts.  net. 

The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  L-VL     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Books  V.n.-Xn.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  ofi 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Ballio! 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  55. 

Wilkins. — The    Growth    of    the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6j. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold. —  The  Ligh t  of  the  World  : 
or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

RuMPELSTiLTZKiN :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.    Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  td. 


Bird.  —  Ronalds  Farewell,  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  8vo., 
45.  6<i.  net. 


Cochrane. — Collected  Verses.  By 
Alfred  Cochrane,  Author  of  '  The  Kes- 
trel's Nest,  and  other  Verses,'  '  Leviore 
Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  H.  J. 
Ford.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Dabney. — The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney.     Crown  8vo.,  6i.  6d.  net. 

Graves.  —  Clyt.kmnestra  :    a 

Tragedy.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  With 
a  Preface  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Hither  and   Thither :    Songs  and 

Verses.  By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5J. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6j.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Adems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jban  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  cloth  plain,  31.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and    the   Drama — continued. 


Keary. — The  Brothers  :    a    Fairy 
Masque.    By  C.  F.  Keary.    Cr.  8vo.,4S.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  icx)  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

Lecky. — Poems.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.     Fcp.  8vo,,  5J. 

Lytton     (The      Earl     of),      (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
LuciLE.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
Selected  Poems.   Cr.  Svc,  105.  6d. 
Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome, 

WITH  '  lyRY'   AND   '  T HE  ArMADA  '.        By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  410.,  loj.  6<f. 

Bijou       Edition. 

iSmo.,  IS.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated   by  J.    R.   Weguelin.      Crown 

Svo.,  3*.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  sewed, 
ij.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife,  in 

THE    FORM    OF    THE    DiARY     OF    AN    OlD 

Soul  :   Poems.     By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.     iSmo.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in   11  volumes.     Crown  Svo., 
price  5J.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  51.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Dea  th  of  Jason. 
Crown  Svo.,  51.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 

other  Poems.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Nibluncs.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 
Enough.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 

King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedergea  ts. 

Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 

J.  Wyatt.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 

had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 
The  Ea r  thl  y  Pa radise. 

Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2mo.,  25s.; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten   Parts,  255.;  or  25.  6ii. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in   i  vol.     Crown   Svo., 

ts.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Defence  of  Gueneyere,  and 
Other  Poems.  Cheaper  Impression. 
Fcp.   8vo.,    IS.   6d.   net. 

*,*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.     Cr.  Svo.,  55.  net. 

*,*  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.     Fcp.  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Nesbit. — La  ys  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo  ,  51. 

Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood.  By 
Walter  Ramal."  With  a  Frontispiece 
from  a  Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  3i.  bd.  net. 

Riley.  —  Old  Eashioned  Roses: 
Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  A'omanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.,  4^.  td. 
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Poetry  and  the  J)rB.mB.— continued 


Savage- Armstrong. — Ballads    of 

DoWK.      By    G.    ¥.    Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdler" s  Family  Shakespeare. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  14J. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2ii. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y  Book. 
By   Mary   F.  Dunbar.     32010.,   li.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5i. 


Trevelyan. — Cecilia    Gonzaga  :   a 

Drama.      By    R.    C.    Trevelyan.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 


Wagner. —  The  Nibelungen  Ring. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.     Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  bd. 

Vol.    II.     Siegfried,   The   Twilight   of  the 
Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  bd. 


Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces    Populi.      (Reprinted    from 
'Punch'.) 
First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard   Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,   gilt 

top,  3s.  net. 
Second  Series.   With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 

35.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  '  Punch '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C). 

My  Lady  of  Orange  :  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Karl  of  Erbach  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.      Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 
in  II  vols.  Crown.  Svc,  \%.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15J.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke ) 
Count  Alarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy  ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven  ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 

Novels  and  Tales. 
RNDEN  Edition.     With 


Contarini      Fleming  ; 

The  Rise  of  Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 

The  Hugh- 
Portraits  and 


II  Vignettes.     1.1  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  42s. 


Bottome. — Life^  the  Interpreter. 
By  Phyllis  Bottome.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Churchill. — Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of 
A  Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  '  The  Vagrants,' 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Creed. —  The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's. 
By  Sibyl  Creed.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Davenport. — By  the  Ramparts  of 
Jezreel  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  Arnold  Davenport.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — BectGars  All.  By  L. 
Dougall.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  lo  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.     Cr. 

Svo.,  3s.  6d.  * 

The  Captain  of   the  Polestar, 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 
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Dyson. — The     Gold-Stealers  :    a    Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 
Story  of  Waddy.      By    Edward    Dyson, 
Author  of  'Rhymes  from  the  Mines,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Beatrice.     With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6j.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  6s.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 


Black  Heart  and  White  Heart, 
AND  OTHER  Stories.  With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Colonel  Qua r itch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Dr.  Therne.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  M. 


The  Professor's  Children.   With      Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess.  !  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

Fiander's  Widow.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.  With  8 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Manor  Farm.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr**;  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Froude. —  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romanceofthe  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 


Haggard  (H.  Kider). 

Allan    Quatermain.       With    31 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Allan's  Wife.     With  34  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 


Lysbeth.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Maiwa's  Revenge.   Cr.  Svo.,  15.  6r/. 

Montezuma's  Da  ughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Pearl-Maiden:  a  Tale  of  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3i.  td. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Witch's  Head.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Haggard  and  Lang.— T^a^^  World's 

Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 
By  Bret  Harte.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope,  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Howard. — The  Failure  of  Success. 
By  Lady  Mabel  Howard.  Crown  8vo., 
6s. 

Hutchinson. — A  Friend  of  Nelson. 
By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s, 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author   of  '  Three    Men    in    a    Boat,'   etc, 

,  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Joyce. — Old      Celtic     Romances. 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL,D.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo,, 
3i,  6d. 

The  Disentanglers.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H,  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 
The  Hinderers.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 6d. 

The  a  utobiographyof  a  Slander. 
Pep.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed. 
Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra- 
tions  by   Lancelot   Speed.      Crown 
8vo.,  2j.  6rf.  net. 

DoREEN.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crownf  8vo.,  6s. 

Wayfaring  Men.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrpwdale.     Crown  8vo.,  6;. 


Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance,  By  Arthur  W, 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,,  6s, 


Mason  and  "LdLnz.— Parson  Kelly. 

By  A,  E,  W,  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo,,  3s,  bd. 


Max    Miiller.  —  Deutsche    Liebe 

(German  Love)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  td.  each 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — Flotsam.-  A  Story  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G,  Massey,     Cr,  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 


Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

The  Well  a  t  the  World's  End. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  28J. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  ot 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 
wherem  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foefhen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 
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Morris  (William) — continued. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King's  Lesson.     i6mo.,  2s.  net. 

News  from  Nowhere;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
ij.  bd. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stor/es, 
AND  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

*,*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Sheehan.  —  Zuae    Delmege.     By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
'  My  New  Curate  '.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Somerville    (E.    CE.)    and     Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R.M.      With  31    Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

All  on  the  Irish  Shore  :  Irish 
Sketches.  With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
Qi.  Somerville.      Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Heal  Charlotte.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Silver  Fox.     Cr.  8vo.,  3.f.  6<I. 


An  Irish  Cousin.     Crown  8vo.,  6,^. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 


Lq^s  and  Gain  :    The    Story  of  a 
Convert.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Calljsta  :    A   Tale   of   the   Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap:  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  35.  bd. 


Portman. — Station  Studies  :  being 

the   Jottings   of    an    African    Official.     By 
Lionel  Portman.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert, 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  u.  6d.  each.     Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  td.  each. 


Stebbing. — Rachel  Wulfstan,  and 

other  Stories.     By  W.  Stebbing,  author  of 
'  Probable  Tales  '.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  bd. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 


The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
15.  bd.  cloth. 


The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.   Crown  8vo., 
3*.  bd. 


More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.        • 


The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Suttner. — Lay  Down    Your   -(4yfii/5  ^  Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

(Die  Waffen  Nieder) :  The  Autobiography  ] 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.     By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.     Translated  by  T.    Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 


TroUope  (Anthony). 
T//Ji  Warden.     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6</. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6<f. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Stay- AT- Homes.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Charlotte.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

One  op  Ourselves.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 6<i. 

Leddy  Marget.   Crown  8vo.,  25. 6rf. 

IvA  KiLDARE :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8vo.,  2J.  6rf. 

Mr.    Smith:   a    Part   of  his    Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2j.  td. 

The  Baby^s    Grandmother.     Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 


The  Mischief  of  Monica. 
8vo.,  IS.  6d. 


Cr. 


Cousins.     Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

Troublesome    Daughters. 
8vo.,  2 J.  6d. 


Cr. 


Pauline.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Dick  Netherby.     Cr.  8vo.,  25,  bd, 
ThM  History  of  a    Week.      Cr. 

8vo.  25.  td. 

A  Stiff-necked  Genera  tion.     Cr. 

8vo.  2J.  6rf. 

N'an,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 
25.  td. 


The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  Svo. 
25.  td. 

*  Ploughed,'     and     other     Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

The  Ma  tchma ker.    Cr.  Svo. ,  25.  6d. 


Ward. — One   Poor    Scruple.      By 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
The  House  of  the  Wolf.     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

A  Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 


Yeats  (S.  Levett). 

The  Chevalier  DAuriac.  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Traitor's  Way.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


^0^2\\.— The  RoMM ANY  Stone.    By 
J.  H,  YoxALL,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 
Furneaux  (W.).  Hudson  (W.  H.). 


The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  i8 
Plates  (i6  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65.  net. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 


Hartwig  (George). 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  75.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 


The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 


The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d.  each. 


Hoffmann. — Alpine    Flora  :     For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
Julius  Hoffmann.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Barton  (Mrs.  A.  Gepp).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  from 
Water-Colour  Sketches  by  Hermann 
Friesk.      8vo.,  ^s.  6d.  net. 


Hampshire  Days.  With  n  Plates 
and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  Bryan  Hook,  etc.  8vo., 
los.  6rf.  net. 

Birds  and  Man.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  bs.  net. 

Nature  in  Downland.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.     8vo.,  los.  6</.  net. 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6j.  net. 


Millais. — The  Natural  History  of 
the  British  Surface  Feeding-Ducks. 
By  John  Guille  Millais,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Rough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 


Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 


Crown 


Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.     Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  td. 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  16 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &•  Co.'s  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Works. 
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Popular   Science    (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  "js.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 

Insects  Abroad  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.     Svo.,  js.  net. 

Oi/T  OF  Doors;  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo., 
35.  6d. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands'.  With  60 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6d. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia  of  Ar- 
chitecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1S88), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt  Papworth.  Svo,,  21s. 
net. 


Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  Svo.,  iSi.  net 
cloth  ;  2XS.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1SS9.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Avre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.   Svo.,   6j. 


Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Reference.     Fcp.  Svo.,  65. 


Maunder  (Samuel^) — continued. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.,  i2i. 


Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.    Crown  Svo.,  gs.  net 


Willich.--/'o/'t//:^/f  Tables  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLiCH.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  Svo.,  loi.  6<f. 
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Children's  Books. 


Adelborg. — Clean  Peter  and  the 
Children  of  Grubbylba.  By  Ottilia 
Adelborg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
35.  td.  net. 


Alick's    Adventures.  —  By    G.    R. 

With    8    Illustrations   by   John    Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 


Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Buckland. — J  yvo  LittleRunaways. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
NOYERS.  By  James  Buckland.  With  no 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

Alegar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Nival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  .^scendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

The  House  op  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.   8vo.,    silver  top,  25.   net. 


Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

ThE  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.  With  65 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Yelloiv  Fairy  Book.  With 
104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Fin  A'  Fairy  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Bl  ue  Foe  tr  y  Book.  With  1 00 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Tr  ue  Stor  y  Book.  With 
loo  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 

With  65  Illustrations.     Crown   8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Book  of  Romance.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 


Lyall. — The  B urges  Letters  :  a 
Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Walter  S.  Stacey.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  net. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Murray.  —  Flower  Legends  for 
Children.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 
S.  Eland.  With  numerous  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations.     Oblong  410.,  ts. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby  :  a  Nuisance. 
By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8,  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes  :  Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisander.  a  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.    Oblong  4to.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Fur  ther  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,3J.6<f . 

Roberts.  —  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  :  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Tappan. — Old  Ballads  in  Prose. 

By  Eva   March  Tappan.      With  4   Illus- 
B.trations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.     Crown  8vo., 

gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 

DOLIfS   AND  A    '  G0LLIW0GG\      With   3 1 

Coloured    Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg' s  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  410.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to. ,  6j. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Adven- 
tures. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

The    GoLLiwoGds    Auto-go-cart. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6j. 

The  Golliwogg  s  Air-Ship.    With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Vege-Men's  Revenge.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6j. 

Wemyss. — '  Things  We  Thought 
OF '  .•  Told  from  a  Child's  Point  of  View. 
By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss,  Author  of  'All 
About  All  of  Us '.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  S.  R.  Praeger.  Crown  8vo, 
y.  6d. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Landi.    With 
71  Illustrations,     y.  6t/. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Btudiea.     y.  6d. 

Bagehot'g  (W.)  Economic  Studies.     35.  6d. 

Bagehot's  ( W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.,  y.  bd.  eacli. 

Baker's  (Sir   S.   W.)  Eight   Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6<i. 

Barlng-Oould's  (Rev.  8.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     31.  6d. 

Baring-Qould's  (Rev.  8.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.    2  vols.    y.Sd.esLch. 

Becker's  ( W.  A.)  Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  Illus.     3J.  6d. 


Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charlcles:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona 
land.     With  117  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam  '. 

With  66  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Buckle's   (H.   T.)   History    of    Civilisation    in 

England.     3  vols.     lav.  6d. 
Churchill's    (Winston    S.)  The    Story    of   the 

Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.     With  6  Maps 

and  Plans,     y.  6<i. 
Clodd's  (B.)  Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations.    y.6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  (id. 
Dougall's  (L.)  Beggars  All :  %Novel.     y.  bd. 
Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Mloah  Clarke.    ATale  of 

Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  y.td. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain    of  tlie 
Poiestar,  and  other  Tales,     y.  bd. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A  Tale  of 

the  Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.    y6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  M unro  Letters. 

y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 
los.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.    3;.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    4  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent,    y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.     3^.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
1795-1835.  2  vols.  7s.     1834-1881.  2  vols.  7s. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Csesar :  a  Sketch,     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century,     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.    A.)    Writings,    Selections    from. 

y.  6d. 

Oleig's  (Rev.  0.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait.     35.  6d. 

Grevilie's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.    8  vols.,  y.  6d.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)   Allan   Quatermaln.      With 

20  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,      y.   6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)iCleopatra.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions,    y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Erio  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations.      3^.  6i/, 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart. 

With  33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.     With 

15  Illustrations.     '3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 
25  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.     With  8  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.  With 
16  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With 
16  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.     y.6d. 

Haggard's  (H.R.)  Dawn.  With  i6Illusts.  y.6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Hist.  With 
16  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations.    3^.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 
Desire.     With  27  Illustrations.     3^.  6rf. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories,    y.  6d. 

HelmhoIU's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Leotons 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

W'ith  9  Illustrations.      3.f.  6d. 

Howitt'B  (W.)  Vislta  to  Remarkable  Plaees. 

With  80  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

JeflTeries'  (R.)  The   Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

Autobiography.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait.     3^.  6rf. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.   35.  6d. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Wood  Magiot  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.    y.  6d. 

JefTeries  (R.)  The  Toilers  oT  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  History 
oT  the  Indian  Mutiny  oT  1857-8.  6  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  oT  the   'Alerts': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  a 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Knight's (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.     35.  6rf. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  '  Falcon '  on  the  Baltic :  a 

Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.     35.  6rf. 

Kdstlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     -y.  bd. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Slietches.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    3^.  dd. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.     3J.  (id. 

Lang's(A.)CockLaneandCommon-Sen8e.  y. 6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  A  Honk  of  Fife :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2  vols.  7s. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  In  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.     3^.  6d 

Levett-Yeats'  (B.)  The  Chevalier  O'Auriac. 
y.  6d. 

Macauiay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany ' 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Macauiay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  '  Lays '.      y.  6d. 

Hacleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking,    y.  6d. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.     3.5.  6il. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

y.  6d. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.     8  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Merriman's  (H.  B.  Flotsam :  A  Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,     ^f.  6d. 

Mill's  (J.  8.)  Political  Economy,     y.  td. 

Mill's  (J.  B.)  Bystem  of  Logic,    y.  6d. 

Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     35.  6d. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     y.  6d. 

PhllUpps-Woiiey's  (0.)  Snap :  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain    With  13  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours.     3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.     y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Buns  than  Ours.  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

y.  6d. 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleasantWaysin  Science.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy,    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.     3J.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.     By  R.  A. 

Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.     With  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante.  3^.  6d. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birdi. 

With  160  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Stephen's  (Sir  Leslie)  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(The  Alps).     With  4  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.bd. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.     y.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louts)  and  Stevenson's 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  Mew  Arabian 
Hights. — The  Dynamiter,     y.  6d. 

Trevelyan's  (Sir  O.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.     3.^.  6d. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf :  a  Romance.     3^.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.    With 

33  Illustrations      y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  O.)  Strange  Dwellings.     With 

60  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e. 


Acton.  —  Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  td. 

Angwin. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 
OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  P'or  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.  C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGBMBA  T  of  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  Svo.,  sewed, 
IS.  td.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).     Crown  8vo.,5J.  net. 

Cakes  and  Confections  ^  la 
Mods.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Dogs:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  ^  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  dd. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS  6d. 

Drinks  A  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.6d. 


Fcp.  8vo., 
Fcp.  Svo. 


De  Salis   (Mrs.) — continued. 

Entries  "k  la   Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 
IS.  bd. 

Floral  Decorations. 
IS.  6rf. 

Gardening  'X  la  Mode. 
Part    I.,   Vegetables,    is.    W.     Part  II., 
Fruits,   IS.  bd. 

National  Viands k  LA  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  IS.  bd. 

New-laid  Eggs.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  bd. 

Oysters  a   la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 
IS.  6<f. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  A  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  W. 

Savouries  Ji  la  Mode.     F'cp.  8vo., 

IS.M. 

Soups   and    Dressed    Fish  a    la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes.   Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  bd. 

Wrinkles     and     Notions      for 
Every  Household.    Crown  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  2s. 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Rotheram. — Household  Cookery 
Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.     Crown  8vo.,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Burne-Jones. —  The  Beginning  of 
THE  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  Boards,  7s.  bd.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
iij  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — {a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  (b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7s.  bd.  net. 


Hamlin. — A  Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.'). 

Music  and  Morals.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

My  Musical  Life.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie — continued. 


Huish,    Head,   and    Longman. — 

Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries. 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  ;  also  '  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same,'  by  Mrs.  Head  ; 
and  '  Foreign  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome.    4to.,  £2  25.  net. 

Hullah. — The  History  of  Modern 
Music.     By  John  Hullah.     8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  con- 
taining  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior- Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  i  vol. 
8vo.,  loj.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blessed  VirginMary.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.     I  vol.     8vo.,  los.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  ;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Kristeller.  —  Andrea     Mantegna  . 

By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     4to.,  gilt  top,  £1  los.  net. 

Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony. By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren. 
8vo.,  1 25. 

Morris  (William). 
Architecture,      Industry      and 
Wealth.      Collected     Papers.      Crown 
8vo.,  65.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.     Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  the  Biri^ingham  Municipal  School 
of  Art  on  2ist  February,  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net.     [Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1 88 1.  8vo.,  25.  td.  net.  (Printed  in 
'  Golden '  Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  THE  Arts  AND  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in 
'  Golden '  Type.) 

Arts   and    Crafts  £ssays.      By 
Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface   by  William 
Morris.      Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
*,*  For   Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

Robertson. — Old  English  Songs 
AND  Dances.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
Graham  Robertson.    Royal  4to.,  425.  net. 

Scott. — Portraitures  of  /ulius 
CjESar  :  a  Monograph.  By  Frank  Jesup 
Scott.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.     Imperial  8vo.,  21J.  net. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour    Problems  : 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.    With  no  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 

Wellington. — A  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at 
Apslby  House,  London.  By  Evelyn, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Clement,  &.  Co.,  of  Paris.  2  vols., 
royal  4to.,  £b  6s.  net. 

Willard.  —  History  of  Modern 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  U. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  num  erous 
full-page  lUuHtrations.      8vo.,  2i<.  net. 

Wotton. — The  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture.    Collected  by  ^enry  Wotton, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Example 
Royal  i6mo.,  boards,  105.  f>d.  net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Auto  da  F6  and  other  Essays : 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox  '  and  '  Ex- 
ploded Ideas  *.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

3sigehot.—£/TEj?AJiy  Sruriss.     By 

Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Baker.  —  Educa  tion    and    Life  : 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  6d. 

Baring- Gould. —  Curious  Myr/zs  of 
THE  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  6d. 

Bonnell.  —  Charlotte  BrontS, 
George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
Cfown  Svo.,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 
cipherment OF  THE  Trilingual  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
Svo.     14J.  net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Christie. — Selected  Ess  a  vs.  By 
Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     Svo.,  125.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  6d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons  and  Ornaments  of 
Orsat  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  Svo., 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Exploded  IdeaiSyAND  Other  Essa  vs. 

By  the  Author  of '  Times  and  Days '.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5*. 


Frost.  —  A  Medley  Book.  By 
George  Frost.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6<i.  net. 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends. 
Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Gilkes.  —  The  New  Revolution. 
By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of  DuKvich 
College.      Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  Farmer's  Year  :  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1898.  With  36  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6rf.  net. 

Rural  England.  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     2  vols.,  Svo.,  36s.  net. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning 
THE  Tactics  of  the  Future.  By  Fritz 
Hoenig.  With  i  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
Svo.,  15s.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  their 
Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
Svo.,  gilt  top,  gs.  6d.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow:  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  3*.  6<i. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  Crown 
Svo.,  3i.  6rf. 

Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  Crown 
Svo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

Home  and  Garden  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     Svo.,  los.  6</.  liet. 

IVooD  AND  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 
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Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 


The  Patentee s  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.     8vo.,  los.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connected  with  Patents 
FOR  Iaventions,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History 
OP  Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.    2  vols.   Crown  8vo.,  5s.  each. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2s.   6rf.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp. 
Svo.,  2 J.  6d.  net. 

Essays  IN  Little.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  td. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

The  Boo  A'  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Maryon. — How  the  Garden  Grew. 
By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech- 
Making.  By  Branorr  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  IS.  6d.  net. 


Max  Milller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Collected  Works.   18  vols.   Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Natural  Religion:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1888, 

Vol.  II.  Physical  Religion:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  III.   Anthropological  Religion: 
•    the  Gifford  Lectures,  i8gi. 

Vol.  IV.    Theosophy;  or.  Psychological 
Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 


Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Vol.   VIII.    Essays  on   Mythology    and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India  :  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
thb  Home  of  the  Aryas. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.     2  vols.     los. 

Vol.  XIII.  India 
Us? 


What  can  it  Teach 


Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Rbligiox.  Four  Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol.  XV.  RAma/crishua  :  his  Life  and 
Saying's. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vbdanta  Philosophy,  1894. 

VoX.yNll.  Last  Essays.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LastEssays.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
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Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.) — continued. 


Milner. — Country  Pleasures  :  the  i 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  ! 
By  George  Milner.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change.  Seven 
Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.     Post  8vo.,  45.  dd. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a  Home  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Pollock.— /^A^^  Austen  :  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  td.  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 

Essays  ON  Rural  Hygiene.  With 
13  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6*.  bd. 

The  D)velling  House.     With  36 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the 
Preservation  and  Destruction  of 
CONTAGIA :  being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1899,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  5*. 

Colonial  and  Camp  Sanitation. 

With  II  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  net. 

Rossetti.  - ^  Shadoiy  of  Dante: 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Seria   Ludo.      By   a    Dilettante. 

Post  4to. ,  5s.  net. 

*^*  Sketches  and  Verses,  mainly  reprinted 
from  the  St.  yamcs's  Gazette. 

Shadwell.  —  Br/na-  :  Temperance 
AND  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reaping. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2J.  6d.  net. 

Stra  y  Thoughts  for  Girls.  1 6mo., 
IS.  6d   net. 
10,000/7/03. — A.  u.  P. 


Stra  y  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Stra  y 
i6mo. 


Thoughts 
2s.  net. 


FOR    Invalids. 


Stray  Thoughts   on 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 


Character. 


Southey. — The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  SouTHEY  vyith  Caroline  BoH'LBS. 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.     8vo.,  14J. 


Stevens. — On  the  Stoiyage  of  Ships 

AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Information  re- 
garding Freights,  Charter- Parties,  etc.  By 
Robert  White  Stevens.     8vo.,  21s. 


Thuillier. — The  Principles  of  Land 
Defence,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Conditions  of  To-day.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
8vo.,  125.  6<f.  net. 


Turner  and  Sutherland.— 7>/£  De- 
velopment of  Australian  Literature. 
By  Henry  Gyles  Turner  and  Alexander 
Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Warwick. — Progress  in   Women  > 

Education  IN  the  British  Empire  :  beln^ 
the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a  Congress 
held  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Weathers.—^  Practical  Guide  /> 
Garden  Plants.  By  John  Weathers, 
F.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  8vo.,  2u. 
net. 


'WhittdLW.—J'REDERICK  THE  GaAW 
on  Kingcraft,  from  the  Original  Manu 
script ;  with  Reminiscences  and  Turkish 
Stories.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whittali  , 
President  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Turkey.     8vo.,  75.  td.  net. 
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